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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



Very few words will suffice to explain the object of the present 
publication. No more important subject .has engaged the 
attention of the public, within living memory, than the con- 
troversy arising out of Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal proposals. 
Its importance is only equalled by its complexity. It cannot 
be said that there is any lack of material for judgment. 
Indeed, the ordinary citizen may Complain that he is surfeited 
with facts, figures, illustrations and arguments. The object of 
*^ the present volume is not to add to the existing embarrassment 
j^ of riches, but by a process of selection and presentation to 
place at the disposal of the general public the most authori- 
tative "statements obtainable of the arguments for and against 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals. The method adopted is entirely 
non-partisan. I have reprirjted a-^eries of twenty-one of the 
most important Speeches on the fiscal question, in chronological 
order, so that the student may have within the covers of a 
single vojume Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, the criticisms to 
which those proposals have been subjected, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain's reply to his critics. To assist in the systematic study of 
the problem I have prepared what may be termed an Index- 
Synopsis, by the aid of wl»ich- it will, T trust, be found possible 
to follow the arguments on'^any particular branch of the subject 
as they are expounded by the different speakers. 

The^ controversy is still r;^.ging, but a line had necessarily 
to be drawn somewhere. I have drawn it -at November 7th. 



vill EDITORS PREFACE. 

All the speeches selected were delivered on or before that date. 
There were other speeches I should like to have given : but 
considerations of space could not be ignored. 

Most of the speeches have been revised by the speakers, 
and to those who have helped me in this way I desire to 
express my thanks. For permission to make use of their 
reports I have gratefully to acknowledge the courtesy of the 
Morning Post, the Scotsman, the Glasgow Herald, the Manchester 
Guardian, the Newcastle Chronicle and the Press Association. 
I am also indebted to various political associations for per- 
mission to make use of certain of the speeches which they 
have published separately. 

No pains have been spared to make the reports and the 
index as accurate as possible ; but the work has necessarily 
been done under great pressure, and if any error has crept in 
I must plead that pressure as an excuse. 

T. L. GILMOUR. 



3, Elm Court, Temple, 

November <^th, 1903. 



Mr. Chamberlain 

at Birmingham, 

i'-,Ta MAY, 1903 



T THANK you from the bottom of my heart for the warmth of your 
■L welcome, ana for the assurance, which is always delightful to me, 
of your continued confidence and support. Mr. Jephcott is quite right 
when he says that I am proud of being the representative of West 
Birmingham of an essentially working-class constituency. I have 
ventured before now in the House of Commons to claim that I 
represented more labour than any other Labour representative, and I 
do not think the less of that position because I believe that I represent 
labour in no narrow and selfish sense. I represent labour as it consti- 
tutes- the majority of the people of this country, and as it is characterized 
by the virtues and the qualities that have made this country what it is — 
labour, which thinks not of itself as a class opposed to any other class 
in the community, but as responsible for the obligations of the country 
and the Empire to which it belongs, and as a participator in all that 
concerns the prosperity and the welfare of the whole. 

It is now two months since I returned home from a 

A memorable voyage which will always be one of the most memorable 

voyage. incidents of my life ; but I have not forgotten, and I shall 

never forget, that my constituents and fellow-citizens sent 

me forth to make that great experiment encouraged by their good wishes 

and by the most splendid and inspiriting demonstration that was ever 

accorded to any public man. It was to me also a matter of greatest 

gratification that when I feturtied, the first to greet me on these shores 

was a deputation from you, my friends and constituents, assuring me of 

your welcome home and of your congratulations. And during the 

interval between those two events I was constantly reminded of you. I 

could come to no great city in South Africa, hardly to any village or 

wayside station, but I was cheered by the presence and the enthusiasm 

of Birmingham men, proud to recall their connection with our city and 

anxious to prove that neither time nor distance had lessened their 



I go back often to my old associations. I think of the time when I 
entered on public life, thanks to the support of those who in St. Paul's 
Ward sent me to the Town Council of Birmingham, and among all my 
recollections of none am I prouder than of the fact that 1 was permitted 
at that time to co-operate with men, our then leaders, most of whom 
have passed away, but who have left behind them an imperishable 
legacy, who have impressed on us and instilled into our lives that 
intense feeling of local patriotism which makes it the duty of every 
Birmingham man at home and abroad to maintain and to raise the 
reputation of the city from which he came. On my return, as is right 
and proper, I am called on to make my first political speech to my 
constituents. 

You will excuse me if I am a little out of touch witn 
^th^^artf** party politics. It is true that in South Africa I did a 
'politics.^ deal of talking, but I am bound to say that my party 
weapons are a little rusty. When I was in South Africa 
it was not of our controversial politics that, I was speaking, and for a 
considerable period my whole mind was turned towards the problems 
connected with the birth of a new nation in South Africa — local politics, 
if you please — and above all to the question of how it was possible to 
reconcile the two strong races who were bound to live together there as 
neighbours, and who I hope will live together as friends. I had to 
think also of how these races would be concerned in the future of the 
Empire which belongs to both of them, Dutch and English — great 
people with many virtues in common but still with great differences. 
And who would wish that the traditions of either should be forgotten, 
that their peculiarities should disappear ? Yet we have to make of 
them a united nation. 

Here in the United Kingdom we have different 
Dilferent races faces, but one people. It would be rather difficult, I 
people. imagine, that an Englishman should feel exactly the 
same in regard to, let us say, Bannockburn as a Scotsman 
would do. Yet both Scottish and English may equally be proud of 
having had their full part in Waterloo or Trafalgar. Why should it not 
be the same ? I ask of no Dutchman that he should forget any of his 
traditions of which he may justly be proud, that he should abandon 
any of the peculiarities or prejudices of his race any more than I would 
ask it of any Briton. But my confident hope and belief is that in the 
future both these representatives of different races will be able to 
co-operate and to create for themselves a common existence in which 
they may have a pride. It is, therefore, to the Empire with all that it 
means that I look in order to produce that union in South Africa which 
we all desire to achieve. But you will understand that in the absorbing 
preoccupation of these thoughts, in a work which strained every nerve 
and which filled every waking moment I had no time to keep myselt 
abreast of purely party politics in this country. I am still under the 
glamour of this new experience. My ideas even now run more on 
those questions which are connected with the future of the Empire 
than they do on the smaller controversies on which depend the fate oi 



bye-elections and sometimes even the fate of Governments. When you 
are 6,000 miles away from the House of Commons it is perfectly 
extraordinary how events and discussions and conflicts of opinion 
present themselves in different — I think I may even say in truer 
proportion. 

Home ^°^ ^^^ excited at home about an Education Bill, 

questions about temperance reforms, about local finance. Yes, I 
asid Imperial should be if I had remained at home, but these things 
polii-y. matter no more to South Africa, to Canada, to Australia, 
than their local affairs matter to you, and on the other hand everything 
that touches Imperial policy, everything which affects their interests as 
well as yours, has for them, as it ought to have for us, a supreme 
importance, and our Imperial policy is vital to them and vital to us. 
On that Imperial policy and what you do in the next few years 
depends the enormous issue whether this great Empire of ours is to 
stand together one free nation, if necessary against all tlie world, or 
whether it is to fall apart into separate States, each selfishly seeking its 
own interest alone, losing sight of the common weal and losing also all 
the advantages which union alone can give. , 

I came here, as I have said, after an experience' 
The state of which seems to me now almost a dream, and I find that 
parties. here it has not been Imperial but local questions whicli 
were filling the minds of the people of tliis country. 
The political meteorologist had been at work, and had been predicting 
in the course of a few short months disaster and confusion to the 
Unionist Party. The Opposition were occupied in greedily appor- 
tioning the spoils of victory which they anticipated, just as the Boers 
before the war were casting lots for the farms which they expected to 
wrest from their British possessors. When I inquired what had hap- 
pened to suggest the depression on the one side and the elation on 
the other, I was told that a reaction was in progress, that the Education 
Bill had caused many persons to leave the Unionist Party, that 
"caves" were being formed, that younger members of the party, tired 
of the monotony of a loyal support, had sought a freer and more 
strenuous life as political troglodytes in the " caves '' of their selection. 
I was told that the bye-elections were going against the Government. 
I was told that the constituencies were prepared to forgive the Pro- 
Boers their want of patriotism, and the Little Englanders their 
want of courage, and that they were now ready to give to Home Rule 
and the Newcastle Programme a new chance. 

Well, it may be that I am less sensible to sudden 

The calm of emotion since I returned from my travels in South 

vddt Africa. The calm which is induced by the solitude of 

the illimitable veldt may have affected my constitution. 

At any rate, I was not moved by those depressing statements. And 

when I came to examine the particular elections from whi' h so much 

was anticipated, when I found that in one of them the Liberal Party, 

so-called, had gained a supporter in a gentleman who proposed to hand 

back the Transvaal to the Boers, and at the same time had gained 

B 2 



another supporter in a gentleman who professed himself to be a sincero 
Imperialist, thoronghly convinced of the justice of the war, when 1 
found that Sir Wilfrid Lawson declared that he en me to Parliament in 
order to confiscate the property of every publican, and that Dr, 
Hutchinson came to Parliament determined to give compensation to 
every puWican, and that all of these were going to join the Lil-cral 
Party, it seemed to me that the combination was not so terrible. 
While I was prepared to ccjiigratulatf; Sir Henry Campbell-i'annerman 
on the flexibility of adaptation which his followers displayed, while I 
was disposed to say as of C'leopatra, " Age cannot wither nor custom 
stale its infinite variety," I was not prepared to unduly excite myself 
as to the prospects of the f Jovernment and its supporters. 

There must be ups and downs in politics. I have had 
yP® *"j^ now a long experience, and I will safely predict of any 
politics. Government that if it endeavours honestly to grajjple 
with the great problems of its time it will Io.se a certain 
amount of support. You cannot deal wiih any domestic question and 
iind an absolutely united party to support it ; and the more bold your 
policy, the more drastic the changes which you propose to bring about, 
the more certain it is that you will pay the price, for the time at any 
rate, in the votes of a certain number of those whose support really you 
greatly value. ^Vell, but that is the business of the Ciovernment. In 
ordinary circumstances, the business of the Government is to spend 
itself in doing what it thinks to be right When it has spent all that it 
has got it makes room for its successors. And let me say in all 
seriousness that if I were a.ssured that the main lines of our Impciial 
and national policy, those things which touch our existence, were 
a.ssured, and that there was that continuity in foreign and colonial 
policy which I have known to exist in past limes, I for one should b'j 
very willing indeed to allow to my political opponents their chance in 
their turn to try their hands at the difficult domestic problems with 
which we have to deal. After eight years of such strenuous work as 
seldom falls to the lot of a politician, I can say for myself, ani I believe 
I can .say for all my colleagues, I would rejoice if I could be relieved, 
at all events for a time, and if I could occupy, instead of the post of a 
prominent actor, the much more easy and less responsible jiost of 
universal critic. 

I3ut what I do want in order to face the future, not 

and the ?"^^ without regret but with absolute relief and rejoicing. 

Empire. '^ ''•' ^-^ow that the party which would take our fjlacc 

has frankly abandoned that disastrous polir:y of Ilorne 

Rule, which would begin by the disruption of the Unite'l Kingdom, 

and which would end in the disrujAion of the Krnpirc. J-'or, believe 

me, it is borne in on me now more than ever ; you cannot weaken the 

centre svithout destroying all that depends on the centre. If you want 

an ICrnpire you must be strong and united at home. If separation 

bcL'ins here, take my word for it it will not stojj here. Jhe l.mpire 

itself will be dissolved into its component atoms. If I could believe 

however, that our opponents had frankly abandoned Home Pule, if 



Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as the leader of the Party, should 
divest himself of that curious antagonism to everything British which 
makes him the friend of every country but his own, if I thought that hir, 
followers were animated by that broader patriotism by which alone our 
Empire can be held together, then, indeed, I would be the first to sing 
" Nunc dimittis." But this assurance is wanting. 

. I have read with care and interest all the speeches 

and^nm^il ^^'^^ ^^^^ ^^^" ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ leaders of the Liberal Party, 
polj™ and in none of them do I find a frank acceptance of that 
national and Imperial policy which I believe at the 
present time is the first necessity of a united kingdom. As long as 
that is the case, however anxious I may be personally for rest, I confess 
I cannot look forward without dread to handing over the security and 
existence of this great Empire to the hands of those who have made 
common cause with its enemies, who have charged their own 
countrymen with methods of barbarism, and who apparently have been 
untouched by that pervading sentiment which I found everywhere 
where the British flag floats, and which has done so much in recent 
years to draw us together. I should not require to go to South Africa 
in order to be convinced that this feeling has obtained deep hold on 
the minds and hearts of our children beyond the seas. It has had a 
hard life of it, this feeling of Imperial patriotism. It was checked for a 
generation by the apathy and the indiiference which were the 
characteristics of our former relations with our Colonies, but it was 
never extinguished. The embers were still alight, and when in the late 
war this old country of ours showed that it was still possessed by the 
spirit of our ancestors, and that it was stiU prepared to count no 
sacrifice that was necessary in order to maintain the honour and the 
interests of the Empire, then you found a response from your children 
across the seas that astonished the whole world by a proof, an 
undeniable proof, of affection and regard. 

I have said that that was a new chapter — the 

Is the new beginning of a new era. Is it to end there ? Are we to 

era to end ? sink back into the old policy of selfish isolation which 

went very far to dry and even to sap the loyalty of our 

colonial brethren ? I do not think so. I think these larger issues 

touch the people of this country. I think they have awakened to the 

enormous importance of a creative time like the present, and of taking 

advantage of the opportunities offered in order to make permanent what 

has begun so well. Remember, we are a kingdom, an old country. 

We proceed here on settled lines. ^Ve have our quarrels and our 

disputes, and we pass legislation which may be good or bad : but we 

know that, whatever chansies there may be, at all events the main stream 

will ultimately reach its appointed destination. That is the result of 

centuries of constitutional progress and freedom. 

But the Empire is not old. The Empire is new — the 

The Empire Empire is in its infancy. Now is the time when we can 

'nfenCT mould that Empire and when we and those who live with 

us can decide its future destinies. Just let us consider 



•what t.hat Empire is.' I am not going to-nigh* to speak of those 
huncheds of millions of our Indian and native fellow subjects ,for whom 
we have become responsible. I consider for the moment only our 
jrdations tp that white British population that constituteis the majority 
in the great self-governing colonies of the Empire. Here in the 
United Kingdom there are some forty millions of us. Outside there are 
ten millions of men eitheir directly descendeid from ancestors who left 
this country or more probably men who themselves in their youth left 
this country in order to find their fortunes in- our possessions abroad. 
;,How long do you suppose that tliis proportion of population is going to 
endure? The development of those colonies has been delayed by 
many reasons— partly as I think by our inaction, partly by the provincial 
spirit which attaches undue importance to .the local incidents and 
legislation of each separate State^ anci gives insufficient regard to the 
ijiterests of the whole, but mainly probably by a more material reason- 
by the fact that the United: States of America has offered a gi;eater 
attraction to British emigration. - 1 

„ . But that has changed. The United States, with all 

Statesfillma: ^^^^" ^^^' territory, are filling up j and even now we hear 
„p_ *,of tens I of thousands of emigrants leaving the United 
States in order to take up the fresh and rich Unds of our 
'colony in Canada. It seems to me not at all an impossible assumption 
tl^at before the end of this present century we may iind our fellow 
subjects beyond -the seas as numerous as we are at home. 1 want you 
to look forward. I want'yoii to consider the infinite importance of this 
iriotpnlyto yourselves but to your descendants. Now is the time when 
,you can exert influence. Do you wish that if these ten millions become 
/forty millions they shall still be closely, intimately, affectionately united 
to you, or do you contemplate the possibihty of their being separated, 
going 'off each in his own direction^ under a separate flag ? Think what 
it means to your power and influence as a country; think what it means 
to your position among the natiohs of the world; think what it means 
to your trade and commerce— ^I put that last. ' 

The influence of the Empire is, the thing I think 

oTthe ""^^ ™°^* about, and that influence, I believe, will always be 

: Empire. "^^"^ ^or the peace and civilization of the world.' But 

,' , ' the question of trade and commerce is one of the 

■(greatest importance. Unless that is satisfactorily settled, I for one do 

not believe in a continued union of the Empire. I hear it stated again 

and again by what I believe to be^ the representatives of a small 

minority of the people of this country, those whom I describe, becausei 

I know no other words for them, as " Little Englanders "— I hear it 

Trade with stated by them, what is a fact, that our trade with those 

Colonies and countries is much less than our trade with foreign 

foreign countries, and therefore it appears to be their opinion 

■ countries, tiiat we shbuld do everything in our power to cultivate 

./that trade with foreigners, and that we can safely disregard the trade 

with our children. That is not my conclusion. My conclusion is 

exactly the opposite. Look into the future. I, say that it is the 



business of British statesmen to do everything they^can, even at some 
present sacrifice, to keep the trade of the Colonies with Great Britain to 
increase the trade, to piomote it, even if in doing so we lessen some- , 
what the trade with our lorei^n competitors. 

Are we domg everything at the present time to direct 
Union or the patriotic movement, not only here but through all the- 
aepuration. Colonies, in the right channel ? Are we by our legislation ! 
and by our action making for union or are we drifting to 
separation ? That is a critical issue. In my opinion the gerrns of ai i 
federal union that will make the Britisli Empire ;powerful and influential 
for good beyond the dreams of anyone now livmg, the germs of that 
union are in the soil, but it is a tender and delicate plant, and requires 
careful handling. 

I wish you would look back to our history, and 
What misht consider what might have been in order that you rriay be 
have been, influenced now to do what is right. Supposing when 
self-government was first conceded to these colonies the 
statesmen who gave it had had any idea of the possibilities of the futurej / 
do you not see that they might have laid broad and firm the foundations 
of an Imperial edifice in which every part would have contributed 
something to the strength of the whole? But in those days the one 
idea of statesmen was to get rid of the whole business. They believed 
that separation must come. What they wanted to do was to make it 
smooth and easy, and none of those ideas which subsequent experience ' 
has put into our minds appears ever to have been suggested to them. 
By tiieir mistakes and by meir neglect our task has be6rj made more 
difficult but not impossible. There is still time to consolidate the 
Empire. We also have our chance, and it depends on \^hat we do now 
whether this great idea is to find fruition or whether we are for ever to 
dismiss it from our consideration and to accept our fate as one of the I 
dying Empires of the world. 

Now, what is the meaning of an Empire? What^ 
• iln^ntdra <ioes it mean to us? We have had a little experience, 
mean f ^® ***^® ^^'^ * ^*'''» * ''^ ^ which the majori^ of our 
children abroad had no apparent direct interest. We 
had no hold over them of any kind, and yet at one time during this 
war. by the voluntary decision of these people, at least 50,000 Colonial 
soldiers were standing shoulder to shoulder with British troops, dis- 
idaying a gallantry equal to their own and the keenest intelligence. It 
fe something for a beginning, and if this country were in danger,! 
mean if we were, as our tore&thers were, face to face some day — Heaveft ; 
forfend— with some great coalition of hostile nations, when Nve had with 
our Wcks to die wall to struggle for our very lives, it is my firm convictioA 
tiiere is nothing within the power of these self-governing colonies they 
would not do to come to our aid. I believe meir wh6le resources in 
men and in moAey would be at the disposal of the Mother Country in 
such an event. . That is somethinjf — something which it is wond(Jrful 
to ha\-e achieved, and which it is worth almost any sacrifice to 
maintain. 
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So far as tlie personal sacrifices involved risking yout 

The Colonies jjfg ^jjj encountering every hardship the Colonies did 

war ^ their duty in the late war. If it came to another 

question, the question of the share they bore in the 
ecuniary burden which the war involved — well, I think they might 
ave done more. I did not hesitate to tell my fellow- subjects in the 
lolonies of South .A.frica, whether in the new Colonies or in the old 
nes, that, though they had done much, they had not done enough ; 
lat they had left substantially the whole burden on the shoulders of 
le Iilother Country, and that in the future, if they valued Empire and 
s privileges, they must be prepared to take a greater share of the 
bligations. If I had been speaking in Australia or in Canada I would 
ive said the same thing, and perhaps I should have been inchned to 
Ly it even in stronger terms, and if I maj judge by the reception of my 
Iterances in South Africa I should give no offence by this frank 
)eaking. 

There is something, however, to be lemembered on behalf of our 
olonies, and that is that this idea of .a common responsibility is 
together a new one, and we have done nothing to encourage it. It is 
resented to them in the light of a new tax, and people have an extra- 
rdinary way of regarding a new tax with a suspicion — and even with a 

dislike. But what happened? I spoke in Natal, and 
Natal. people of Natal responded by taking on their shoulders 

a burden which for a small colony was considerable, and 
hich they had thought of placing on ourselves. I spoke in the Trans- 
vaal and the representatives of every class in the Transvaal, 
The and none more enthusiastically than the working people, 

Transvaal, took on themselves a burden of ;^8o per head of the 

white population, a burden which indeed the riches of 
le country justified, but which was something altogether in excess of 
ly similar obligation placed on any other country in the world. I 

spoke in Cape Colony and only in Cape Colony, owing 

P _ . to the division of opinion which has prevailed there, I 

'■ neither expected nor asked for a contribution towards 

the war. I do not know whether I shall be disappointed, 

it I do expect that in the time to come Dutch and English will both 

el, as the Empire belongs to them as well as to us, bound to contribute 

wards the future expenditure of the country more liberally than they 

ive done in the past. All have done something, and, to my mind, 

is a great thing to get the principle accepted. I think it depends on 

i whether in future the application of this principle should be with 

■eater liberality, or whether, as I have said, we are all to fall back, 

ich to care for himself and '• The devil take the hindmost." My idea 

Every °^ British policy, I mean the policy of the United 

advance by Kingdom, is that here at the beginning of this new 

the Colonies chapter we should show our cordial appreciation of the 

should be fj^gt step to be taken by our Colonies to show their 

reciprocated, solidarity with us. Every advance which they make 

lould be reciorocated. We should set ourselves a ereat examole nf 
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'■(jmiiiiiriity (if iiit(n:;,l, and, al)ov<: all, that community of s.'k rificc on 
which al(;nc the l',n][iir(: r.-in ]j(;rni;in(ntly ri;:,(. 

I h:iv<: .-uhiiittcd that the colonics have hiliifrto br.'cn liackward in 

tli':ir contrihijijons towards hn|)(:rial dclcrx.-. 'I hey aie following their 

own lni(.'s. J hojie Ihey will do belter, hut in tiie mfanlinje they are 

(loiiiis, a (j;re;U dial, and they are trying to pioinote this union, whieh I 

r<)rard as of so much iniporlanee', in their own way and by their own 

rn.'aris. And fust among those lueans is llie offer of i>re(erential 

tariffs. That is a matter whieh at the present moment is of the greatest 

possibh- Hnjtoi lance to every one of you. It d(-[)ends on how we treat 

The offer of ^'"'' I'"'''y "^ ""' '"''J"'''-' — ""I a (loliey inaugurated by 

preferential '"'' '"'^ ''' I'"''' 7 W'hich < omes lo us from our children 

tariff*. ■•d/road— it di pi-nds on liow wr treat il, whether it is 

developed in ihe future, or whedier it is withdrawn as 

licuig not) .■icecplable lo those whom it is sought to benefit. 'J'he other 

day, imniedi.-itely alter I left South Africa, a grcal conh^riMici! was held 

for the first time of all the colonics in South Africa, the new colonies 

as well as the old. Jioers and the Dutch were re[)resented, as well as 

the llrilisli, and this conference recoiu mended ihe other Legislatures of 

Ihe different colonics to give to us, the Motlier Country, a prelcrence 

on all dutiable gijods of 25 [ler emit. Last ye.ir at the Conference of 

J'remiers, the reprc'sentatives of Australia and New Zealand aei cpted 

the same [)rin< ifile. They said that in Iheir different 

Conference '''''""''^ there niight be some difference of treatment, 

of Premiers, hnt so far as the principle was concerned th(;y pledged 

Ihciriselves to recommend lo their constituents a 

substantial prelerence in favour of goods produced in the Mother 

(,'ountr)'. Now that, again, is a, nev/ chajiler in our Imperial history, 

and again 1 ask, is it to end there? 

In my ojiinion lhr,r,c recommendations and these 
exoerienccof 1'''''^'K''S will bear fruit just in proportion as you show 
Cmmda. y"""" api>ieciation of them, and they will depend largc'ly 
on the e.\p<:riencit of Canada, whidi has been their pre- 
cursor in a similar iuov<iment. Canada is the greatest and the most 
pHjsperous of our self governing colonies at the |)resent time. It is in 
the lull swing of an c:.\lra(.r<linary j)ros|)erity, whi<:h 1 hope and believe 
will le.'id to a great incrc.ise in its population, its strength, and its 
importance in the constellation of free nations whieh constitutes the 
liritish lOmpire. ("anada is o( all our colonies the most ba.cliward in 
contributing lo conunon <lefen<c', but Canatia has been the most 
forward in endeavouring to unile the lOmpire by other me.ins, namely, 
by stri:ng,theiung our coiumerical relations and by giving lo us spt:( iai 
favour and ))reli'renee. If we aii[ireciale Ih's action propt:rly, it seems 
to me thai not only is it ceilain that every olhereolony of the ICmpire will 
necessarily and in due time follow this example, but that Canada lunself 
and the other c olonies also, as the bonds are drawn closer, as wc become 
more and more' one peopk:, united by interest as w-ell as by sentiment, 
will be more and more ready to take its fair share in those burdens of 
di'fi^nee to which 1 have referred. My policy whieh I wish to make 
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clear to you, is not to force our colonies — that is hopeless, 

The Colonics jj^gy ^^^ ^g independent as we are — but to meet every- 

not forced. i^^'^S they do. If they see a way of drawing the Empire 

together let us help them in that, even if they may not be 
prepared to join us in some other way by which we think the same 
result would be achieved. But let us be prepared to accept every 
indication on tneir part of this desire ; let us show we appreciate it. and 
believe me it will not be long before all will come into line, and the 
results which follow will be greater than, perhaps, it would be prudent 
now to anticipate. 

What has Canada done for us? Canada in 1898 

The ^ freely and voluntarily of her own accord, as a recognition 

preference. °^ ^^^ obligations to the Mother Country, as a recognition 

especially of the fact that we were the greatest of the free 
markets open to Canadian produce, gave us a preference on all dutiable 
goods of 25 per cent. In 1900 she increased that preference, also 
freely of her own accord, to 33 i'^ per cent. I have had occasion 
to point out that the results of this great concession have been to a 
certain extent in some respects disappointed. The increase in our 
trade with Canada has been very great, but it has not iticreased largely 
out of proportion to the increase of the trade between Canada and 
other countries. But this remains true, that whereas before these 
concessions the trade of this country with Canada was constantly getting 
less and less, that reduction has been stayed and the trade has 
continually increased, and, to put it in a word, the trade between our 
colony of Canada and the Mother Country, which was six and a half 
milhons in 1897-98, is now carried on at a rate of, probably, a good 
deal more, but at all events I will say, to be safe, of eleven millions 
sterling in the present year. The iiicrease is chiefly in textile goods 
and in manufactures of hardware and iron and steel. At the same time, 
whereas the percentage of the total trade had fallen from 40 per cent., 
I think, or at all events from a large percentage, to 2^^ per cent., in 
these last two years it has been gradually climbing up again, and it has 
now reached for the present year 26| per cent. That is an important 
result. 

But the Ministers of Canada, when , they were over 

Ca.^da.'s Yiere last year, made me a further definite offer. They 

offer. ^^'"^ ■ " ^^^ have done for you as much as we can do 

voluntarily and freely and without return. If you are 
willing to reciprocate in any way, we are prepared to reconsider our 
tariff with a view of seeing whether we cannot give yoti further 
reductions, especially in regard to those goods in which you 
come into competition with foreigners, and we will do this if 
you will meet us by giving us a drawback on the small tax of 
IS. per quarter which you have put on corn." Well, that was the 
'offer which we had to refuse. I must say that if I could treat 
matters of this kind solely in regard to my position as Secretary of 
State for the Colonies I should have said: "That is a fair offer, that 
is'a generous offer from your point of view, and it is an offer which we 
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might ask our people to accept." But speaking for the Government as 
a whole, not in the interests of the Colonies, I am 
established o^^'S^'^ ^° ^^V ^^^^ " is contrary to the established fiscal 
fiscal policy, policy of this country, and that we hold ourselves bound 
to keep an open market for all the world even- if they 
close their markets to us, and that therefore, so long as that is the 
mandate of the British public, we are not in a position to offer any pre- 
ference or favour whatever even to our own children. We cannot make 
any difference between those who treafus well and thosewho treat us badly. 
Yes, but that is the doctrine which I am told is the accepted doctrine of the 
Free Trader, and we are all Free Traders. Well, I am. I have considerable 
doubt whether the interpretation of Free Trade which is current among a 
certain limited section is the true interpretation. I am perfectly certain 
•j-jjg that I am not a Protectionist. But I want to point out 

interpretation if the interpretation is that our only duty is to buy in the 
of Free cheapest market, without regard as to whether we can 
Trade. ggj]^ jf ^Y^^^ jg t^e theory of Free Trade which finds 
acceptance here and elsewhere, then in pursuance of that policy you 
will lose the advantage of further reduction in duty which your great 
Colony of Canada offers to you manufacturers of this country ; and you 
may lose a great deal more, because in the speech which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Minister of Finance as he is called in Canada, made 
to the Canadian Parliament the other day, which he has just sent me, I 
iind he says that if they are told definitely that the Mother Country can 
do nothing for them in the way of reciprocity they must reconsider their 
position and reconsider the preference that they have already given. 
Well, these are big questions, and this particular question is complicated 
in a rather unexpected manner. 

The policy which prevents us from offering atl 
Germany advantage to our Colonies prevents us from defending 
Canada. them if they are attacked. Now, I suppose you and I 
are agreed that the British Empire is one and indivisible. 
You and I are agreed that we absolutely refuse to look upon any of the 
States that form the British Empire as in any way excluded from any 
"advantage or privilege to which the British Empire is entitled. We 
may well, therefore, have supposed that an agreement of this kind, by 
v/hich Canada does a kindness to us, was a matter of family agreement 
concerning nobody else. But unfortunately Germany thinks otherwise. 
There is a German Empire. The German Empire is divided into 
States — Bavaria, and let us say Hanover, Saxony, and Wurtemburg. 
They may deal between themselves in any way they please. As a 
matter of fact they have entire free trade among themselves, ^^■e do 
not consider them separate entities ; we treat the German Empire as a 
whole. We do not complain because one State of the German 
Empire gives an advantage to another State in that Empire and does 
not give it to all the rest of the world. But in the case of Canada 
Germany insists on treating Canada as though it were a separate 
country, and it has penalised Canada by placing on Canadian goods an 
additional dutv. Well, now the reason for that is clear. The German 
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newspapers frankly explain that this is a pclicj- of reprisal, and that it is 
intended to deter other colonies from giving to us the same advantage. 
Therefore it is not merely punishment inflicted by Germany upon 
Canada, but it is a threat to South Africa, to Australia, and to New 
Zealand. And this policy of dictation and interference is justified by 
the belief that we are so wedded to our fiscal system that we cannot 
defend our Colonies, and that any one of them which attempts to 
establish any kind of special relations with us does so at its own risk, 
and must be left to bear the brunt of foreign hostility. 

In my mind that is putting us in a rather humiliating 

Humiliating' position. I do not like it at all. I know what will 
position. follow if we allow it to prevail. It is easy to predict the 
consequences. How do you think that in such circum- 
stances we can approach our Colonies with appeals to aid us in 
promoting the union of the Empire, or ask them to bear a share of the 
common burdens ? They will say that the privileges of Empire appear 
to be — if we treat you as relations and friends and show you kindness, 
you who benefit by our action can only leave us alone to fight our own 
battles against those who are offended by our action. Now, is that 
Free Trade ? I am not going further to-night. J.iy object is to put the 
position before you, and, above all, as I have just come home from 
great colonies, I want you to see these matters as they appear to our 
colonial fellow subjects. 

I said just now, is this Free Trade ? No, it is 

An absolute absolutely a new situation. There has been nothing 

situation. ^''^^ ^^ '" ^^^ history. It was a situation that was never 

contemplated by any of those whom we regard as the 

authors of Free Trade. What would Mr. Bright, what would Mr. 

Cobden, have said to this state of things ? I do not know. It would 

be presumptuous to imagine ; but this I can say. Mr. Cobden did not 

hesitate to make a treaty of preference and reciprocity with France, 

and Mr. Bright did not hesitate to approve his action, and I cannot 

believe, if they had been present among us now and known what this 

new situation was, I cannot believe that they would have hesitated to 

make a treaty of preference and reciprocity with our own children. 

Well, you see the point. You want an Empire. Do you think it better 

to cultivate trade with your own people or to let that go in order that 

you may keep the trade of those who rightly enough are your 

competitors and rivals ? I say it is a new position. I say the people. 

of this Empire have got to consider it. They have two alternatives 

before them. They may maintain if they like in all its severity the 

interpretation, in my mind an entirely artificial and 

The two wrong interpretation, which has been placed on the 

alternatives, doctrines of Free Trade by a small remnant of Little 
Englanders, of the Manchester School, who now profess to 
be the sole repositories of the doctrines of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. 
They may maintain that policy in all its severity, though it is repudiated 
by every other nation and by all your own colonies. In that case they 
will be absolutely precluded either from giving anv kind of oreferenrf^ 
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or uyoirr to any of ieir c:'Iordes s.":»:\:>ig, or evea [KOtectiag theii 
cflonfcs .abroad when tbey ccer to fiiToar cs. That is the fiist 
aiteraadv^, 

A self- ''^ *eo:-d alcemarfve is thit we ^Hxdd in^st that 

SKStaka^aai ^"^^ «ffl boc be boond by i^^-y p^in^'.y technical ddSnitioR 
s^ ^»g«3 ag of Free Trace, :hi^ tirhle we seek as one chief object, 
"■*■*■ tr«e inxTchioge ct trade and ooranierce between cwr- 
seJrcs and all the &id:-s c: tie wodd, we will, newerthi^ess, recoT«r 
<xir fireedoBQ. rescme tfci: pows c: negotiatk» and, if neeessaiy, 
r«i.:iucn whenever ccr own intete^s car o«tt itJatioDS between our 
colonies and ocuseives are thneateEed by other pecp'e. I fcate the 
raaitcr .r. yvrr hands. I desire diat i discosseon on tMs s-jbrexrc shoold 
be «>rened. The tiire his not yet cosae to settle :c bat it seems to me 
that ter coed or for e\-l'. this is an issue mnch gre^tter in its cossev^tEences 
than any of oor local cispctes. Make i raisike in legi^atioa. Yet it 
CITS be conecSedL Mike a inis::ike in yc-ir ImpeiM poKcy. It is 
iwetrievaWe. Yoa hsTie in eppctrcnity : yea will rte^"er h-tve ft again. 
I do act think ntysei: thj^t i GeaeialEisciiac :s ver}- neir ; bat whether it 
is reir or dtscict I thir.k oer opponents nay perhaps find titat the isaoes 
which tfiey prcrcse to raise ire not the issues on which «« shaD take 
the opiaioc ef the cociiry. If we laise an ^neof this kind the 
answer wiD d^end not on petty perscEil ccnsidaratiorts. not on 
tatnprrary intanssts, bet on whether th.e reopfe of tfiis country reaDy 
ha-^ ;t in their heaits to do all tlnat is necessary, eren if it occasionallr 
cces ag-ainst their own prejudices, to ccnsclidate an Empire whidi can 
onhr be maintained by telinor.s ef int^est as well as by lelatioDS of 
sentinvent. And for my cw-n p-art I befiete in a British Empii^ fn an 
Empire which, thcnch it shon'.d be its nrst dcty t>> cahivate 6iaadsliip 
with ai; the nations of the wodd. shcnid yec eren if jIodc; be sdP 
s::scaining and sdi^difBcieBs able to maintain itself against the 
ccnipedtirn of ili it; nT-.i!s. An>i I do cot bdiere in a little En^and 
■srhdch shall be sep-anated trom all those to whcni it ■sronid in tfse 
natmal oocrse Icck for snprort and arectiao, a little Ecgiind which 
wtwld diaa be dependent abtschate'y on the mi^cy of those who enyy 
its pcesent prosperirr. and who ha.Te sho's-n they are read- to do all in 
dseir rearer to prevent is farar^ anion with the Brltiih races throagboot 
tbe wcr.<t. 
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I MEAN to talk to you to-night on one subject, and one subject 
alone, not because there are not many other topics of deep interest 
to this nation on which I should like to address you, but because I am 
well aware that you first want to hear what I have to say on the subject 
of tariff reform, and that if that subject is to be dealt with at all it had 
better not be limited by the introduction of other and alien themes. 
Now, this is not a new subject. It is not a new subject in this hall. It 
is not a new subject as discussed by the National Union of Conservative 
Associations. On the contrary, all who will look back over the records 
of this great association, drawn from every part of England, whom I 
now have the honour to address, may convince themselves that the 
subject of tariff reform has been never absent or but rarely absent from 
your deliberations, and that, at all events within the limits of my 
political recollection, there have ever been a great variety of opinion 
held on this subject within the limits of one united party. Well, what is 
it, ladies and gentlemen, which has suddenly brought this topic forward ? 
What has suddenly brought this topic — often before 
^htV^^^ 1 y°'^ before — into that exceptional prominence which it 
topi(Fforward ? "°^ holds ? There are those who would attribute this 
new importance which it has acquired to a great speech 
delivered by a great man, in the month, I think it was, of May last. 
But, after all, it was not in May last that Mr. Chamberlain first uttered 
the sentiments which he expressed with such burning eloquence, and 
something more is required to account for a phenomenon unparalleled in 
the political experience of any man whom I am now addressing. 

What, then, is the reason why tariff reform has come so much to the 
front ? I attribute it to more than one cause. In the first place, re- 
member that the late war has brought us into closer and more conscious 
touch with the great Colonial Empire, of which this country is the 
centre. Remember, also, that the Prime Ministers and 
Action of representatives of those colonies brought before this 
the Colonies, country and the Empire, in the most categorical and 
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explicit terms, the question of tariff reform in connection with our 
Colonial Empire; and remember, also, that there has been for 
some time past— long, indeed, before the recent development of this 
tariff controversy— there has been a great uneasiness among all parties, 
and among men of the most varied opinions, a growing uneasiness as to 
the condition of British trade in its relation to the trade of the world. 
If you want to have evidences of that fact, do not look at the speeches 
that have been delivered since tariff reform came to the front ; look at 
the speeches that were delivered before that epoch. Then you will 
have some impartial test, some undoubted guide as to the opinions held on 
this subject before the perturbing effects of controversy made themselves 
felt. And if you look at the speeches, posters, pamphlets, and articles 
written on the subject of technical education, written on the necessity 
of meeting foreign competition by increased educational efforts in this 
country, a movement which I heartily sympathise with, and which I 
have in my way to the best of my ability done what I could to promote, 
I say if you look at those utterances delivered by men of all shades of 
opinion you will see that I am not exaggerating when I say there has 
been, for some years past, a feeling of growing uneasiness as to the 
... . industrial position of Great Britain among the industrial 

tio"n of r^wt' "a''0"s of the world. Therefore when Mr. Chamberlain 
Britian. made his speech — a speech to which we naturally date 

back this movement — it would have had no effect com- 
parable to that which it has actually produced had it not fallen on 
ground prepared for it by circumstances, had it not dealt with 
a problem, to which every man, consciously or unconsciously, 
had begun to apply himtelf. Now, that feeling was greatly 
intensified by what occurred in relation to Canada's Imperial effort 
to give preferential treatment to this country. You all have the 
particulars of the incident in your mind, how Canada gave pre- 
ferential treatment to our manufacturers and how thereupon 
Canada was threatened, by at least one foreign power, with some 

species of retaliation for what she had done. That 

The Canadian brouglit home to many minds the consciousness of our 

preference, helplessness under our existing tariff system to deal with 

a situation of that kind. You cannot go to war over 
tariff questions. Tariff attacks can only be met by tariff replies, and 
I think every Englishman felt, when he heard that there was some 
danger lest a British colony should be penalised for her efforts after 
closer Imperial union with the mother country. Every Englishman, 
I say, felt that we were helpless indeed under our existing tariff system 
to meet a situation so unexpected and so dangerous. That feeling of 
helplessness has not been diminished by a survey of the commercial 
movements of the world during the last two generations. Sixty years 
have passed, or nearly sixty years, since the greatest, or at all events 
the most notorious, step was taken in the direction of tariff reform in 
this country in the great epoch between 1841 and 1846. Those sixty 
years have been filled with refutation of the prophecies made by the 
great tariff reformers, i am not going to say a word against those 
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tariff reforms, I believe them to have been appropriate, 

The hopes jj^^^ indeed, necessary at the time they were made j but 

a|a*"' ^^^ t'""^ ^^^y ^^''^ ""^^® is very different from the lime 

in which we live, and every year that has passed, at all 
events in the latter half of that sixty years, during the generation of 
which we in this room have some personal recollection, is a contra- 
diction of all the hopes, all the aspirations, all the prophecies which 
then filled the mouths and the minds of men. I have never been 
one of those who attack Mr. Cobden because he made a great many 
prophecies that have been falsified. Any of us who are rash enough 
to make prophecies, and are famous enough to have those prophecies 
recorded, are pretty sure sixty years hence to find ourselves very much 
in Mr. Cobden's position. At all events, if he was unfortunate as 
a prophet he was only a little more unfortunate than the rest of his 
fellow creatures. The observation I have to offer on these prophecies 
is not by way of criticism of Mr. Cobden, but of criticism, if at all, 
of his followers, because he laid down, or is supposed to have been 
responsible for laying down, doctrines of fiscal policy adapted to the 
world in which he lived, adapted to the world which he thought he had 
a right to foresee, but not adapted to the world in every respect, at 

all events, in which we at this time live. What was 

Mr, Cobden's ^^- Cobden's ideal? No one will deny that he was a 

ideal, patriot. Yet I think few who have studied his life and 

writings will pretend that the sentiment of nationality 
had any large place in his philosophy of politics. He looked forward 
to a world in which national divisions might indeed remain, but with 
their emphasis largely diminished, if not wholly effaced, a world in 
which the division between nations would in no sense correspond 
with fiscal and commercial divisions, a world in which Free 
Trade would have swept away altogether all rivalry between men 
of different races, of different creeds, and of different political 
institutions, a world which would commercially be one, without 
artificial barriers, in which production would follow natural lines, 
and in which international manufacture would take not a competitive 
but a co-operative shape. That was his ideal. He drew from it the 
conclusion that in a world thus industrially organised, war would be a 
practical impossibility ; that lution would be so linked to nation by 
commercial and financial ties that it would be impossible either for 
national ambition or national vanity to break the great peace which was 
to brood over the face of the world. Who shall deny that that 
ideal had in it elements of great nobility ? Not I for one. But 
that ideal world is not the world in which we live. It is not 
merely — and let this be noted, for it is important — it is not merely 
that Protection has survived as a relic — a barbarous relic, as 
Mr. Cobden would have thought— of a past time. It is not merely 
that nation is still divided from nation by political and racial 

The sentiment P®'^,"^^'^"'!®^' ^^^ ^^^^ — ^^^ actual facts— arc far 

.of strdngeir and more significant than that. What has 

natjofiality. happened in that the sentiment of nationality has 
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received an accretion of strength since that time of which no 
man then living could have dreamed, and that, contemporaneously 
with this growing sentiment of nationality, we have found Protection 
in foreign countries not surviving as the creed of the obscurantist 
minority, but growing in strength day by day, and day by day 
more separating the nations commercially from one another. I 
regrt;t it. I think it is a matter of profound regret ; but after all we 
have to take account of the facts of the world in which we live — 
and neither the individual nor tlic nation can venture with any prospect 
of felicity or success to art as if he lived in an ideal world, and not in a 
world which actually and in matter of fact surrounds him. Well, I am 
afraid that in these years we have too much been in the position of 
dreamers confident in the consistency and the virtue of our own ideal, 
refusing to see that it was not conformed to by our neighbours or the 

world with which we had to deal, and the result is that 

A wall of we have watched for fifty years — we have watched 

hostile tariffs, without saying a word or making a sign — we have 

watched a wall of hostile tariffs growing up, dividing 
nation from nation, and dividing us from the protective nations of the 
world. And we have seen our own colonies, our own flesh and blood, 
ihe very sinews of the Empire that is to be, building up one vested 
interest after another, a system of protection which, when it reaches its 
logical and its natural conclusion, will make it as hard for us, their 
mother country, pledged to defend them, bound to them by every tie 
of affection and regard — will make it as hard for us to export to them 
the results of our industry, our enterprise, and our capital as we now 
find It to export those results to America or to other protective 
countries. I do not know whether there is anybody who has faced 
these facts in their integrity and who can look at them with indifference. 
But the fact remains that over the whole period of the Ufetime of those 
whom I am now addressing we have done nothing whatever, either in 
regard to foreign countries or our own colonies, to remedy a state of 
thinjis so absolutely inconsistent with Free Trade as Mr. Cobden 
understood it. 

I ought, however, to make one exception, I have said 
^'■'^j'* Britain f^^^^ ,^q gj^-Q^j j^j^g Ijggn made. That I believe to be, in 
''"in i^.*^* strictness, inaccurate. One great effort, and in its 

measure one successful effort, was made, and it was made 
by Mr. Cobden himself. I allude to the famous commercial treaty with 
France, negotiated in 1859, brought to a happy and successful issue in 
T 860. When I consider the history of that treaty I ask myself whether 
Mr. Cobden was indeed a Cobdenite. What was the essence of the 
Treaty of i860. We were then in process of complating the great series 
ot tariff reforms, mainly due to Tdry and Conservative statesmen, which 
did so much for English commerce and set so good an example to the 
world. In 1859 there were certain taxes still in existence which the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer and other financial authorities of the 
day thought might well be repealed, but for the repeal of which they 
desired to obtain from the Government of France — at that time perhaps 
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the most Protectionist nation with which we had large dealings — some 
concessions in the direction of free exchange of goods. Now, I want 
to put to you a question. The duties, the repeal of which was promised 
to the French Government as a consideration for some diminution of 
their protective tariffs, were duties to which no value was attached, but 
the contrary, by the British Exchequer. When Mr. Cobden negotiated 
that treaty, he and those who sent him must either have been resolved 
to keep on these duties if the treaty failed, or they must have been 
resolved to give them up in any case. If the latter, if they were 
determined to give up these duties which on their merits they desired to 
repeal, then they were asking from the Fremh Government consideration 
without value received, and the most complimentary epithet that I can 
imagine for a diplomatic transaction of that kind is that it was extremely 
dexterous. The epithets that I should be inclined to apply are all of a 
less complimentary description, but I do not think that those less 

complimentary epithets are deserved. I believe that 

Meamng- j^^j. (Cobden, who was the emissary, and Mr. Gladstone, 

the Treaty ^'^° '^^^ '•^^ Chancellor of the Exchequer, when they 

were dealing with the French Government of the day, 
did not mean to indulge in those over ingenious tactics. But 
what they did say to them, and meant to say to them, was, " If you 
will give us increased facilities for our exports we will remit those 
taxes. If you will not give us increased facilities we will retain those 
taxes." I think that is the only interpretation I can put, consistently 
with the honour of the persons concerned, on that great commercial 
negotiation. But if so, then, in the opinion of Mr. Gladstone and 
Air. Cobden in 1859 and i860, it was legitimate to keep on taxes which 
would have been, from a purely Treasury and revenue point of view, 
iUcgitimate, in order to put pressure on a foreign Government to relax 
its tariff. There is no economical diitinction — there may be a dis- 
tinction from the point of view of practical difficulty — but there is 
absolutely no economical distinction whatever between keeping on a 
tax for diplomatic purposes which you would otherwise repeal, and 
putting on a tax which you would otherwise not put on for carrying 
out the same object. If Mr. Cobden approved the first, we must 
assume that he would not have boggled at the second. I do not 
know whether this point has ever been dealt with by the Cobden Club. 

If not I respectfully commend it to their attention. 

Our Well, that, so far as I know, is the one exception to our 

^'/■^P^^* attitude of somewhat self-complacent indifference 

■" to the tariff poUcy of our great commercial friends 

and rivals, and to the tariff policy of our own 
colonies. I do not think it is to our credit, and I confess that 
.v.hen I hear criricisms — criticisms with which I sympathise, taken by 
themselves — on that American and that German policy which hai 
caused those great industrial nations to accompany their marvellous 
commercial expansion, with protective duties which must have thrown 
a most heavy burden on the consumer, I feel that they have a retort 
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to which I. at least, have no reply. They may well say to ns that, 

though their external pohcy has bein thus Protectionist, at all events 

within the limits of their own country, they have esrablislied pem:iir.ent 

Free Trade, and that at this moment within the circuit of the German 

. . Empire and within the vast ambit of the Amarican 

^J^^^ ™ J Commonwealth all dunes, all restriction on Free Trade— 

the U.S. everything which can hamper production, everyihing 

which can limit the increase of wealth — have been 
abolished by their patriotism and their fores ght. And they may well 
ask us whether we in the Brirish Empire can roir.t to a similar cicfjre, 
and whether at this moment that Free Trade of ^hich we talk so much 
and of which we boast so loudly, is Free Trade extending beyond the 
nrrrow limits of the four seas, and whether it even incindes those great 
self-governing colonies whith we proudly boast are to be the great 
buttresses of our Empire in the future. 

I take ::. ladies and gendemen, that it is quite im- 

E?a ^ect of possible for any ntan to say — I knc ■s- :t is quite impossible 

fcreiga tsn£Es. for any Free Trader to say — that we have not sunered 

deeply and profoundly by foreign tariffs in this countr)-. 
Free Trade is indeed an empty name, a vain farce, if the f. ct that 
foreign nations are setting themselves to work to divert our industries 
into channels into which they would never have naturally flowed, to 
exdnde our manufactures from their appropriate markets, and t_" limit 
as far as they r^n the international play of sup:?ly and demand- 'I say 
that Free Trade is indeed a force if these things do ntt produce en evil 
effect not m^erely on the country which in::>os^s Protective d-:ties, but 
on the Free Trade country — ^and there is stil one — which has to 
endeavour to the best of its ability to meet them. I do not believe 
that the evils of a foreign Protective tariff" are limited to the mere 
exclusion of our products from their markets. There has been a 
development of which ilr. Cobden and Mr. Cobdens contemp<:rar:rS 

never dreamed, the development of the trust system under 

Devidi^neiit of ^-^^ -rotecticn of these tariffs which inflicts an iniurv on 

ct5^ the 'capital and sriH more on the Tvorkmen of diese 

islands. The phenomenon is so new that I dare scarce 
venture to jwophecy what development it is hkeiy to »ake, whether :t is 
going to exj>and into a great national danger or -R-hether it is going to 
be limited to the e\Tl which I fear it has already in£:cted. But of tr.;s 
you mav be abscluielv s: re. that in the combination, in tee ail.ante ci 
trusts and ariff's there is a danger to the capital ard liie enterprise of this 
country which acts and reacts not mainly, net principaliy. en the 
capitalist — for he is a; hberty to go to those regions where tariffs will 
beneiit his industrv, not iriure it— but which will fall wiih the hea^est 
weight on the artisan and labour classes of this country who Inave no 
methods, or no m^ethods known ta me, by which they are capable of 
piotectiDg their interests against titis pending danger Now. if I have 
righdy described the dar'gers and the evils frcm which we roller. 

_ . » _ __ _:_i_i i~ --.1. — .- -i «--l-.^--f-i^T- T V»-*i-»TT- r\F 1 ^iiT\» XTt* 
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. P , . . but I do know of a palliative. 1 am not going to stand 
t C ''* ^P ^'"^^^ °" ^" occasion when it is my duty to advise the 
great party of which for the moment I am the chief — it 
is not, I say, consistent with my duty to draw an imaginary picture of 
the blessings to follow from any remedy which I have to propose. I 
know of no cure. The ill has gone too far. You will not get 
the great commercial nations of the world to abandon Protection.- 
I fear you will not get our great self-governing colonies to retrace 
the steps which we have, without remonstrance, permitted them to take. 
I therefore say there is no cure for the evils that I have described, but I 
t±iink there is a palliative, and it is that palliative which I am here to 
recommend to you to-day. Remember what the situation is which I 
have endeavoured to describe to you. Mr. Cobden supposed that the 
world was going to be a Free Trade world, in which trade would follow 
its natural courses unhampered by the devices of statesmen and politi- 
cians, untouched by the influence of international treaties. 
whicTwe^TC "^^^^ is what he hoped, that is what he believed. What, 
to deal. ^ f^*-'' ^'^ have got to deal v.'ith is a world in which the 
international commercial relations are regulated largely 
by treaty, in which trade flows along channels engineered not by nature 
but by diplomacy. Is it common sense that in a world which is com- 
mercially governed by treaty we, the greatest commercial nation of all, 
should come forward and say, "We will endeavour to arrange treaties 
with you. We have nothing to give you, we have nothing to withhold 
from you. We throw ourselves upon your mercy and upon your con- 
sideration. Remember, please remember, how good we are to your 
commerce ; how we throw no impedinrent in its way, how 
we do all we can for you ; and please do not forget us 
when you are makijig your next treaty " ? I am incapable 
. ^ of believing that a nation which deliberately deprivee 
Anations itself of its power of bargaining is a nation which 
bargaining. ^^ likely to make very good bargains. I have been asked 
by friends of mine whether there really is any ground 
for believing that we should make better bargains if we had the free- 
dom of negotiation which I ask you to give us. I confess that the very 
question seems to me to show that the questioner lives in a world of 
economic phantasmagoria, with no relation whatever to the realities in 
which, fortunately or unfortunately, our lot is cast. Are commercial 
bargains different from all other bargains ? Are negotiations between 
nations which deal with duties on manufactured goods different in 
essence and in character from other negotiations carried on for other 
purposes ? Did any man ever hear of a country going into negotiations 
for these purposes, which came out of these negotiations with success ' 
unless it had in the course of these negotiations something which in ' 
case of necessity it might withhold? 
Fundamental ^^ request therefore to you to-night— the fundamental 
request : ^^^ essential request to which everything I have to 
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give to the Go\crnment of ihis country, from whatever party that 

Government may be drawn, that freedom of negotiation of which 

we have been deprived, not by the force of circumstances, not by the 

action of overmastering forces, not by the pressure of foreign Powers, 

but by something which I can only describe as our own pedantry and 

our own self-conceit. (A voice, " How can we give you that power? ") 

I have stated the fundamental proposition which I wish to affirm, but 

I agree with my friend opposite that it is necessary for me, though it 

may not be interesting to you, that I should answer some questions 

which will inevitably be asked as to the manner in which that freedom 

H •!! '■h f '^'^ which I ask is going to be used. I would, however, 

freedX be ot)SS'^e that that question is often put in a manner 

used ? which I regard as highly unreasonable. I suppose there 

is not a man in this room who denies that we ought to 
have a fleet or navy, but am I or is any other Minister to tell you how 
that navy is to be used in 1904, or 1905, or 1906, or 1907. That is a 
prophetic calculation which neither I nor any other man can make. 
All you can say is this — that it is absolutely necessary for this country 
to have at its command in case of need a great navy, and it is 
necessary, though I admit less necessary, but it is necessary, in my 
judgment, that this country should also have at its command those 
instruments of negotiation for which in general terms I have already 
pleaded. Hovv either of these instruments of national policy 
is to be employed must necessarily depend on the exigencies of 
the moment. But though I think the question is thus put very 
often in a most unreasonable fashion, I am perfectly ready to answer 
it so far as in my judgment it can be answered by hypothesis and 
prophecy. 

Let it be noted that I have brought before your attention two 
separate aspects of one great problem. I have pointed out to you that 
we have allowed, so to speak, the industrial world to slide into this 
system of high protective duties against this country, without effort and 
without remonstrance, but that world that is so active partly consists of 
our own colonies, our own self-governing dependencies who have fiscal 
and mast always retain fiscal autonomy, and partly consists of foreign 
nations properly so called. 

Now the problems raised by the protective policy of 

The Colonial these tv70 classes of autonomous communities are 

problem. different, though they arise from the same difficulty and 

spring from the same root. And as regards the first of 
those — our relations with our colonies— let me say that I think we have 
in this country been strangely blind, and strangely dull to the abnormal 
and anomalous situation in which the British Empire is placed in these 
fiscal matters. You will find many cases in which fiscal union has 
been the prelude to that closer and more intimate union which is the 
basis of national strength. I may mention, as a Scotsman, the case of 
England and Scotland. If any of you will consult your histories you 



greater Kinffdom was no love of being under a British Parliament, biii;i 
tiie conviction that it was absolutely necessaiy for, national existence, 
at all events, for na,tibnal prosperityj. that Englahd and Scotjiind 
should be fiscally one, ,«! 

Fiscal union ' '^'■^^^ ""'°"' ^^'^'^^ ^^' *° '**^"'' merely, so to speatei 
as a ' on a fiscal basis, now depends on the stronger bond of 
■tepping sentiment, and it has welded. the two peoples tog«ifher, 
stone. in an inseparable unit which it will not be possiblis for 
any hostile force to divide. If I wished to load my speiich with historical 
illustrations I might, of course, point to the case of Germany,- For 
Germany resembles Scotland in this respect that fiscal union began 
beifore that political union, which has been the greatest incident in 
modern European history. VVe, on the other hand, have been contented 
apparendy as far as. our l^mpire is concerned to see 
Disquieting divisions, fiscal divisions, growmg with our growth, and at 
divisions, the very moment when the population and wealth of our 
colonies are increasing, and the sentiment of comntOHl 
interest, common blood, ' and coinmon institutions is daily [gaining, 
strength we see these fiscal divisions deepening and broadening, of 
which no man can prophesy the ultimate result, and which I venture to 
say no man of sober judgment or any knowledge of history can contem^; 
plate without disquiet. That is the first branch of the problem. I am 
disposed to say that,: in many respects, it is the most important branch, 
and I have sorrowfully to adrtiit that it is also the most difficult branch, 
and for this reason ; the evil has been allowed to grow, both by us and,; 
by our colonies, to a point at which it in probably incapable of any 
complete remedy, and at which even an attempted remedy, so far as I. 
am able to see, would involve the taxation of food in this country. 

Now, I do not think that public opinion is ripe in. 
rioefoPfood *'''* country for the taxation of food, 1 have given the 
taxes. matter my most earnest consideration, and that is the 
donclusion at which I have arrived. Of course, all 
must admit^I do not care what their opinions are — all must admit 
that the taxation of food, indeed every kind of taxation, is, in itself, an 
evil, I think indeed that the evils of the taxation of food, so far as 
that taxation is kept within narrow limits — I want to tell the whole? 
truth to this vast audience— I think that the evils of the taxation of; 
food kept within those narrow limits have been exaggerated beyond 
what reason and logic justify, but I think, nevertheless, for historic 
rea-sons, that feeling— though it does go beyond what logic and reason 
seems to justify — is one of those ingrained — perhaps "ingrained" 
means nearly permanent— but one of those sentiments born of the 
history of a people of which it is absolutely necessary that every prac^| 
tical statesman should take account, of which I, do take account, and? 
which I believe you cannot traverse with impunity. And the reasoul 
is not far to seek. Compare the cases of France and of England. 
French and ^" France at this moment it would be Jmpojtw'We for 
En^b any legislator to attempt to make the sniallest breach 
compared, in that theoretical equality which, for historic rtasond 
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was burnt into tliem, by tlie , great struggle of the French 
Revolution. Every Frenchman; or most Frenchmen, believe it ?s ^n 
immutable creeci.' The Englishman, on the other hand, cares little for 
speculative equality. What he w?ints is liberty. The Frenchman, 
however, is tolerant, tp a degree incredible am(.ng us, of any taxation 
of food. Remember, Frarice is a country governedi under as 
democratic a Government as our own, and taxation of food is part of 
their normal system. And they are not content with having taxation 
on food for what we should call National and Imperial purposes, but 
they pay what we pay out of rates very largely by the taxation of food. 
Now take the case of England. In En£;l£ti;id we had no French 
Revolution. There is not burning in us, by our historic experience, 
any of the feelings which animate the French on the 
Food tax not subject of equality, but the memory of the iriisery endured 
practicable, by our working classes, and especially by the agricultural 
labourer in the days when wheat was at 70^., 80s., or 
loos, a quarter, has become associated, though I admit with very little 
Hstoric propriety, but it has, as a matter of fact, become associated with 
the question of the abolition of the corn tax. It has been burnt into 
the historic imagination of the people., It cannot be eliminated by the 
best logic, the most conclusive reasoning, or the most eloquent speeches, 
I am, therefore, distinctly of opinion — I am speaking here as one who is 
feound to give advice to a great party on the policy which they should 
regard as their official policy a:s' the best results of my reflections, I am 
bound to ask you to adopt the conclusion that a tax on food is not, with 
public opinion in the state in which we now find it, within the limits of 
practical politics. So much for the colonial branch of the question. 

j^jj Now, you win ask me how I mean to carry out, or 

Bjspeiitation how I contemplate should be carried out, that liberty of 

of a tariff negotiation for which I ask in respect of foreign countries. 

war. Well, there are a great many people who seem to think 

that if we ask for liberty of negotiation in respect of tariffs with foreign 

countries we mean to enter into a general tariff war with the whole 

world. No such' idea, no such expectation is entertained, at all, events 

by myself. I don't know whether most of you have sufficiently followed 

the practice of foreign countries in their tariff negotiations.' What they 

commonly, or what they often do, is to have what they call a combative, 

a very high, tariff placed on all foreign goods which they then proceed 

to reduce for the benefit of those nations wnich give them something m 

return. So that they start with a heavy general import duty on all 

•foreign goods, which they are prepared to reduce for considerations 

received I contemplate no such procedure with regard to this country. 

I think it would involve far too great a disturbance of ouf habits, our 

wactice, and might risk the disorganization of our trade. 

if^y But I do think that we might with advantage proceed 

' ' What we from the other eind, and if we thought we Could do it with- 

miehtdo. out disadvantage to ourselves— which, after all, is, the 

guidit^g.cdhsideratiori in these matters— we might inforrn 

iany foreign country which we thought was treating us with outrageous 
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uiifainwds that, unlMs they modlfled theiv poUey to our ftdvanWKe, we 
ihould feel ourselves compelled to talco this or tlmt step in rr'K'"''' "J 
their exports to our markets. 1 do not for a moment suggtMi- intit 
foreign counuioi ore animated by a desire to tleutroy our iviide 
simpdeiter. What they wunt to tlo In to Improve their trHtlo lU uur 
jjxponse, which in perhaps rather a different thing ) but In any case?, are 
you not trying them too highly by your prtasent system ? Are y«>u not 
throwing an unnecessary temptation in their way? Supposinn they 
want to do uh justice— let us amumo that— is it fair to go to ilielr 
negotialorH and say, " We liave nothing to give you. We cannot hurt you. 
Our principles are such that you may kick uh round the room and wo 
will only suy ' I'lease, licnii: us bh well m you can'"? T do not think 
that is fair to the I'uroign negotiator, who has to consitkr iiubllc opinion 
in his own country, and I think he would be gruatly l)iilped to do ui 
justice if he knew that behind our request for juhtice there was a 
method of exacting it. 

Now I have spoken at outrageous length, but I have 
An aid to |,gg„ n,03|. anxious to bo perfectly dear and pi-rfectly 
'juitlM explicit as to the advice I want to give you, and,, If I 
' may say bo, through you to the country, You will admit 
that I have not clouded my statement by any verbal rhetoric or any 
attempt at eloquent declamation. 1 have tried to give you the liare 
outlines of rather a hard and difficult argument with all the lucidity 
at my command, but In order that I maybe absolutely beyond reproach, 
and that no man will be able to say hereafter that T have been 
ambiguous or obftcure, in order that every miNunderitandlng shall be 
patently ond obviously a wilful misunderstanding, I will for one moment, 
and it shull be only for a moment, conceive myself ask^d ecrtuin 
questions by this audience. It is not, m you are aware, in aei^ordanco 
with custom on these occasions, iiw it is auring a general election, that 
thci-e should be self-elected questioners on the burnins topic of tlm day, 
Mav I convert myself for the moment on your behalf Into a questioner, 
anci may I put questions to myself P 

Very well, the (irst question which I jiut lo myself il 

of our this!— I can imagine tlio gentleman who interrupted 

grandfather*. '"<'* ^^^^ courteously a few minutes ago putting this 

question to mo. llo may say, " Do you mean to come 

forward and aslc the country to reverse the verdict arrived at in the 

Sreat law suit Instwecn Vma Trade nnd Protection in 1845 ""^ 1:84(5?" 
ly flnHwer is simple and plain. 1 regard the controversy of i8a6 as 
of no interest whatever to us now excc.\ti from «n historical point of 
view. It is over and done with. I care no more for the quarrel 
between Mr. (Jobden and his opponents tlitui I do about the Bangorlan 
controversy, which I expect nobody in my audience ha* ever heard of. 
All that was appropriate in 1845 and 1846 is utterly inappropriate in 
1903 and i!>04. Our grandfathers fought out their battle as practical' 
men, and with a view to the actual situation of the world in wliich they 
lived. Let us in that respect imitate their <rvan;i]>lt)«, and let us not l?ct 
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misled by musty debates, living enough to those who took part in them, 
bat which are as dead to us as ours will be to our grandsons sixty years 
hence. That is the first question which I put. 
Disavowal of ^'^^ second question I will imagine being put to me 
doctrine of is this : "Do you desire to reverse the fiscal tradition, to 
taxation for alter fundamentally , the fiscal tradition, which has 
revenue alone, prevailed during the last two generations ? " Yes, I do. 
"And how," I imagine my questioner going on, "do you propose to 
alter that tradition ? " I propose to alter that tradition by asking the 
people of this country to reverse, to annul, and delete altogether from 
their maxims of public conduct the doctrine that you must never put 
on taxation except for revenue purposes. I say distinctly that in my 
judgment the country ought never to have deprived itself of that 
liberty, and it ought publicly to resume, in the face of Europe and the 
world, that liberty of which it deprived itself. Of course, that liberty 
so resumed may be abused. I do not doubt it. It may get into 
incompetent hands ; ve^ possibly. But nevertheless, in my opinion, it 
should be resumed. This country should again have what every other 
country in the world possesses, and that of which no other country in 
the world would think of depriving itself, the liberty to negotiate and 
something to negotiate with. 

The next question I can imagine being asked of me 

The object is " Why do you want to resume this liberty of negotia- 

in view. tion, seeing how well the country has prospered for all 

those years without it ? " To that my reply is, I hope, 

, explicit and distinct. My object is to mitigate, as far as circumstances 

allow, the injury done to us by hostile tariffs. Those hostile tariffs 

have inflicted on us injury of a double kind. They have divided one 

fragment of the Empire fiscally from the other. They have diverted 

our industries into channels into which they would never have 

naturally flowed, they have restricted and hampered our export trade, 

and their efiect has acted and reacted over the whole community, 

whether they be consumers, producers for home consumption, or 

producers for export. 

, Those are the evils — and in addition, there is another, namely, the 
insecurity which, I fear, some great branches of our industry suffer, and 
-must sufler, so long as we permit protective duties, in combination with 
trusts, to pour into this country at an unnatural price, goods which, 
under a true system of Free Trade, under a system, I mean, in which 
every country produces according to its natural capacity, would never 
be able to compete with, and never be able to outstrip, the industries of 
home origin. Two other questions, and only two others, have to be 
asked. " Will the remedy you propose be complete ? " To that I answer 
that it will not be complete, even if it can be tried in its integrity; and. 
it cannot be tried in its integrity because I believe the country will not 
tolerate a tax on food. 

P J And if the question be asked me, "Then do you 

, p^S? but think it is of any value ? " To that I reply with equal 

useful. clearness, emphasis, and decision that, in my judgment, 
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Undoubtedly it will be useful. There have been plenty of occasions 
in the past, and believe me there will be plenty of occasions 
in the future, when a British Minister, having to conduct a great 
commercial negotiation, will feel his hands strengthened, will feel 
that he is indeed able to represent the interests of the great country 
whose foreign affairs he has to manage, if he can say to the Minister of 
the country with whom he is negotiating : " We do not ask you to 
reverse your commercial policy ; we do not ask you for anything which 
is impossible, but common justice and common fair treatment we do 
ask, and if we do not get it we will take our own measures." 

I hope that, at the risk of some length and some 
" I mean tedium, I have, at all events, avoided any kind of 
to lead." obscurity. I have been asked to give a lead. I think 
that request was a reasonable one. A man who, however 
unworthy, is called on to lead a party must lead it, and so long as I am 
in that position I mean to lead it. I have given this great topic my 
best thoughts, my most earnest consideration, and I am firmly convinced 
that the policy which I now recommend to the party and to the country 
is not only in absolute harmony with all our best traditions, not only 
finds precedent and support in the statements of all our greatest leaders, 
is not only in perfect conformity with the spirit of the great body which 
we here represent, but that also and beyond all, it is the best which this 
country, depending for its gieatness, as it does, on its commercial 
position in the world, can adopt. In that faith, in that belief, and with 
all earnestness of purpose, I recommend it to your favourable 
consideration. 
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at Glasgow, 

(>TH OCTOBER, 1903. 



IV/T Y first duty is to thank this great and representative audience for 
^^^ having offered to me the opportunity of explaining for the first 
time in some detail views which I hold upon the subject of our fiscal 
policy. I would desire no better platform than this. I am in a great 
city — the Second City of the Empire — a city which by the variety of its 
trade, by the enterprise and intelligence which it has always shown, is 
entitled to claim something of a representative character in respect of 
British industry. I am in the city in which Free Trade took its birth, 
the city where Adam Smith taught so long, and where he was one, at 
any rate, of the most distinguished of my predecessors in that great 
office of Lord Rector of your University, to which reference has been 
made, and which it will always be to me a great honour to have filled. 

Adam Smith was a great man. It was not given to 
Views of him — it never has been given to mortals — to foresee all 
Adam Smith, the changes that may occur in something like a century 
and a half, but with a broad and far-seeing intelligence 
which is not common among men, Adam Smith did, at any rate, 
anticipate many of our modern conditions, and when I read his books, 
and when I see even then how he was avrare of the comparative 
importance of home markets as compared with foreign, how he 
advocated retaliation under certain conditions, how he supported the 
navigation laws, how he was the author of a sentence which we ought 
never to forget, that defence is greater than opulence, when I remember 
also how he, entirely before his time, pressed for reciprocal trade 
between our colonies and the mother country, then I say that he had a 
broader mind and a more Imperial conception of the duties of the 
citizens of a great Empire than some of those who have taught also as 
professors, and who claim to be his successors. 

I am not afraid to come here — to the home of Adam 

Not afraid Smith, and to combat free imports; and still less am I 

oreferencie afraid to preach to you preference with our colonies — to 

you in this city, whose whole prosperity has been 
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founded upon its colonial relations. And I must not think only of the 
city. I must think of the country. It is known to every man that 
Scotland has contributed out of all proportion to its population to build 
up the gi-eat Empire of which we are all proud, an Empire which took 
genius and capacity and courage to create — and which requires now 
genius and capacity and courage to maintain. 

I do not regard this as a party meeting. I am no 
A loyal longer a party leader. I am an outsider, and it is not 
hl7partyf ^y intention— I do not think it would be right that I 
should raise any exclusively party issues. But after what 
has occurred in the last few days, after the meeting at Sheffield, a word 
or two may be forgiven to me, who, though I am no longer a leader, am 
still a loyal servant of the party to which I belong. I say to you that 
that party, whose continued existence, whose union, whose strength, I 
still believe to be essential to the welfare of the country, to the welfare 
of the Empire, has found a leader whom every member may be proud 
to follow. Mr. Balfour in his position has responsibilities which he 
cannot share with us, but no one will contest his right — the right to 
which his high office, his ability, and his character alike entitle him— to 
declare the official policy of the party which he leads, to fix its limits, 
to settle the time at which application shall be given to the principles 
which he has put forth. 

For myself, I agree with the principles that he has 
" rh^vi" ^"^ stated. I approve of the policy by which he proposes 
insinuations." *^° S^^^ effect to them, and I admire the courage and 
resource with which he faces difficulties which even in 
our varied political history have hardly ever been surpassed. It ought 
not to be necessary to say any more, but it seems as though in this 
country there would always be men who do not know what loyalty and 
friendship mean, and to them I say that nothing they can do will have 
the slightest influence, or will affect in the slightest degree, the friendship 
and the confidence which exist and have existed for many years 
between the Prime Minister and myself. Let them do their worst, their 
insinuations pass us by like the idle wind ; and I would say to my 
friends, to those who support me in the great struggle on which I have 
entered, I would say to them also — " I beg of you give no encourage- 
ment to those mean and libellous insinuations, and understand that 
under no conceivable circumstances will I allow myself to be put up in 
any sort of competition, direct or indirect, with the friend and the 
leader whom I mean to follow." 

What is my position? I have invited a discussion 
Position of upon a question which comes peculiarly within my pro- 
pioneer, vince owing to my past life, owing to the office which I 
so recently held. I have invited a discussion upon it. 
I have not pretended that a matter of this importance is to be settled 
off-hand. I have been well aware that the country has to be educated, J 
as I myself have had to be educated, before I saw or could see all the 
bearings of this great matter. And therefore I take up the position of 
^ pioneer J I go in front of the army. If the army is attacked I crj 
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back to it. Meanwhile, putting aside all these personal and party 
questions, I ask my countrymen, without regard to any political opinion 
which they may have hitherto held, to consider the greatest of all the 
great questions that can be put before the country — to consider it 
impartially, if possible, and to come to a decision. 

And it is possible— I am always an optimist — it is 
The nation possible that the nation may be prepared to go a little 
^^ . J further than the official programme. I have known them 
programme, ^o ^'^ ^^ before. No harm has come to the party, no 
harm that I know of has come to those who, as scouts, 
or pioneers, or investigators, and discoverers, have gone a little before 
them. AV^ell, one of my objects in coming here is to find an answer to 
that question — Is the country prepared to go a little further ? I suppose 
that there are differences in Scotland, differences in Glasgow, as there 
certainly are in the southern country, and those differences, I hope, are 
mainly difference as to methods, for I cannot conceive that, so far as 
regards the majority of the country at any rate, there can be any differ- 
ence as to our objects. 

What are our objects ? They are two. In the first 

Objects place, we all desire the maintenance, the increase, of the 

in view. national strength and prosperity of the United Kingdom. 

I do not know — that may be a selfish desire, but to my 

mind it carries something more than mere selfishness. You cannot 

expect foreigners to take the same views as we do of our position and 

duty. To my mind Britain has played a great part in the past in the 

history of the world, and for that reason I wish Britain to continue. 

Then, in the second place, our object is, or should be, the realisation of 

the greatest ideal which has ever come to statesmen in any country or 

in any age — the creation of an Empire such as the world has never 

seen. 

We have to cement the union of the States beyond 
What we the seas, we have to consolidate the British race, we have 
have to do. to meet the clash of competition and strife, which, 
commercial now, has sometimes in the past been other- 
wise and may again be in the future. Whatever it be, whate%'er danger 
threatens us, we have to meet it, no longer as an isolated country, we 
have to meet it as fortified and strengthened and buttressed by all those 
of our kinsmen in those powerful and continually rising States which 
speak our common tongue and boast allegiance to our common flag. 
These are the two great objects that, as I have said, we all should have 
in view. How are we to attain them ? 

In the first place let me say one word as to the 

How the ' method in which this discussion is to be carried on. 

discussion Surely it should be treated in a manner worthy of its 

should be j^^gnitude, worthy of the dignity of the theme. For my 

conducte . ^^^^^ ^ ^jg^^jg^jj^j j^ny imputation of motive, of evil and 

unworthy motive, upon those who may happen to disagree with me, and 

I claim equal consideration from them. I claim that this matter 

■should be treated on its merits, without personal feeling, personal 
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bitterness, and if possible without entering upon questions of 
purely party controversy. And I do that, not only for the reason I 
have given, but also because if you are going to make a change 
in a system which has existed for sixty years, which affects more or less 
every man, woman, and child in the kingdom, you can only make that 
change successfully if you have behind you not meiely a party support • 
if you do not attempt to force it on by a small majority on a large and 
unwilling minority ; but if it becomes, as I believe it will become, a 
national policy which is consonant with the feeling, the aspiration, and 
the interest of an overwhelming proportion of the country. 

When I was speaking just now of the characteristics 
\AJJhy not ^f Glasgow as a great city, I am not certain whether I 
well al<Mie? mentioned that I believe it is one of the most prosperous 
of cities ; that it has had a great and continuous pros- 
perity. And if that be so, there, more than anywhere, I have got to 
answer the question, " Why can't you leave well alone ? " Well, I have 
been in Venice, the beautiful city of the Adriatic, which had at one time 
a commercial supremacy quite as great in proportion as anything that 
we have ever enjoyed. Its great glories have departed. But what I 
was going to say was that when I was there last I saw the great tower of 
the Campanile rising above the city, which it had overshadowed for 
centuries, and looking as though it was as permanent as the city itself ; 
and yet, the other day, in a few minutes the whole structure fell to the 
ground. Nothing was left of it but a mass of ruin and rubbish. 

I do not say to you, gentlemen, that I anticipate 
Signs of any catastrophe so great or so sudden for British trade, 
Decay. but I do say to you that I see signs of decay, that I 
see cracks and crevices in the walls of the great structure, 
that I know that the foundations upon which it has been raised are not 
broad enough or deep enough to sustain it. Now, do I do wrong, if I 
know this — if I even think that I know it — do I do wrong co warn 
you ? Is it not a most strange and inconsistent thing that, while 
certain people are indicting the Government in language which, to say 
the least of it, is extravagant, for not having been prepared for the great 
war from which we have recently emerged with success — is it not strange 
that these same people should be denouncing me in language equally 
extravagant, because I want to prepare you now, while there is time, 
for a struggle greater in its consequences than that to which I have 
referred— a struggle from which, if we emerge defeated, this country 
will lose its place, will no longer count among the great nations of the 
world — a struggle which we are asked to meet with antiquated weapons 
and with old-fashioned tactics ? 

I tell you that it is not well to day with British 

It is not well industry. We have been going through a period of great 

^Industrv^ expansion. The whole world has been prosperous, and 

we have been prosperous with the rest of the world. I 

see signs of a change, but let that pass. When the change comes 

I think even Free Fooders will be converted. But, meanwhile, what are 

the facts? The year 1900 was the record year of British trade; the 
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Dorts were the largest we had ever known. The year 1902— last 
ir — was nearly as good, and yet if you will compare your trade 
1872 — thirty years ago — with the trade of 1902, the export trade, you 
1 find that there was a paltry increase of 20 millions. That, I 
nk, is something like 7^ per cent., and meanwhile the population has 
:reased 30 per cent. Can you go on supporting your population at 
It rate of increase when even in the best of years you can only show 
much smaller an increase in your foreign trade ? The actual increase 
s 20 millions, and we are a Free Trade country ! 

In the same time the increase in the United States 
-omparison qj- America was no millions; the increase in Germany 
counb-ies.^ was 56 millions. In the United Kingdom trade has 

practically been stagnant for thirty years. It went down 
the interval ; it has now gone up in prosperous times ; but in the 
)st prosperous time it is barely, in the least degree, better than it 
s thirty years ago. And meanwhile the protected countries, the 
.mtries which you have been told, which at one time I myself believed, 
re going rapidly to wreck and ruin, have progressed in an infinitely 
tter proportion than ourselves. Now that is not all. Not merely has 
i amount of your trade remained stagnant, but the character of your 
de has changed. When Mr. Cobden preached his doctrines he 
[ieved— and he had at that time considerable reason to suppose — 
It, while foreign countries would supply us with our food and raw 
iterials, we should remain the workshop of theworld, and should send 
;m in exchange our manufactures. But that is exactly what we have 
t done. On the contrary, in the period to which I have referred we 
: sending less and less of manufactures to them, and they are sending 
ire and more of manufactures to us. 

Now, I know how difficult it is for a great meeting 
Trade must like this to follow figures. I shall give you as few as I 
e analysed, can, but I must give you some to lay the basis of my 

argument. I have had a table constructed, and upon 
Lt table I would be willing to base the whole of my contention. I 
1 take some figures from it. You have got to analyse your trade. It 
lot merely a question of amount. You have got to consider of what 
is comprised. Now, what has been the case with regard to our 
nufactures ? Our existence as a nation depends upon our manu- 
turing capacity and production. We are not an agricultural country. 
at can never be the main source of our prosperity. We are a great 
nufacturing country. 

Now, in 1872 we sent to the protected countries of 
Export of Europe and to the United States of America 116 millions 
anufactures. of exported manufactures. In 1882, ten years later, it 

fell to 88 millions ; in 1892, ten years later, it fell to 

millions; in 1902 — last year — although the general exports had 

reased, the exports of manufactures had declined again to 73I 

llions ; and the total result of this is that in thirty years you are sending 



countries vvhich, although they may have tariffs, have no manufactures, 
and, therefore, the tariffs are not protective — such countries as Egypt, 
and China, and South America, and similar places. They have not 
fallen to anj considerable extent. They have practically remained the 
same, but on the whole they have fallen 3^ mihions. Adding that to 
the loss on the protected countries, you have lost altogether in your 
exports of manufactures 46 millions. 

How is it that that has not impressed the people 

th^^'"f °al ^^'^'^^ now? Because the change has been concealed 

market. ^^ °^^ statistics. I do not say our statistics have not 

shown that, because you could have picked it out from 
them ; but as they are not put in a form which is understanded of the 
people — the real facts — you have failed to observe that the continuance 
of your trade has depended entirely on British possessions. While 
those foreign countries have declined 46 millions, your British 
possessions have increased 40 millions. And at the present time your 
trade with the colonies and British possessions is larger, larger in 
amount, very much larger in amount, and much more valuable in its 
character than the trade with any of the other categories I have named. 
It is much larger than our trade to the whole of Europe and the United 
States of America ; it is much larger than our trade to those neutral 
countries of which I have spoken, and it remains at the present day the 
most rapidly increasing, the most important, the most valuable of the 
whole of our trade. 

But now one more comparison. During this period 

oT °^ thirty years in which our exports of manufactures 

imports. '•° foreign countries have fallen 46 millions, what has 

happened with their exports to us ? They have risen 
from 63 millions in 1872 to 149 millions in 1902. They have increased 
86 millions. Well, that may be all right. I am not for the moment 
saying whether that is right Or wrong, but when people say we ought to 
hold exactly the same opinion about things that our ancestors did, my 
reply is that I dare say we should do so if circumstances had remained 
the same. 

But, now, if I have been able to make these figures 

Imperial trade dear to you, there is one thing which follows, that is 

essential^ that our Imperial trade is absolutely essential to our 

prosperity at the present time. If that trade declines, or 
if it does not increase in propoi tion to our population, and to the loss 
of trade with foreign countries, then we stnk at once into a fifth-rate 
nation. Our fate will be the fate of the empires and kingdoms of the 
past. We have reached our highest point, and, indeed, I am not 
certain that there are not some of my opponents who do not regard 
that with absolute complacency. I do not. As I have said, I have 
the misfortune to be an optirtiist. I do not believe in the setting of the 
British star. But then I do not believe in the folly of the British 
people. I trust them. I trust the working classes of this country, and 
I have confidence that they who are our masters, electorally speaking, 
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modify their policy to suit the new conditions. They must meet the 
new conditions with an altogether new policy. 

VVell, now, I have said that if our Imperial trade 

Three declines, we decline. Now, my second point is this^ — it 

conundrums, will decline, inevitably it will decline, unless, while there 

is still time, we take the necessary steps to preserve it. 

Now, have you ever considered why it is that Canada takes six times as 

much, or thereabouts, of British manufactures as the United States of 

America does per head ? When you answer that, then I have another 

conundrum. Why does Australasia take about three times as much per 

head as Canada ? And, to wind up, why does South Africa — the white 

population of South Africa — take more per head than Australasia ? 

When you have got to the bottom of that, and it is not difficult, you 

will see the whole argument. 

These countries are all Protective countries. I see 

The colonies ^j^^t the Labour leaders, or some of them, in this 

Protection country, are saying that the interest of the working class 

is to maintain our present system of free imports. The 

moment those men go to the colonies — I will undertake to say there is 

nat one of them has ever been there for six months without singing a 

different tune. The vast majority of the working men in all the colonies 

are Protectionists. Well, I am not inclined to accept the easy explanation 

of that, that they are all fools. 1 do not understand why an intelligent 

man, a man who is intelligent in this country, becomes at once 

an idiot when he goes to Australia. But I will tell you what he 

does do— he gets rid of a good number of old-world prejudices and 

superstitions. 

I say they are Protectionist — all these countries. 
History jvfo^ ^hat is the history of Protection. In the first 
Protection place, a tariff is imposed. There are no industries, or 
practically none, but only a tariff. Then gradually 
industries grow up behind the tariff wall. In the first place, they are 
the primary industries — the industries for which the country has natural 
aptitude, or for which it has some special advantage— mineral or other 
resources. Then, when those are supplied, the secondary industries 
spring up. First the necessities, then the luxuries, until at last all the 
ground is covered. Now, these countries of which I have been 
speaking to you are in different stages of the Protective process. In 
America the process is complete, she produces everything, she excludes 
everything. There is no trade to be done with her — or only a paltry 
six shillings per head. Canada has been Protective for a long time, and 
a Protective policy has produced its natural result. The principal 
industries are there, and you can never get rid of them. They will be 
there for ever. But up to the present lime the secondary industries 
have not been created. There is an immense deal of trade which is 
still open to you which you may still retain, which you may i.icrease. 
In Australasia the industrial position of the country is still less advanced. 
The pastoral, the agricultural products of the country have been the 
first to develop, an4 accordingly Australia talres more than Canada. 



And in the Cape and in South Afrii/a there are practically, speaking 
generally, no industries at all. { 

Very well. Now X ask you— suppose that we inter- 
Still time to vene in any stage of this process. We can do it now. 

intervene. We might have done it with greater effect ten years ago. 
Whether we can do it with any effect at all twenty years 
hence I am very doubtful. But we can intervene now, and we can say 
to our colonies, " We understand your views and your contentions ; we 
don't attempt to dictate to you. We don't think ourselves superior to 
you. We have taken trouble to learn your objects, to appreciate and 
to sympathise with your policy. We know that you are right in saying 
that you will not always be content to be what the Americans call a 
one-horse country, with a single industry, and no diversity of employ- 
ment. We understand, and we can see that you are right not to 
neglect what Providence has given to you in the shape of mineral or 
other resources, not to neglect profiting by any natural aptitudes which 
you may have. We understand and we appreciate the wisdom of your 
statesmen when they say that they will not allow their country to be 
solely dependent upon foreign supplies for the necessities of their life. 

" We understarid- all that, and therefore we will not 
["'th propose to you anything that is unreasonable or contrary 

Colonies. *° ^^^^ policy, which we know is deep in your hearts, 
but we will say to you, after all, there are many things 
which you do not now make, many things for which we have 'a great 
capacity of production. Leave them to us as you have left them 
hitherto. Do not increase your tariff walls against us. , Piill. them 
down where they are unnecessary to the siiccess of this policy to which 
you are committed. Let us, in exchange with you, have your pro- 
ducts in all those numberless industries which have not yef.been 
created. Do that because we are kinsmen, without regard to your 
immediate interest, because it is good for the Enipire as a" whole, and 
because we have taken the first step and have set you an example. We 
offer you a preference, we rely on your patriotism, your affection, that 
we shall not be the losers thereby." 

Now suppose that we had made an offer.of that kind. 

Tin-plate I won't say to the colonies, but to Germany, to the 
trade. United States of America, ten or twenty years ago, do 
you suppose that if you ha,d we should riot have been 
able to retain a great deal of what we have how lost arid cannot recover. 
I will give you an illustration. America is tl;e strictest of Protective 
nations. It has a tariff which to me is an abomination. It is so im- 
moderate, so unreasonable, so unnecessary. Arid although America 
has profited enormously under it, yet I "think it has been carried to 
excessive lengths, and I believe, now a great number of intelligent 
Americans would gladly negotiate with us for its reduction. But until 
very recent times even this immoderate tariff, left to us a great trade; 
It left to us the tin-plate trade, and the tin-plate trade amounted to 
millions per annum, and gave employment to thpu'sarids of British 
workmen. Now, if we had gone to America ten or twenty years ago 
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and had said^ — " If you will leave the tin-plate trade as it is, put no duty 
upon tin-plates — you never have had to complain either of our quality 
or our price — we in return will give you some advantage on some 
ardcle which you produce," we should have kept the tin-plate trade. 
It would not have been worth America's while to put a duty upon an 
article for which it had no particular interest, aptitude, or capacity. 

If we had gone to Germany in the same sense, there 
The parting are hundreds of articles now made in Germany which 
of the ways, are sent to this country which are taking the place ot 
goods employing British labour, which they would have 
lelt to us in return for our concessions to them. We did not take that 
course. We were not prepared for it as a people. We allowed matters 
to drift. Are we going to let them drift now? Are we going to lose 
the colonies as we have lost these foreign countries ? This is the 
parting of the ways. You have an opportunity. If you do not take it 
if will not reciir. If you do not take it I predict, and I predict with ' 
certainty, although I seldom prophecy with equal faith, I predict with 
certainty that Canada will fall to the level of the United States, and 
A\istralia will fall to the level of Canada, that South Africa will fall to 
the level of Australia. And that will only be the beginning of the 
general decline which will deprive you of your most important cus- 
tomers, of your most rapidly increasing trade. 

Now, I am quite convinced — I have some reason to 
Colonies speak with authotity on this subject — the colonies are 
'^meetus prepared to meet us. In return for a very moderate 
preference, they will give us a substantial advantage. In 
the first place, I bei>ve they will reserve to us the trade which we 
already enjoy. They will not arrange their tariffs in future in order to 
start industries in competition with those which are already in existence 
in the mother country. They will not — and I would not urge them for 
X moment to do so — they will not injure those industries which have 
already been created. They will maintain them. They will not allow 
them to be destroyed or injured, even by our competition, but outside 
that there is still a great margin, a margin which has given us this 
enormous increase of trade to which I have referred. That margin, I 
believe, we can permanentiy retain, and I ask you to think if that is of so 
miich importance to us now, when we have only eleven millions of fellow- 
citizens — of white fellow-citizens — in these distant colonies, what will it 
be when in the course of a period which is a mere moment of time in 
the history of States, what will it be when that population is forty 
millions or more ? Is it not worth your while to consider whether the 
actual trade which you may retain, and the enormous potential trade 
which you and your descendants may enjoy, are not worth a sacrifice 
even if a sacrifice be required ? 

But they will do a great deal more for you. This 

Ready to jg certain. Not only will they enable you to retain the 

• Preference ^''^^^ which you have, but they are ready to give you a 

' preference on all Ihe trade which is now done with them 

bv foreign competitors. I never see in any argument of the Free 
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Importers any rofercnco to llie magnitude of this trade. Tt is ominous 
that it is daily increasing. It has increased ennrmousiy in Ihirly years, 
anil if it goes on with oiiually ra]iiil striiles, we shall he ousted liy loreigii 
competition, if not by protective tarilTs, from our own colonies. It 
amounts at the present time, I have not [;ot the figures here, but 1 
believe I am right — to over 47 millions. lUil it is said that a great jtart 
of that 47 millions is in goods which wo cannot supply. That is true ; 
and with regard to that portion of the trade we Iiave no interest in any 
preferential tariff. But it has been calculated, and I believe it to be 
accurate, that 26 millions a year of that trade might come to this 
country which now goes to (lermany ami l''ranci; and other foreign 
countries, if a reasoiialile preference were given to liritish manufacture. 
\Vhat does that mean ? The Jioard of Trade assumes 
Increased that of all manufactured goods one-half the value is 
Employment, expended on labour. 1 think it is a great deal more ; 
but take the Board of Trade figures— 13 millions a 
year of new employment. What does that mean to the United 
Kingdom? It means the employment of 166,000 men at 3o.f. a week. 
It means the subsistence, if you incliule their families, of 830,000 
]>erst)ns. And now, if you will only add to that our presi'iU t'xporls to 
the British possessions of 96 millions, you will fnul that that giVes 
employment at 30J. a week to 615,000 workpeople, and it finds sub- 
sistence for 3,075,000 persons. In other wortls, your colonial 
trade as it stands at priNsent, with the prospective advantage of a 
preference against the foreigner, means employment for three-<iuarters of 
a million of workmen and subsistence for nearly four millions ol our 
population. 1 feel deeply sensible that the argurnent I have addressed 
to you is one of those which will be described by the leader of the 
Opposition as a " seiualid argument." A " squalid argument ! " 1 have 
appealed to your interests. I have come here as a man of business. 
I have appealed to the employers and the employed alike in this ffv.iit 
city. 1 have endeavoured to point out to them that their trade, their 
\/ages, all depend on the inaintenance of tliis colonial trade, of which 
some of my opponents speak with such contempt, and above all, with 
such cgregrious ignorance. 

Now I abandon that line of argument for the moment. 

Appeal to J appeal to something higher, which 1 believe is in your 

Sentiment. I'earts as it is in mine. 1 appeal to you as fellow-citizens 

of the greatest ICnipiri' that llio world has eviT known ; I 

appeal to you torecogni;e that the privileges of limpire bring with thein 

great res|)onsil)ilities. I want to ask you to think what lliis luupire 

means, what it is to you .-md your descendants. I won't sjjcak, or, at 

least, 1 won't dwell on that area, greater than what has been under one 

dominion in the history of the world before. 1 will not sjieak of the 

hundreds of millions of men for whom we havi' made ourselves res])on- 

sible. But think of its variety. 'I'hink of the I'ai t that here you have 

an Empire which, with decent organisation and consolidation, minhl be 

absolutely self-sustaining. Nothing of the kind has ever been Icnown " 

before. Ther'; is no article of yow food, there is no raw nuiterial of 
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your trade, there is no necessity of your lives, there is no luxury of your 
existence which cannot be produced somewhere or another in the 
British Empire. If the British Empire holds together, those who have 
inherited it are worthy of its traditions. 

And there is another product of the British Empire, 

to^he^ and that is men. You have not forgotten that we have 

Common Flag, found the advantage, the encouragement which can be 

given, by the existence of loyal men, inhabitants, indeed, 
of distant States, but still loyal to the common flag. It is not so long 
since these men, when the old country was in straits, rushed to its 
assistance. No apf)eal was necessary. It was a voluntary movement. 
That was not a " squalid assistance." They had no special interest. 
They were interested indeed as sons of the Empire, but if they had been 
separate States they would have had no interest at all. They came to 
our assistance, they proved themselves indeed to be men of the old 
stock. They proved themselves worthy of the best traditions of British 
freedom, and gave us an assistance, a material assistance, which was 
invaluable, gave us a moral support which was even more grateful. 
Thai is a result of Empire. I should be wrong if, in referring to our 
white fellow-subjects, I did not also say that in addition to them, if any 
straits befell us, there are millions, hundreds of millions of men born in 
tropical climates and of races very different from ours, who nevertheless, 
although they were prevented by political considerations from taking 
part in our recent struggle, would, in any death-throe of the Empire, be 
equally eager to show their loyalty and devotion. 

Now, gentlemen, is such a dominion, are such 

Present ^ traditions, is such a glorious inheritance, is such a 

share'Cf * splendid sentiment — are these worth preserving? Ay, 

the Work. *hey have cost us much ; they have cost us much in 

blood and treasure, and in past limes, as in recent, many 
of our best and noblest have given their lives or risked their lives for 
this great ideal. But it has done much for us. It has ennobled our 
national life. It has discouraged the mere petty parochialism which is 
the defect of all small communities. I say to you that all that is best in 
our present life, best in this Britain of ours, all of which we have the 
right to be most proud, is due to the feet that we are not only sons of 
Britain, but we are sons of Empire also. I do not think, I am not 
likely to do you the injustice of believing, that you would make these 
sacrifices fruitless, that you would make all this endeavour vain. But if 
you want to complete it, remember that each generation in turn has to 
do its part, and you are called to take your share in the great work. 
Others have founded the Empire ; yours to cement it together, yours to 
build firmlv and permanently the great edifice of which others have laid 
the foundation. 

I believe we have got to change somewhat our rnther 

Parts of a insular habits. When I have been in the colonies I 

larger whole, have told them that they are too provincial ; but I think 

we are loo provincial also. We think too much of our- 
selves. We forget, and it is necessary that we should remember, that 
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we ace ool^ puts ot a kiger tdtole. And vlieb I sfieak of ''(Mtr 
ooJoDies it fe an eaqxession. Thqf aote m* oais ; they are not «»ms in 
anj possessory saise. They aae a^ar Seates. able to treat with as 
finxD an equal position, able to hold to us:, irillin^ to hold to n^ baft 
also able to break vtth as. I hare had ^^t yeaIS^esneri^M3e. I have 
been in communication with all the men, or with many of the mot — 
statesmea. oratocs, vntiars — dfisdnguKhed in our ccdonies. Ihave had 
intimate conversation with them, i have tried to uudsstand tibeni. 
I think I do understand than, and I s^ that none c^ them desire 
:^q>3Lratk>n. Thare are none of dtem who are not kapH to this ideK^ot 
Smpar^ which dtey wish us to acc^ moie fidfy in t)K fiitme.^ 
Present colo- ^•** ^ '**'^ found none who did not beliese that 
'nelielaikiBs our paresaat coionial idations cannot be pamsment. 
camnatbe We most dfli^ draw doser together or we shall 

pemanent. drift apart. AVhen I made tfiat stateoi^at in all 
ire^ponsibility scone time ago^ some pec^^ political oppononts, said, 
'-'See, here is the re^t of havii^ smi a Coloinid Seci«ary. E%te 
years s^ the colonies ware deTOted to die mother ccnntiy. Every- 
thin^ nas for the be^ Preferences ware not dioi^t rf; Aeie wvae 
no, squalid bonds ; the colonies were lea^ to do evar^lMr^ for u^ £~ I 
were not sudi fools as to tbink diat we ^ouM do anydiir^ for th«.Ki. 
AU that happy state of thii^ existed when the OAonial Sec^tary came 
into ofiBce, Now it has all disa]^eaied, and we are told, if we do not 
ctaz^ our pcdie^, we may lose our Empire.*' 

Wd^ that is a fiuncy picture. But I wt»\ test upon 

Lord Rose- my (^nion. It is not I aktne who have said this. 

txicy m i83S. Odiers have said- it before me. We have a~ statesraaa 
here in Scodand whose mstiiK^ are always r^<:ht^ but 
whose actions unfortunately oiten lag b^iind fak in^sncts. What did 
he say? Many years b^re I carae into oi&x, in iSSS^ Lord Ro^^ 
bacy was speaking at Leeds, and he said tfab — ^^The peo|de of dns 
country wiU, in a not too distant time, have to mske up tiidr m:n^ 
what footing they i^h their colmiies to occupy with respect to thato, 
or whether th^ desire didr colonies to leave dient altog^ter. It ts, 
as I believ^ absolutety impossible for you to maintain in the loog run 
your present loose and indefinable rdatiosts andpresanre these colonies 
pedcts of the £m{Hre. I do not see that you can obtain the great boon 
(^ a peaceful Empire, oicircling the g^obe with a bond of commatcisl 
unity and peace^ without some saotiSce on your part." 

Well, we have to cor>sidar of course what is ttie 

No sacrifice sacrifice which we are called upon to make. No^ first 

iKcsessaiy. let me say that if there be a sainfic^ if that can be 
shown, I will go confidaatly to my countryo^ao. I will 
tell them what it is, and I will ask them to make it. ' Now-a-day$li.: 
gr^ut deal too much attaauon is paid to what is caUed the saotifice, ImH 
no attention is g^ven to what is the gain. But although I would not 
hesitate to ask yoa for a sacrifice if a sacrifice were n^ded to keep., 
together the Einpire, to which I attack so much importance, I do not 
beli«ve that thoe will be any sacrifice at alL This is an aziangi^nent 
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between friends. This is a negotiation between kinsmen. Can you 
not conceive the possibility that both sides may gain and neither lose? 
Twelve years ago another great man, Mr. Cecil 
Mr. Rhodes's Rhodes, with one of those flashes of insight and genius 
solution. which made him greater than ordinary mtn, took advan- 
tage of his position as Prime Minister of Cape Colony 
to write letters, which have recently been published, to the then Prime 
Minister of Canada and the Prime Minister of New South Wales. Hp 
said in one of these letters—" The whole thing lies in the question- 
Can we invent some tie with our mother country that will prevent 
separation ? It must be a practical one. The curse is that English 
poliiici ns cannot see the future." Well, I ask the same question. 
Can we invent a tie, which must be a practical one, which will prevont 
separation ? and I make the same answer as Mr. Rhodes, who sug- 
gested reciprocal preference, and I say that it is only by commercial 
union and reciprocal preference that you can lay the foundations of 
that federation of the Empire to which we all look forward as a brilHant 
possibility. 

Now I have told you what you will gain by preference,- 
What will be You will gain- the retention and the increase of your 
■ the cost? trade with your best customers. You will gain work. for 
an enormous number of those who are now unernployed, 
and you willpave the way for a firmer and more enduring union of the 
Empire. What will it cost you ? What do the colonies ask ? They 
ask a preference on their principal products. You cannot give — at 
least it would be futile to offer them a preference on manufactured 
goods, because at the present time the exports of manufactures by the 
colonies are entirely insignificant. You cannot, in my opinion, give 
therh a prgfererice on raw materials. It has been said that I should 
propose such a tax, but I repeat now in the most explicit terms — I do 
not propose any tax on raw materials, which are a necessity of our 
manufacturing trade. 

Now, what remains ? Food. And, therefore, if you 

A Tax on wish to have a preference, if you desire to gain this 

Food. increase of trade, if you want to prevent separation, you 

must put a tax on food. Now there is the murder— 

the murder is out. I said that in the House of Commons, and I said 

a good deal ihore, but that is the only thing of all that I said that my 

opponents have thought it particularly interesting to quote, and you 

see on every wall, in the head-lines of the leaflets of the Cobden Club, 

in the speeches of the devotees of free imports, in the aiguments of 

those who dread the responsibilities of Empire, and do not seem to 

care much ibouc the possibility of its dissolution — all these were put 

in the forefront — Mr. Chamberlain says, "you must tax truth," "you 

must tax food." 

There is no need to tax truth, for that is scarce 

No increase enough already. But I was going to say that this state- 

livinij ment, which they quote, is true, but it is only half the 

truth, and they never give you the other half. You 
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never see attached to this statement that you must tax food, the other 
words that I have used in reference to this subject, that nothing that 
I propose would add one farthing to the cost of hving of the working 
man, or of any family in this country. How is that to be achieved ? 
I have been asked for a plan. I have hesitated, because, as you will 
readily see, no final plan can be proposed till a Government is 
authorised by the people to enter into negotiations on this principle. 
Until that Government has had the opportunity of negotiating with the 
colonies, with foreign countries, and with the heads, the experts, in 
all our great industries, any plan must be at the present time more 
or less of a sketch plan, but at the same time I recognise that you 
have a right to call on me for the broad outlines of my plan, and those 
I will give you, if you will bear with me. 

You have heard it said that I propose to put a duty 

Duties on ^f j^^g shillings or ten shillings a quarter on wheat. 

Foreign Corn t ....ij.. ?■ j.^ 

anaTlour. ■'■ propose to put a low duty on foreign corn, no duty at 

all on the corn coming from our British possessions. 
But I propose to put a low duty on foreign corn, not exceeding two 
shillings a quarter. I propose to put no tax whatever on maize, 
partly because maize is a food of some of the very poorest of the people, 
and partly also because it is a raw material for the farmers, who feed 
their pigs on it. I propose that the corresponding tax which will have 
to be put on flour should give a substantial preference to the miller. 
I do that in order to re-establish one of our most ancient industries 
in this country, believing that if that is done, not only will more 
work be found in agricultural districts with some resulting tendency, 
perhaps, against the constant migration from the country into the 
towns, and also because, by re-establishing the milling industry in 
this country, the offals, as they are called — the refuse of the wheat 
— will remain in the country and will give to the farmers or the 
agricultural population a food for their stock and their pigs at very 
much lower rates. 

That will benefit not merely the great farmer, but it 

Other ^ will benefit the little man, the small owner of a plot, or 

addiSons and ^^^" '^^ allotment owner who keeps a single pig. I am 

remissions. ^'^^^ ^V ^ ^^S^ agricultural authority that if this were done 

so great an eifect would be produced on the price of the 
food of the animal that where an agricultural labourer keeps one pig 
now, he might keep two in the future. I propose to put a small tax oi 
about 5 per cent, on foreign meat and dairy produce. I propose to 
exclude bacon, because, once more, bacon is a popular food with some 
of the poorest of the population. It forms the staple food for many oi 
the poorest of the population. And, lastly, I propose to give a sub- 
stantial preference to our colonies on colonial wines, and perhaps on 
colonial fruits. \Ve\\, those are the taxes, the new taxes or alterations 
of taxation, which I propose as additions to your present burden, but 
I propose also some great remissions. I propose to take off three- 
fourths of the duty on tea, and half of the whole duty on sugar, with a 
corresponding reduction on cocoa and coffee. 
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Now, what will be the result of these changes, in the 

Effect on the first place on the cost of living, in the second place on 

cost of living, the I'reasury ? As regards the cost of living, I have 

accepted, for the purpose of argument, the figures of the 
Board of Trade as to the consumption of an ordinary workman's family 
both in the country districts and in the town, and I find that if he pays 
the whole of the new duties that I propose to impose it would cost an 
agricultural labourer i6| farthings per week more than at present, and 
the artisan in the town 19^ farthings per week more. In other 
words, it would be about 4^. per week of an increase on the 
expenditure of the agricultural labourer and ^d. per week on 
the expenditure of the artisan. But then there are the 
reductions which I propose. Again I take the consumption as it is 
declared by the Board of Trade. The reductions would be in the case 
of the agricultural labourer 17 farthings per week, in the case of the 
artisan igi farthings per week. You will see, if you follow me, that on 
the assumption that you pay the whole of the new taxes yourselves the 
agricultural labourer would be half a farthing per week to the better, and 
the artisan would be exactly the same. 

I have made this assumption, out I do not 

Incidence of believe in it — I do not believe that these small taxes on 

the taxes, food would be paid to any large extent by the consumers 

in this country. I believe, on the contrary, they would 
be paid by the foreigner. That doctrine can be supported by authori- 
tative evidence. In the first place, look at the economists. I am not 
speaking of the fourteen professors. But take John Stuart Mill, take 
the late Professor Sidgwick, and I could quote others now living. 
They all agree that any tax on imports — especially if the tax be 
moderate — at any rate is paid by the foreigner, and that is confirmed 
by experience. I have gone carefully during the last few weeks into 
the statistical tables, not only of the United Kingdom, but of other 
countries, and I find that neither in Germany, nor in France, nor in 
Italy, nor in Sweden, nor in the United Kingdom, where there has 
been the imposition of a new duty or an increase of an old duty, has 
the whole cost over a fair average of years ever fallen on the consumer. 
It has always partly been paid by the foreigner. 

How much is paid by the foreigner ? That, of course, 

^"^inT*^^ must be a matter of speculation. And there, again, I have 

foreSner pay? S°"^ '° °"^ °^ ^^^ highest authorities of this country, one 

of the highest of the official experts whom the Government 
consults, and I have asked him for his opinion, and in his opinion the 
incidence of a tax depends on the proportion between the free produc- 
tion and the tax production. In this case the free production is the 
home production and the production of the colonies. The tax pro- 
duction is the production of the foreigner, and this gentleman is of 
opinion that if, for instance, the foreigner supplies, as he does in the 
case of meat, two-ninths of the production the consumer only pays two- 
ninths of the tax. If he su-pplies, as he does in the case of corn, some- 
thing like three-fourths of the consumption, then the consumer p.iys 
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three-fourths of the tax. If, as in dairy produce, he supphes half of the 
production, then the consumer pays half of the tax. This is a theory 
like any other that will be contested, but I believe it to be accurate, 
and at all events, as a matter of curiosity, I have worked out this ques- 
tion of the cost of living on that assumption, and I find that, if you 
take the , proposition, that the cost of the new duties would be 9^ 
farthings to the agricultural labourer and 10 farthings to the artisan, 
while the reduction would still be 17 farthings to the labourer and 19^ 
farthings to the artisan. 

■ You see my point. If I give my opponents the 
^^No loss to utmost advantage, if I say to them what I do not 
possibly gain! believe, that I will grant that the whole of the tax is 

paid by the consumer, even in that case my proposal 
would give as large a remission on the necessary articles of life as it 
imposes, and the budget at the end of the week, or the result at the end 
of the year, will be practically the same even if he pays the whole duty. 
And if the consumer does not pay the whole duty then he will have the 
advantages to which I have already referred. In the case of the agri- 
cultural labourer he will gain id. a week, and in the case of the town 
artisan he will gain 2\i. a week. Now I am afraid — I hope I am not 
wearying you — I feel how difficult it is to make either interesting or 
intelligible to a great audience like this the complicated subject with 
which I have to deal. But this is my opening declaration, and I feel 
that I ought to leave nothing untold — at all events ought to lay the 
whole of the outlines of my scheme before the country. 

Now the next point, the last point, I have to bring 

f th°" before you is that this advantage to the consumer will 

Exchequer, involve a loss to the Exchequer. You will see why. The 

Exchequer, when it reduces tea or sugar, loses the 
amount of the- tax on the whole of the consumption, but when it 
imposes a tax on corn or on meat it only gains the duty on a part of the 
consumption, since it does not collect it either on the colonial or on the 
home production. I have had that worked out for me also by an 
expert, and I find, even making allowance for growth in the colonial 
and the home production, which would be likely to be the result of this 
stimulus which we give to them — if you make allowances for these 
articles which I do not propose to tax, the loss of the Exchequer will 
be ;^2, 800,000 per annum. How is it to be made up ? I propose to 
find it, and to find more, in the other branch of this policy of fiscal 
ret'orai, in that part of it which is sometimes called Retaliation and 
sometimes Reciprocity. 

I cannot deal freely with that subject to-night. I 

A. ^t' "^^"^ ^"^^ ^A'^e. other opportunities ; but this I will point out 

.manufactures. ^° y°"' ^^^'^ '" ^"V attempt to secure reciprocity we 

cannot hope to be wholly successful. Nobody, I 
imagine, is sanguine enough to believe that America or Germany and 
France and Italy, and all other countries, are going to drop the whole 
of their protective system because we ask them to do so, or even 
because we threaten them. What I do hope is that drey will reduce 
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their duties so that worse things may not happen to them. But I think 
we shall also have to raise ours. Now, a moderate duty on all manu- 
factured goods, not exceeding lo per cent, on the average, btit varying 
according to the amount of labour in these goods; that is to say, 
putting the higher rate on the finished manufactures on which most 
labour would be employed in this country, and the lower duty on goods 
on which very liitle or less labour has been employed — a duty, I say, 
averaging lo per cent, would give to the Exchequer at least nine 
millions a year. Nine millions a year ! I have an idea that the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would know what to do with such a full 
purse. For myself, if I were in that onerous position — which may 
Heaven forfend — I should use it in the first place to make up this 
deficit of ;^2, 800,000 of which I have spoken, and in the second place 
I should use it for the further reduction both of taxes on food and also 
of some other taxes which press most hardly on different classes of 
the community. Remember this : a new tax cannot be lost if it comes 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He cannot bury it in a stocking. 
He must do something with it, and the best thing he can do with it is 
to remit other taxation. 

Now the principle of all this policy is that, whereas 
Scientific in your taxation now, whether it be on food or anything else, 
place of profit- brings you revenue and nothing but revenue ; the t-axa- 
less taxation, tion which I propose, which will not increaf-e your 
burdens, will gain for you trade, employment — all that 
we most want to maintain the prosperity of our industries. The one is 
profitless taxation, the other is scientific taxation. I have stated the 
broad outline of the plan which I propose. As I have said, this can 
only be filled up when a mandate has been given to the Government, 
when they have the opportunity which they desiie to negoliate ind 
discuss. It may be that when we have those taxes, or when we are 
prepared to put a tax on manufactured goods, we might be wiUing to 
remit or reduce it, if we could get corresponding advantages from the 
country whose products would thus be taxed. It cannot, therefore, be 
precisely stated now what it would bring in or what we should do, but 
this is clear, that whatever it was we should get something for it. We 
should get something either in the shape of reduction of other taxation 
or something in the shape of a reduction of those prohibitive tariffs 
which now hamper so immensely our native industry. There will be 
according to this plan, as I have said, no addition to the cost of living, 
but duly a transfer of taxation from one item to another. 

It remains to ask, What will the colonies say.? I 
Attitude of hear it said sometimes by people who I think have never 
the Colonies, visited the colonies, and do not know much about them, 
that they will receive this offer with contempt, that they 
will spurn it, or that if they accept it they will give nothing in return. 
I differ from the critics. Do not do this injustice to the patriotism or 
the good sense of the colonies. When the Prime Ministers, represent- 
ing aJj. the several States of the Empire, were here, this Vfas .the matter 
of most inter'ekirig discussion. Then it was that they pressed on the 



Government the consideration of this question. They did not press- 
it is wrong, it is wiclted to say that they pressed it in any spirit of 
seliishness. They had no idea of exclusive benefit for themselves, 
No ; they had Mr, Rhodes's ideal in' their minds. They aslwd for it 
as a tie, a practical tie, which should prevent separation, and I do not 
believe that they will treat ungenerously any offer that we may now be 
able to make to them. They have no such idea, for they have offered 
you advantages already, Canada has given you a preference of 
33^ per cent. South Africa has given you a peference of 25 per 
cent. New Zealand has offered a preference of 10 per cent. The 
Premier of Australia has promised to bring before Parliament a similar 
proposal. They have done all this in confidence, in faith, which I am 
certain will not be disappointed, faith that you will not be ungrateful, 
that you will not be unmindful of the influences which have weighed 
with them, that yoii will share thtir loyalty and devotion to an Empire 
which is theirs as well as ours, which th^ have also done something 
to maintain. 

And it is because I sympathise with their,object, it is 
A Missionary because I appreciate the wisdom — aye, the gcnerosity-r- 
of Empire,, of their offer, it is because I see that things are moving, 
and that an opportunity now in your hands once lost will 
never recur, it is because I believe that this policy will consolidate the 
Empire, the Empire which I believe to be the security for peace and 
for the maintenance of our great British traditions — it is for all these 
things, and, believe me, for no personal ambition that I have given up 
the office which I was so proud to hold, and that now when I might, 
I think, fairly claim a period of rest I have taken up new burden» ; and 
I come before ^ou as a missionary of Empire to urge on you once 
again, as I did m the old times when I protented against the disruption 
of the United Kingdom, once again to warn you, to urge you, to implore 
you to do nothing that will tend towards the disintegration of the 
Empire, not to refuse to sacrifice a futile superstition, an inept 
prejudice, and thereby to lose the results of centuries of noble effort 
and patriotic endeavmir. 
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IT is a great privilege, which entails, however, a great responsibility 
to be permitted to address two such meetings as that last night and 
that to-night in the course of twenty-four hours. When I accepted a 
cordial invitation to Glasgow I received very shortly afterwards a kindly 
invitation, most moderate in its expectations, that I would pay a passing 
visit to Greenock, also that I would appear at a luncheon, and I was 
assured that at luncheon nobody would expect me to say more than a 
few words. These things have a habit of developing into inconvenient 
dimensions, and so to-night I find myself addressing this magnificent 
meeting, perhaps, with insufficient preparation, but at all events with a 
deep sense of the obligation under which you lay me by your readiness 
to listen to what I have to say. I am glad to pay my first visit to 
Greenock. I am glad at this time especially, to come amongst you and 
to confer with a population whose commercial history is rather different 
from that of many of our great cities, and has an especial bearing upon 
the great question I want to discuss. 

Now, last night I said that I did not regard this 

A matter question as a political question. It is an economic 

alTpar^ question. It is a business question. It is a national 

■' ' question. It affects every man, woman, and child in the 

country. It ought not to be a party question. And for my own part 

I hope there are many Liberals present here to-night ; I hope that, 

however much they may differ now, however much they may continue 

to differ from me upon other purely party and political questions, that 

won't prevent them in the least from giving me a fair hearing on a 

matter which, as I have said, is above all party and above all persons. 

_ . . . I dealt last night more especially with one great 

preference the branch of the question of fiscal reform — that is, the 

most urgent question of preference with our colonies, and I did that 

question. because to me it is of all the branches of this question 

one which mdst-deeply moves me to exertion, and^in the second place, 

because it is the most urgent part of the question. We have been 
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going on for a great number of years, much too long, with our existing 
polioy, and so for as foreign countries are concerned we might go on a 
little longer. A great part of the mischief has been done, and I dont 
know th;u we should suffer greatly if we waited a little lo»^ger. But 
that is not possible with regard to the colonies. The colonies^ ha\'e 
giv^u you an opportunity with whicli we cannot play.i^st and loose. 

Colonials These kinsmen of yours — there is no doubt in what 

•mil not spirit they have made tfieir offer to you. It is in a spirit 

r^>eattihe of brotherhood, and in a spirit of unselfish desire to 
o*^' promote the interests of the Empire of which they, as 
well as we, form an int^ral part But you cannot expect them to wait 
for ewr on your pleasure. If yoti think that )X)ur interests lie in anotlier 
direction, they tell you to follow your inter«ts,' They think that 
sometliing can be done which may involve concession on both sides, 
but which in tlie long run will be good Jibr both. But if you in your, 
wisdom come to the conclusion that what is asked from you is more 
than they can give in return they make no complaint They accept 
your decision But th^ will not repeat the offer. And then tb^ will, 
perhaps, seek for the reciprocal ad\'atitages which they offer to you.fropi 
other countries, who are nbt possessed of our prejudices and 
superstitions, and who will be ready >t once to jump at any offer of the 
kind which is now made to i}s. , 

_^. . , That being the, caise foi- preferential .art^mgement^ 
StS" '^'*^* ^'^^ Colonies, Iproceed to-night to speak a little 

schwne. "^*>^ f"^^y °^ *^® °**f branch ot our policy which is 
sometimes called retaliation and sometimes called 
leaprodty. Now, I begin with a confession of fiuth. I was brought 
up in the pure doctrine of Free Trade. I will not say that I believed 
it to be inspired, but I believed the statements of those who had 
preached it, and who had induced the country to adopt it, I accepted 
it as a settled fact, and nobody would haye surprised me more if 
txyenty or thirty years ago he had told me tljat I should be crilid.sing 
the doctrine which I then accepted. But tjhiirty j'eart is a long' time. 
Has nothing changed in thirtj' years? Everythiiig has chahgedt, 
PoUtics haw changed. " Science has clian'ged." And-, trade .has 
changed ; the conditions with which we have to deal now are altogether 
diffei>ent from the conditions with, whicli we h>d to deal thirty j-fears 
aga • ' • 

And let no man say that because to-day y<>u or I are 
con«ttMS. '*" ^^"^^^ °* retaliation, , or what our opponents caU 
newpoli<5. Protection— let no man say that that is at all jnc<»^ 
sistent with our having been Free Traders under totally 
different conditions. When the temperature go^ up to loo I put on 
my thinnest clothes. When it goes down below zero th«r^ ik nothing 
too warm forme to wear. When tlie imjphecies of tho^e who sup- 
ported Free Trade appeared to be in course of realiwition, what reason 
was there why any of us should consider the subject or expr^s any 
doubts, ^nd for sonaethihg like five-and-tw<aity or thirty years after 
Fi[^ Trade was preached and adopted Uiere is fto doubt vhatexw in 
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my mind that it was a ito'id poli'.y for this country, and that our 

country [jro ,()<;r',-d under it rriore than it would have done under any 
'ith< r Kydtem. That was for livf-and-twcnty years. JUit in the last 
thirty years the wIjoIc (:ofii1iiif;ri--> have chanj/od, and it scerns lo rne to 
l)C not iIk; |(oli(.y of a I,dj';r;il, not th'.- [)oi'ry of a Radicai, a» 1 under- 
!,tor;d -lUf li a (-olicy twenty or tl.ifiy yi.ar, aj.'o, but die [lolicy fjf a rabid 
ur.rl rca' tionary Tory, to t-z.iy that when all die 'jondiiions have changed 
you should not clianpe your jjolicy too. 

Now, let ua look at some of the'.e (.hangcs. 'I hen; 
No monopoly ''^■'''' nothing u(jon wliieh Mr. fjfjhden was more assured, 
of wisdom, was more honesdy eonvineed than that iMee Trade, as 
he understood it, was sw h a good thing that if we gave 
the ex.'itri()U: every (;fher nation woiild follow us. He said in the most 
|K)",ilive, terms th;il, il we adopte-fl a jiohey of Free Trade, five years 
iVfjtild not pass over be'fore all other nations .'idojjted our views. And 
if they did not he refused U> eoneeive sueh a hyijothesis — but his 
argumeriis went to siiow that if th( y did not adopt our policy then they 
would be. ruiried, and we should g.sin by their distress. Well, we are a 
^real peo[)le ; bui after all, I have nevir been able to believe that all the 
wisd(;m in the world was alisoliilely domiciled in this country. 1 
have a < eriain resper;t frjr our American efjusi;r,. I have ^ri idea that 
they are people witli whom if you wish U) deal in the most frienrliy 
spirit y(Mi had better not shut y<iur eyes. I have sorrif: eonsideiable 
res[H-' t tor the (iernian [leople. I recognise that they have bi en, and 
still are, the most s'lieniifieally educated people on the f;ice of the 
;.dol/'-. I have a gr'.-u resjiect and a great friendship towards our 
neii.dibours, die I'reneh. J think they have done immense service to 
knowledge and civilization in our past history. 

Well, i do not believe that all these people are fools : 

^nti?'"*'^ anrl wlicn I find that they absolniely refuse to adopt the 

nations. O'hdruiite jirinfiple and to ureept I'reeTrade as a model 

and f^xarnplft, which it was represented to be, I syy to 

myself it is worth thinking over. 1 have perhajis, Ijcen wrong to be a.s 

certain as f wa.s. lint thut alonr- would not iiave rn(;ved me if, in si^ite 

of my rc'spei t for the Americans and the French and the Germans, I had 

lomid th;ii the lac.is were against them. If I had found thut they were 

be-ing ruinefl b(?eaiise diey had .idopted Piotection, and we were 

progressing enormously because we had adopted Free Trade, then I 

should have Htiif:k lo J'tee Tnide in spite of the majority being against 

rne. lint now, what is the policy of tiK.fie other nations? It has been 

not a h(i[)h;i/,;ird iKjIicy, but a policy fleliberatc:ly adopted, deliberately 

pursued. It is a policy lo use tariffs to increase home trade, and, if you 

lik(', t(; exclude ((.ireign trade. 

All these threi- nations to which I have referred, and 

Objector every other civilized nation on the face of th(; earlh, 

ted^" have adoplefl tlie tariffs wiiii tiie fjbject of keeping the 

market If) the lir)me jiopiil.illon, and not frr^ni iiny want 

of ftieiidsliip. I do not believi^ their policy h.-is been in thc' sliglHest 

de[^ie(; uetuiited by ill-feclin;^ to (ir^at Britain, but because they thought 
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It was necessary for their own security and prosperity, "fhey have aon6 
everything on their part to shut out British goods. They have passed ^ 
tariff after tariff. They began, perhaps, with a low tariff. They .i| 
continued it as long as it was successful. And if they found it ceased 
to do wliat it was wanted to do, they increased it. And what it was < 
wanted to do was to exclude foreign manufactures, and, above all, to 
exclude the manufactures of this country, which at one time held the 
supremacy of trade in the world, and which was the greatest centre of 
industry in any part of it. Now, that was their deliberate policy. 
There is no doubt about that. i 

Has it succeeded ? Whether it was right or wrong, ; 
Success of ^yhat these people intended to do they have done. And j 
''"wSSy if you look back for any term of years, you will find that 
the exports of British manufacturers have fallen off to 
these countries, while their exports to us have risen. Well, I don't 
know — there may be something wrong in my constitution — but I have 
never liked being hit without striking back. There are some people 
who love to be trampled upon. Well I admire them, but I will not 
follow their example. I am an advocate of peace, no man more so. I 
wish to live quietly, comfortably, and in harmony with all my fellow- 
creatures. But I am not in favour of peace at any price. 

I am a Free Trader. I want to have free exchange 
F ^Tad r ^'''^ ^^^ *® nations of the world. But if they won't , 
at any P^e. exchange with me; then I am not a Free Trader at any 
price. And again I say it may be a defect of my 
constitution, but it seems to me that these things go together, and that 
the men who do not care for the Empire, the men who hate war so 
much that they will sooner suffer injustice than go to war, the men who 
would surrender rather than take arms in their own defence — those are 
the men Who also seem to be in favour of doing, are consistently in 
favour of doing, in trade exactly what they had been willing to do in , 
political relations. I don't care to what party, they belong. I am 
not one of that party. Accordingly, when I find the effect of this 
policy on the part of other countries, I look about for means to 
meet it. 

Export of ^ow, last night I said, quoting from figures, that 

jnanufactures. the exports of British manufacturers to protected countries 

Answer to had fallen by forty-two millions sterling in the course of 

criticism, thirty years. Well, the Glasgow Herald this morning 

says incidentally — I forget the exact words — but they were to the effect 

that I ought not to have chosen that particular period. Well, I assurV' 

the Glasgow Herald that I did not choose that with any sinister purpose. 

I thought thirty years was a good lon^ time and a fair time to go back. 

I invite them to take any other period — I do not care what. In this 

controversy which I am commencing here I use figures as illustrations. 

I do not pretend that they are proofs. The proof will be found in the 

argument, not in the figures ; but I nse figures as illustrations to show 

what the argument is. The argument which I used, and which I defy 

the Glasgow Herald to contradict— the argument is that as soon as these 
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tariffs were talsed against Us, our exports to the countries which raised 
them have been continually decreasing. 

. Yes, but that is not all. If their prosperity had been 

ofSher S°'"8 fiown in equal proportion, it would have been no 

countries, argument at all. But while our exports to them have 
been continually decreasing, their exports to us have 
been continually increasing. How do Free Traders explain that ? 
According to their view, these foolish Americans, these lidiculous 
Germans, these uneducated Frenchmen, have all been ruining 
themselves all this time. They may have kept their home market. 
That is all very well. But they would have lost their foreign market. 
How could people whose cost of living has been raised, how could 
people who have the liltle loaf and not the big loaf, how could these 
people, who are hampered by tariffs, Protection, while they keep their 
own trade, as I have said — how could they do a foreign trade ? Well, 
it may be very extraordinary, but they have done it. And their trade 
has increased in a very much larger proportion than our trade — a Free 
Trade country, which has the big loaf, which has all this freedom, and 
none of these disadvantages. 

Now, I say that is a state of things which demands 
Losing consideration. We are losing both ways. We are losing 

both ways, our foreign markets, because whenever we begin to do 
a trade the door is slammed in our face with a whacking 
tariff. We go to another trade. We get it in for a few months or a 
few years, and at once a tariff is imposed upon it, and that is shut out. 
And one industry after another suffers in a similar way, although not 
altogether ; and we lose our foreign trade. And, as if that was not 
enough, these same foreigners, who shut us out, invade our markets, 
take the work out of the hands of our working-people, and leave us 
doubly injured. Now, I say that is unfair. That is one-sided, and, 
in my opinion, it threatens most seriously the position of every manu- 
facturer and, above all, of every working-man in this kingdom. It 
threatens the position of the manufacturer. He may lose all his 
capital. His buildings may be empty. But, after all, he will, perhaps, 
[have something left, and he can invest that in a manufactory in some 
foreign country, where he will give employment to some foreign 
(Workmen. Yes, the manufacturer, therefore, may save himself, and it 
is not for him that I am chiefly concerned, but it is for you, the 
working-men. I say to you — "To you loss of employment means 
more than loss of capital to any manufacturer. You cannot live upon 
your investments in a foreign country. You live on the labour of 
your hands. And if that labour is taken from you, you have no 
recourse — except, perhaps, to learn French or German." 

Now, I go back for a minute to consider the 

A question importance of getting that question answered. If there 

importers. ^^'^ ^""^^ Traders — I should say free importers, because, 

in a sense, we arc all Free Traders — if there are any free 

importers in Greenock, and you have an opportunity of discussing this 

matter afterwards in a quiet and friendly way, ask them this question, 
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" You say that Protection, retaliation, will be very bad for this kingdom. 
Well, how do you account for the fact that all those great nations, 
without exception, who have adopted a system which you say is bad for 
them have prospered more than we have done ? " The Cobden Club 
say it is all right. But the Cobden Club have not answered that 
question, and I advise them to' write to their foreign members, and see 
whether ihey can tell them why Germany and France and the United 
States of America,' and if you remove all these from the 'calculation, 
then I will take smaller countries— such a country as Sweden, for 
instance — why have all those countries prospered under a system which 
they declare would be ruinous to us? When that question is answered 
I think my occupation will be gone. I shall hide my diminished head, 
and make room for the fol-eign members. ■ '> 

Well, now, I do not belie\e that all these foreign 
Superior countries are wrong. I believe they are better 
strategy. strategists than we have been. This policy, as 

announced by McKinley in America, and not by 
McKirJey alone, but by the greatest Americans long before his time- 
by President Lincoln, by men like the original founders of the Con- 
stitution ; this policy announced in Germany by Prince Bismarck, who 
was in his time a rather considerable person ; this policy announced in 
France by means of their most distinguished statesmen — this policy 
had a great deal behind it. Its main idea was to keep for a manu- 
facturing country its home industry, to fortify the home industry, to 
make it impregnable, and having left the fort behind, which no enemy 
Could attack with possible advantage, to move forward to invade other 
countries, ahd attack especially one couritry, and that is our own, which 
we have left tdtally unguarded against all these assaults. We have left 
it unguarded because we think we are wiser than all the rest of the 
world ; and the result has been that, although our fort has not been 
taken yet, it has received a very heavy battering, and the time may 
come when perhaps we shall be unable any longer to defend it. 

Now, these foreign countries 'have every advantage 

' ' Industrial in their attack. They do not come like unarmed savages 

legislation, even to attack such a defenceless village as Great 

Britain, but they come • armed with bounties of every 
kind. They have none of the disadvantages — I mean in a comparative 
sense— from which we suffer. We, in a spirit. of humanity of which I 
entirely approve, have passed legislation, to which I may say, I think 
without boasting, I myself contributed very largely, to raise the 
standard of living amongst our working people, to secure to them 
higher wages, to save them from the competition of men of a lower 
social scale. We have surrounded them with regulations which are 
intended to provide for their safety. We have secured them, or the 
majority of them, against the pecuniary loss which would' follow upon 
accidents incurred in the course of their employment. Tl^cc is not 
one of these things that I have not supported. There is not one of 
them which I did not honestly believe to have been for the advantage 
of the councry, 
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But they have all entailed expense. They have all 
A suicidal raised the cost of production. And what could be more 
course. illogical than to raise the cost of production in this 
country in order to promote the welfare of the workirig 
classes, and then to allow the products of other countries, which aie 
not surrounded by any similar legislation, which are free from all 
similar cost and expenditure — to allow them freely to enter our 
country in competition with our goods which are hampered in the 
struggle ? I say to my fellow subjects and fellow countrymen, the great 
mass of the people that depend upon their work for their wages and for 
the subsistence of their families — 1 say, " You are inconsistent ; you are 
adopting a suicidal course. If you allow this state of things to go on 
what will follow? If these foreign goods come in cheaper one of 
two things must follow. Either you will have to give up the advantages 
which you have gained, either yoii will have to abolish and repeal the 
fair wages clauses and the Factory Acts and the Compensation to Work- 
men Acts, either you will have to take lower wages, or you will lose your 
vvork. You cannot keep work at this higher standard of living and pay, 
if, at the same time, you allow foreigners, at a lower standard and at a 
lower rate of pay, to send their goods freely in competition with yours." 
. . '\^^ell now, the Cobden Club all this time rubs its 

theSi^oSt ^^""^^ ^^ ^^^ '"°^'^ patriotic spirit and says — " Ah, yeis, 
marm. but how cheap we are buying." Yes, but have you 
thought how this affects "different classes in the com- 
munity ? Take the capitalist — the man living upon his income. His 
interest is to buy in the cheapest market, because he does not produce. 
The lower he can get every article he can consume the better fur him. 
He need not buy a single article in this country. He can invest his 
money in foreign countries and live upon the interest, and 
then it will be said that the country is growing richer because he is 
growing richer. But what about the working-men ? They cannot do 
without work, and yet the work cannot exist if the article is not 
produced in this country. This is the state of things against which I 
am protesting. You have suffered here in Greenock, and in many 
other parts of the country ; but your suffering has been nothing to what 
it' is going to be. I raise this question, not without some boldness, in a 
time of prosperity. But a time- of depression is at hand, and what is 
going to happen then ? 

Now, I call your attention to a matter of the greatest 

American interest and importance which has just come to my 

Steel Trust, knowledge. In a letter recently published in the 

Times, a. correspondent calls attention to an interview 

which was held in Philadelphia, and published in the Philadelphia 

Ledger, the great newspaper of that city, between a diiector of the 

American Steel Trust and the reporter. The American Steel Trust 

ii the greatest of all the American Trusts. It produces at the 

present tiihe 2b,ooo;ooo tons of steel per annum— a very much j;,reater 

quantity than is prbdaced in this country. The . director told the 

reporter that trade was faUing off. There are many reasons for that. 
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Financial difficulties in America seem likely to hasten the result. 
Orders are falling off. The demand for the railways is less, and this 
director anticipated that before long the American demand would fall 
several millions of tons short of the American supply. " What are you 
going to do ? " said the reporter. " Oh," said he, " we have made all 
our preparations. We are not going to reduce at all our output. We 
are not going to blow out a single furnace. No. If we did, that would 
be injurious to America. We should have to turn out of our works 
into the stieets hundreds of thousands of American workmen. And 
therefore, what we are to do is to invade foreign markets." 

Prospect Now, remember it may not be easy for them to 

to excite invade the German market or the French market or the 
gravest Russian market, because there they will find a tariff 
anxiety. which, if necessary, can be raised against them. They 
will come to the only free market. They will come to this country, and 
before you are three or four years older, unless there is a change in the 
situation, I warn you you will have dumped down in this country here 
millions of tons of American iron. There is no iron manufacturer in 
this country who can regard such a prospect as that without the gravest 
anxiety. You will see many iron-works closed. You will see others 
continuing at a loss, struggling for better times. But what will become 
of the workmen employed ? Hundreds of thousands of English 
workmen will be thrown out of employment to make room for hundreds 
of American workmen, who are kept in employment even during bad 
times by this system. I sympathise with the American workman. I 
am very glad that by any means he should be kept in employment. 
But, after all, 1 belong to this country, and I admit I am not 
cosmopolitan enough to see the happiness and the success and the 
prosperity of American workmen secured by the starvation, the misery, 
the suffering of British workmen. 

Condition ■^'^^ "°^ ^ venture to say that no one has striven 

of the more continuously than I have to advance the condition 
working of the working people of this country. But of this I am 
classes. certain, that all I have done, all that others have done, 
is as nothing in comparison to what we might do. Free Education, 
the Factory Acts, Mining Regulations, Fair Wages Clauses, Compensa- 
tion for Accidents, all of these are good, all of them have been of great 
advantage, but they are nothing in comparison with any policy or any 
legislation which would insure full employment, continuous employ- 
ment, at fair wages ; and if your employment is filched from you, if you 
have to accept starvation wages, if you have to give up the advantages 
which you have obtained, then I tell you that your loaf may be as big 
as a mountain, and as cheap as dirt, and you will be in the long run the 
greatest sufferers. 

Well, now, let us look a little further into the matter, 
: Statistical and again I will give you a figure or two as illustrations. 
I illustrations. Take other periods, if,you like. This time, in deference 
to the Glasgoisi Herald, I won't take 1872 as a starting- 
point. This time I ^\^ll take 1882 — that is twenty years ago. In the 
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course of the twenty years since 1882 the total imports of foreign 
manufactures have increased sixty-four millions. Meanwhile our exports 
of manufactures to these countries have increased twelve millions. So 
that on the balance we have lost fifty-two millions. Now, I know 
perfectly well it is very difficult to make people appreciate the meaning 
of millions. People who very seldom see many shillings or pounds 
together find it very difficult to understand what ten hundred thousand 
pounds mean, and still more what fifty-two times ten hundred thousand 
pounds mean. Therefore I intend, as far as I can, throughout this 
discussion to translate money into work. 

What would this fifty-two millions of money have 
Money given to you if you had been able to keep it ? Fifty-two 
into work, niillions a year would have provided constant employ- 
ment at 30J. per week for 333,000 work-people. It 
would have provided, of course, subsistence for their families — that is, 
for more than one and a half million of people. We are all agreed 
that that would be worth having. If you could employ to-morrow — if 
a new trade suddenly sprang up anywhere which employed 333,000 
men, and kept 1,500,000 people in comparative comfort, would not 
you say that the person who brought it to you was the greatest 
philanthropist you had ever known ? 

But what do the Free Traders say — no, I will not 

A comforting call them Free Traders — what do the free importers say ? 

doctrine. They say — "Yes, it is quite true the foreigners are doing 

the work of 333,000 British workmen, and they are 

earning the wages that would have supported 1,500,000 British people. 

This is true. That does not matter in the least to the British workmen or 

the British people, because they have found other employment. They 

have been turned out of this employment or that employment, but they 

have gone into something else. They are getting just as much. They 

are just as well off. They have not lost by the change, and they 

need not complain because the foreigners have gained." Well, that 

is a very comforting doctrine — for the armchair pohiician. But is it 

true ? 

Now, I come with particular interest to a Greenock 

Decline of audience. It so happens that you have in your midst a 

reSmng. certain experience with regard to this. You are some 

of the people whose trade has been taken from you by 

the superior advantages of the foreigner. Has it injured you in the 

slightest degree or not ? Do you care whether that trade was lost, or 

not, or whether it should be re-established or not ? Would you like to 

see one after another following it, always confident that your friends, the 

Cobden Club, would still say, " Oh, you will find some other occupation " ? 

Now, I say you are an illustration. Of course, I refer to sugar. 

Gre,enock was one of the great centres of the sugar trade. You had 

many refineries here— a profitable tradcj not only employing a great 

number of wbrk^pedple itself, but a}so giving employpient in sub'sidikTy 

iridustries ;t'o ajiy! numbeno'f ypur countrymen*. jTheti.Hdoriies tl^e foreigp 

competition, aided by bounties, and y'diir trade declines enbrnioiisli^. 
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Only the very best, the very richest, the most enterprising, the most 
inventive, can possibly retain their hold upon it. 

Wh t h s ■'■^ there had been no bounties and no unfair com- 

become petition of this kind, what would have happened? 

of the In the last twenty or thirty years the consumption 

workman ? of sugar throughout the world has increased enormously. 
The consiiraption in this country has increased enormously, and you 
would have had your share. I do not hesitate to say that if normal 
conditions, equal fairness, had prevailed at this moment, that in 
Greenock, quite independently of all other industries which you may 
have, there would have been in sugar alone ten times as many men 
employed as there were in the most palmy days of the trade. But 
normal conditions have not been obtained. You have been the 
sufferers, and, as I have said, a great many of your refineries have 
been closed. Capital invested in them has been lost, and the work- 
jnen who worked in them, what has. become of them? Now that is 
the question I should "Ulce to ask you. I wish I could follow the life- 
history of every man employed- in a sugar refinery, or - other industry 
dependent on sugar refineries, and who has beeu thrown out of 
errtployment by unfair foreign competition. Has he found other 
employment ? , ■ 

In the House of Commons, in a debate the other 

Secondary night, when the resolution was finally passed approving 

industries, of the Act which abolishes these bounties, there were 
- men to be found, not on one side of the House alone, 
who defended them, to my mind, with extraordinary result. One 
speaker in particular ventured to tell the British House of Commons 
that in his opinion our primary industries were perhaps doomed, and 
that we should find compensation in secondary and subsidiary 
industries. We are to depart from our high position. We are to lose 
the great industries for which this country has been celebrated, which 
have, made it prosperous in the past. We are to deal with inferior and 
subsidiary industries. Sugar has gone. Let us not weep for it, jam 
and pickles remain. Now, of all these workmen, these intelligent 
artisans, who were engaged tending and making the machinery for 
sugar refining in this country, I would like to know how many have 
found a resting place, have found equivalent wages and comfort, in 
stirring up jam pots and bottling pickles. 

Transfer of This doctrine, this favourite doctrine, of the transfer 

labour a of labour is a doctrine of pedants who kpow nothing 

doctrine of of business, nothing of labour. It is not true,' When 
pedants. an industry is destroyed by any cause, by compeitition as 
wejl as by anything else, the men who are engaged in that industry, 
suffer, whatever happens in the future. Their children may be brought 
up to new trades, but tliose who are in the middle of life or past middle 
life will feel the truth of the proverb that you can't teach old dogs 
nevir tricks. You cannot teach the men, \vho have attained to skill and 
efficiency in one trade, you cannot teach them on a moment's notice, - 
skill and efficiency in anp'tber. 
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What free ^^"' ^'^^^ ii^ports have destroyed, at all events for 

imports ^^^ time— and it is not so easy to recover an industry 

have done, when it has once been lost — but they have destroyed 
. . sugar refining for a time as one of the great staple 

industries of the country, which it ought always to have remained. 
They have destroyed agriculture. Mr. Cobden said— and again I am 
sure he spoke the truth as it appeared to him— that he was convinced 
that if his views were carried, not an acre of ground would go out of 
cultivation in this country, no tenant farmer would be worse off. I am 
not here to speak to an agricultural audience; but if I were, what a 
difference there would be between that expectation and hope of 
Mr. Cobden and the actual circumstances of the case. Agriculture, as 
the greatest of all the trades and industries of this country, has been 
practically destroyed. Sugar is gone. Silk is gone. Iron is threatened. 
Cotton will go. 

How long are you going to stand it ? At the present 
warnLlby ™0"is"': these industries, and the working-men who 

the past. depend upon them, are like sheep in a field. One by 
orie they allow themselves to be led to slaughter, and 
there is no combination, no apparent prevision of what is in store for 
ttie rest of them. Do you think, if you belong at the present time tOa 
prosperous industry, that your prosperity will be allowed tb continue, 
tliat the same causes which, as I have said, have destroyed some of our 
principal industries, which are in the course of destroying others, that 
they won't be equally applicable when your turn comes ? This is not 
a case in which selfishness will pay. This is a case in which you 
should take warning by the past, which you should show some foresight 
as to the future. 

What is the remedy? What is it that the Prime 
The Minister proposed at Sheffield ? He said — I am not 

remedy. quoting his exact words — let us get rid of the chains 
. which we ourselves have forged, which have fettered our 
action. Let us claim the same freedom as every other civilized nation. 
Let us say to those foreign countries, " Gentlemen, we desire to be 
friends with you. W« are Free Traders in the best sense of the word. 
We are ready to exchange, but if you say that it is your settled policy 
that you will not buy from us, we will tax your exports, and we will not 
look further afield, we will look nearer home. We will go to our own 
friends and kinsmen who are perfectly ready to meet us on equal terms, 
and who ask only for reciprocal preference." Well, but then we are 
told if we do this the foreigners will be angry with us. Has it come to 
that in Great Britain ? It is a craven argument. It is worthy of the 
Little Englander. It isn't possible to any man who believes in his own 
country. But the argument is absurd. Who is to suffer? Are, we so 
poor that we are at the mercy of every foreign State, that we cannot 
hold our own, that we are to fear their resentment if; we. imitate their 
own policy ? Are we to receive their orders with .bated breath and 
whispering humbleness ? 
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to feM star had already set, and that it was not worth any one's 

from the while that cared to speculate on our possible future. 

foreigner. But it is not true. There is not a word of truth in it. 

We have nothing to fear from the foreigner. I do not believe in a war 

of tariffs, but if there were a war of tariffs, I know that we should not 

come out second best. Why, at the present time ours is the greatest 

market in the whole world. We are the best customers of all those 

countries. There are many suitors for our market. We may reject 

the addresses of some, but there is no fear that we shan't have other 

offers. It is absolutely absurd to suppose that all other countries, 

keenly competitive amongst thetnselves, would agree among themselves 

to fight with Us when they might benefit at the expense of their 

neighbours. Why, at the present time we take from Germany about 

twice as much as she takes from us. We take from PYance about three 

times as much. From the United States of America we take about six 

times as much as they take from us. Who is it that stands to lose if 

there is to be a war of tariffs ? 

And there is something else. We have what none 

A great qJ these countries have. We have something, the 
reserve across • . ,!•»» ..^- 

the seas, importance of which I am trying to impress upon my 

countrymen, which at present they have not sufficiently r 

appreciated. We have a great reserve in the sons of Britain across 

the seas. There is nothing we want that they cannot supply. There is 

nothing we sell that they cannot buy. One great cause for the 

prosperity of the United States of America is admitted by everyone to 

be the fact that tliere is a great empire of seventy millions of people, 

that the trade of these people alone, without any assistance from the 

rest of the world, would insure a large amount of prosperity. Yes, but 

the British- Empire is even greater than the United States of America. 

We have a population — it i^ true, not alia white population — we have a 

white population of over sixty millions against seventy millions— ^who 

are not sdl white by-the-bye — of America. We have, in addition three 

hundred and fifty or more millions in the States under our Protectorate, 

under our civilization, sympathising with our rule, grateful for the 

benefits that we accord to them — «11 of them more or less prospective 

or actual customers of this country. 

. In times past we have in some inconceivable way 

^^vwds igi^ored our colonies. We have not appreciated tlieir 

the colonies, greatness. We have not had imagination enough to see 

that great as they are there is no limit to what they may 

become. We have gone tlirough a time — it is a significant fact — we* 

have come through a time when the men who advocated Free Trade in 

this country were at the same time absolutely indifferent to all idea of 

Empire, and considered the colonies as an incumbrance which we ought 

to get rid of. That lasted for thirty years, and in tlie course of that time 

we tried hardly tlie patience of our sons across the seas. We tried 

hardly their love to us, their devotion to the motlier country. They. , 

began to think that we had no sympathy with their aspirations. We, < 
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only regarded them as troublesome children, and wished to get them out 
of the house, and therefore it would be their duty equally to break with 
all the sentiment which would otherwise have held us together, it would 
be their duty absolutely to find for themselves, and leave out of account 
everything which concerned the Empire of which they form a part. 

» d fi 1 T^i^sii was not their fault That was our fault ; and 
stSlto although now we have done our best to correct the 

make up for. impression, although now there is no man living who 
thinks, or if there is one who thinks, there is none who 
dares to say, that he would wish to get rid of the colonies, that he does not 
desire a closer union — yet we have a good deal to make up for. We 
have to show that, whereas we or our ancestors advocated separation, 
we are prepared to do all in reason that is demanded of us, in order 
to create a greater and a closer union. The colonies are no longer in 
their infancy. They are growing rapidly to a vigorous manhood. Now 
is the time, the last time, when you can bind them closer to you. If 
now you disregard their aspirations and wishes ; if, when they make 
you an offer, not in their interests, not specially in their interests, but 
in the interests of the Empire, of which we are all a portion — if, when 
they make you this offer you reject it or treat it with scorn, you may do 
an injury which will be irreparable ; and whatever you yourselves may 
feel in after life, be sure that your descendants will scorn and denounce 
the cowardly, the selfish policy which you will have pursued. 

We can, if we will, make the Empire mutually sup- 
Splendid porting. We can make it one for defence, one for common 
isolation. aid and assistance. We are face to face at this time 
with complications in which we may find ourselves 
alone. We have to face the envy of other people who have noted our 
wonderful success, although I do not think that it has ever done them 
any harm. We have to face their envy, their jealousy, their desire, 
perhaps, to share the wealth which they think us to possess. I am not 
afraid, ^^'e shall be isolated. Yes. But our isolation will be a 
splendid one if well fortified and supported — if this country is but- 
tressed by the affection and the love of all those kinsmen, all the States 
of Britain throughout the world. We shall rest secure if we continue 
to enjoy the affection of all our children. When I was in South 
Africa, nothing was more inspiring, nothing more encouraging to a 
Briton, than to find how the men, who had either themselves come 
from these shores or who were the descendants of those who had still 
retained the old traditions, still remembered that their forefathers were 
buried in our churchyards, that we spoke a common language, that we 
owned a common flag, still in their hearts desire to be remembered 
above all as British subjects, equally entitled with us to a part in the 
great Empire which they as well as we have contributed to make. 

The sentiment is there, powerful, vivifying, influential 

Not enough {qj. good. I did not hesitate, however, to preach to 

for°Emph-e. 'hem that it was not enough to shout for Empire, that it 

was not enough to bear this sentiment in their hearts, 

but that they and we alike must be content to make a common sacrifice, 
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if that were necessary, in order to secure a common good. And to my 
appeal they rose. And I cannot believe that here in this country, in 
the mother country, their enthusiasm will not find an echo. They feel 
as I have felt, as you feel, that all history is the history of States once 
powerful and now decaying. Is Britain to be numbered among the 
decaying States ? Is all the glory of the past to be forgotten ? Are we 
to prove ourselves degenerate sons of the forefathers that left us so 
glorious an inheritaace ? Are we to be a decaying State, are the efforts 
of all our sons to be frittered away ? Are all their sacrifices to be in 
vain? Or are we to take up a new youth as members of a great Empire, 
which will continue for generation after generation, the strength, the 
influence, the power, and the glory of the British race ? 

That is the issue that I present to you. That is the 

The two great and paramount issue. The personal issue is, 

issues. perhaps, not less important It is a question, as I have 

said, of your employment, of your wages, of your 

standard of living, of the prosperity of the trade in which you are 

interesfed. These are questions vital to the people of Great Britain. 

They are not to be decided by partisan outcries or personal abuse. 

They are not to be decided by ridiculous appeals to the big loaf and 

the little loaf, to bogeys which do not frighten sensi ble people, bogeys 

which are only" addressed to the timid man, or to the man who is so 

prejudiced that he cannot open his mind. These are the issues that I 

present to you. 

And, gentlemen, the decision rests with you. Thank 
Decision goodness we enjoy a democratic Constitution. Rightly 
the people. '^^ wrongly, and, as I think rightly, the power lies with 
the peppl?. No dictatotship is possible. No policy can 
be forced upon you to give a preference to the colonies, to put a duty 
upon foreign manufactures, to protect your trade. If you choose to 
remain unprotected, if you do not care for your colonies, no statesman, 
however wise, can save these colonies for you. You cannot shift the 
responsibility upon us. We look to you. We appeal to you. We 
try to put the question fiirly before you. The decision, as 1 have 
said, is yours. I have been in political life for thirty years. It has 
been the cardinal feature of my political life that I have trusted the 
people. I believe in their judgment, in their good sense, in their 
patriotism. I think that sometimes their instincts are quicker 
and their judgment more generous and more enlightened than that 
even of classes that have greater education, and have, perhaps, greater 
belongings, and so are more timid and cautious. 

Burke, one of the greatest of our statesmen, said, I 

mis^e°vour *^"'^' something to this effect— that the people were 

physiciims. generally in the right, but that they sometimes mistook 

their physicians. Gentlemen, do not mistake your 

physicians. I arn told, or I read the other day, the speech of a Scottish 

member, who, referring to this subject, said that it was matter for 

congratulation that in putting these views before my countrymen I was 

committing political suicide — that my career would certainly be 
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Icriiiln.ilcd. It waH .1 kindly llioiight, gracifxisly expressed, worthy of 
IIm! ^.',i:nllcin;in wli'i iillcrcd il, Itiil it dues nol, ;il;iriii riur. I have in 
liinrs |i:i';l, and more dian once, taken tiiy politiral life in niy liand in 
order In leaeh wlial. I li(tlieved (o l)i.' Iriu;. No man as a stalesinan is 
woidi his Halt will) is not prepared lo do likfwise. I eare nothing; wliat 
llie personal h'MiIi may lie. I Ije'^^ of yon not to consider it for a 
nionienl. I appeal to yon to consider that in tliif) matter the interests 
of yonr country, tlie inti'iests ol your eliildri.-n, tin; interests of the 
I'anpite, are all al slaki-. f ask you to consider impartially the ar(;nment 
thai I have [tut bcloic )0U, ami I [jiay that you may comu to aright 
decision. 
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Mr. Asquith 

at Cinderford. 

8/// OCTOBER, 1903. 



MR. ASQUrriJ, after a brief reference to tlic Education question 
and the report of the War (Jommission, said : — 
But at the moincnt nnothcr subject, e'|ually unexpected, and, as I 
believe, equally ominous of ill to the flovernment ami llieir stiiiportcrs, 
occupies the forefront of the |)oliti<:cil st:ige. A little less ili.ui six 
months ago, the then Colonial Secretary .startled the world by the 
announcement that the liritish lunpire was in d;in^;er ; thai its unity 
could only be jjrcserved by preferential tariffs, and preferenlial tariffs 
involving a tax upon the necessary food of the people: of the United 
Kingdom. These opinions the sp(;aker h.is durinf; the present week 
further developed and defended, and with them it will be my duty in a 
few minutes to come to close ciuarters. 

But I must first, if you will allow me, glance back for 
Mr. Balfour's a moment at the intervening chapter of hislory since this 
open mind, new policy was first announced. What has been and 
what is the attitude of His Majt.-sty's ri'sponsibU; 
Government, and, in particular, of the first Minister of the Oowri ? 
Mr. Balfour declared, in the fir it instance, that he jjcTsonally had an 
open mind; further, as he told us last week, I think at .Shefheld, that 
he would have been content to see this matter —a matter which, in the 
opinion of his ni(«t distinguished colleague, was one <jf life and death 
to the kint;dom and iCmpire — he would have been content to see it left 
an open question amongst the members of his own (lovertnnent and his 
own party. An ojien mind needs to be informed Acccjrdingly a 
so-called inquiry was set on foot. Under that jjrctexl, during what 
remained of the Parliamentary Session, discussion in the House ol 
Commons was, with more or less success, kep' at bay, the (Government 
declaring that until the inquiry was over there was no jiohcy which, as 
a Government, they could collectively be called ujion raiher to define or 
to defend. The prorogation took place, and, as we nrjw know, (;arly in 
August the Prime Minister composed and circulated anionj^st his 
colleagues an academic treatise on fiscal retaliation. 
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_ It was, if I may say so with respect, a most elegant 

Ministers* ^^'^ ingenious disquisition ; but, for all it had to do with 

PampUet ^^^ proposals of Mr. Chamberlain, it might just as well 

have been written and published in Mars. It contained, 

it is true, a few perfunctory and not altogether accurate statements as to 

the conditions of British trade, but for the most part it was concerned 

with the operation of an imaginary code of an imaginary Cobden upon 

an imaginary island in an imaginary world. Another month passed, 

and at the end of that we were given to understand, first by 

correspondence which took place between Mr. Balfour and Mr. 

Chamberlain, and then by the speech of the former at Sheffield, that 

under some undefined influence the open mind of the Prime Minister 

had closed. His fluid opinions had crystallised into convictions, and, 

in principle, he had become a convert to Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal 

proposals. 

It seems that there is a wide gulf between a convert 
and »^°"^ in principle and a fellow-worker in the mission field. " I 
Chamberlain. <^° "o' think," said Mr. Balfour, at Sheffield, " that public 
opinion in this country is ripe for the taxation of food." 
It is not as though he, the leader, as he reminded us, of a great party, 
giving a lead to that party upon a critical occasion — it is not as though 
he professes to agree with public opinion. On the contrary, he 
does not disguise his view that public opinion upon this topic is the 
slave and the dupe of ingrained political prejudice and perverted 
historical analogies ; but, bad as he thinks it, and WTong as he thinks it, 
he is not going to engage his party to combat and convert it. No ; for 
himself and his colleagues he has abandoned the open mind, but the 
open field he leaves to Mr. Chamberlain. He is asked to give a lead, 
and what is the lead that he gives ? In effect, what he says to his followers 
is this : — For the moment we will all combine to talk generalities about 
retaliation or freedom of negotiation, which may mean anything or 
which may mean nothing ; in that way the unity of our party will be 
secured; but none the less our lamented colleague, Mr. Chamberlain — - 
who, as all the world can see, has parted from me and I from him in 
a glow of mutual appreciation and regret — our lamented colleague will 
continue to conduct, ostensibly from outside, his propaganda for the 
taxation of bread and of meat. In the meantime, I, the Prime 
Minister, having shed my free-trade colleagues, will contemplate his 
operations from afar, with undisguised, though for the moment inactive, 
sympathy, waiting, with my sickle ready, for the ripening of the harvest. 
Well, I think the circumstances of which I have given you a brief, 
thouo^h not a complete, narrative — for I abstain to-night from touching 
upon the still unexplained incidents of a personal kind — those cir- 
cumstances make it necessary that I should pause for a moment before 
I come to deal with the real issue before the country. 

Let me, then, say one or two preliminary words upon 

Retaliation : tjjjg topic of retaliation, or freedom of negotiation, 

ProCTa^me. ''^hich is provisionally, and until the harvest ripens, the 

' official programme of the Tor}' Party. A\'hat does it 
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mean ? Why do we — we Liberals, we free-traders — why do we decline 
to assent to such a policy ? Not because, as Mr. Balfour seems to 
suppose, not because it conflicts with some abstract proposition in some 
absolute creed. Not because, as Mr. Chamberlain suggested in a 
flight of claptrap last night, not because we are craven, poor-spirited 
Little Englanders— v/e seem to be getting back to the rhetoric of 1900 
very quickly — who are afraid to meet force with force. ' Nothing of the 
sort. If we oppose retahation as a policy, it is because we bejieve that 
experience shows^and to experience, and experience alone, we should 
appeal— that in practice it is futile as a weapon of offence, and in the 
vast majority of cases it is infinitely more mischievous to those who use 
it than to those against whom it is' directed. 

What are the grounds put forward, in favour of the 

The Sugar adoption of this weapon? In the first place', it is said — 
Bill. I fail to understand the argument myself — it is said we 

are not at present free to negotiate with foreigners. Who 
has taken away our freedom ? Wh6n did it cease to exist? Is there 
anyone who will tell you that the House of Commons is not perfectly 
free at this moment to deal with any case that might arise on its own 
merits ? Why, only this very session we were occupied, some of us, in 
resisting and • opposing, the majority of the House of Commons in 
passing, a measure of retaliation proposed by the Government. I mean 
the Sugar Bill. It is significant as the very first attempt miade in our 
time, and, I regret to say, successfully made, to induce the consent of 
Parliament to a course the result of which will be to increase the price 
of one of the necessaries of life to the people of this country. 
Parliament is perfectly free to do wbat it pleases in matters of this kind ; 
but if by that added freedom which is asked for is meant this — that 
Parliament is to entrust the Executive of the day with the power of 
imposing at its will and pleasure some exceptional tariff against the 
goods of particular countries — then I venture to say that that is a 
power which Parliament will never confer upon the Executive. It 
would be inconsistent with the constitutional principles by which this 
country is governed. 

Then, again, it is said that the world has become 
1846 more protectionist and tariffs more severe since 1846, 

and to-day. when free trade was established. That is not the fact. 
The tariffs of the world are not . riiore severe, and 
protection is not more advanced, than in 1846. The tariffs of tlie 
present day, although it is quite true they have been increased in 
stringency during the last thirty years, are mildness itself compared with 
those that existed when free trade was first established. Sir Robert 
Peel, speaking to a world then engirdled by protectionist tariffs, in 1 846, 
said : — " I do not care whether foreign countries remove those tariffs or 
not. It is the duty and the interest of this country to fight tariffs by 
free imports." Then, further, it is said that protectionist tariffs are in 
an increasing extent directed expressly against this country, either 
intentionally or in effect. That is a statement absolutely without 
foundation. In any given protectionist tariff you like, the import 
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duties are directed just as much against our protectionist rivals as 
against ourselves. In any giyen protected market— for instance, 
Germany — we, through the operation of the most-favoured nation clause 
in our treaties, are on as good a footing as any of our protectionist 
rivals. 

German and J"^' ^^^ ™s g'^6 you one set of figures which illustrate 

British exports my point very well. I will take the imports into two 

to protected protected markets, the one France, a highly protectionist 
markets. country, the other the United States, with the ' exception 
of Russia, the most rigidly protected market in the whole world. These 
are the two markets, and I will compare the imports into these two 
markets from the United Kingdom, a free-trade country, as compared 
with the imports from Germaiiy, a protectionist country. I will take the 
annual average of five years froni I8g6 to 1900. Into the protected 
market of France the ;, free-trade United iCingdom sent 24 millions of 
imports, as against 15 milliops from the protectionist country Germany. 
Then irito the protected market pf the United States of Ariierica the 
free-trade, United Kingdom sent 27 millibris, as against 16 millions 
from the protectionist Germany.' We are, therefore, more than holding 
our own. . ' - '.. ■ - - •• ■ 

German and Countries like Germany and the United States' are,, 

American it is. true, supplying for themselves a' larger proportion 
Home than' bqfore of their home consumption. Just consider.' 
. Markets. Here are two great countries whibh, though somewhat 
late in beginning, have in the l3,st- generation been' rapidly developing 
their enormous natural resources, occupied in the'case of Germatiy by 
a population largely exceediiig our own, arid in many respectSi^I regret 
to say, better trained /or industrial' purposes. ' Yqu have'thes'e Iwo 
peoples,' with a growing- progress of agricultural aiid manufacturing 
industry,- each contiguous to the market, knowing. better than. anybody 
else can the wants and tastes pf their own fellow-citizeris, and alSle to 
appeal, as we in this country do at times, in order to obtain preference 
for their own goods, to patriotic and national sentiment. When 
you take all these things into consideration, it would have been a 
miracle if, quite independently of protection, they had not been able to 
obtain growing command over their own markets and their own 
consumption. 

But let: me put one final question, which clinches 'the 

What are we ^hole matter. What are you going to retaliate upon ? 

*^°'on? ^^ ^^ °-^^ '^^^y well, to use this vague rhetorical language 

about negotiation, ' and standing up to the foreigner, and 
not taking his insults lying down. I - want to know from' Mr. 
Chamberlain, upon what is he going to retaliate. Here we coiiie' to'the 
very crux, and, indeed, the Tery heart, of . the whole matter. You 
cannot retaliate effectively in i;hi's country lipoh protected countries 
without im.posing a .tax upon food qr;raw material. I give you one or 
two figures which have .been put in very kriking form by .Sydney 
Buxton.' He takes. Russia and the. United States, the ' two 'most 
protected, countries in the world. Suppose you want to retaliate upon 
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Russia. Out of our total imports from Russia, amounting to 25 millions, 
23 millions, or eleven-twelfths, consist of food stuffs and raw materials ; 
so that we cannot retaliate upon Russia without at the same time 
injuring either our working classes or our manufacturers, or both. 
What is the case of the United States? Out of 127 millions of imports 
from the United States in 1902, 108 millions, or five-sixths, were also 
food stuffs or raw materials. The moment you begin to translate these 
vague platform phrases into practice, you find that they cannot be 
carried out as a policy without doing to you here in Great Britain as 
great, and probably more, harm than the persons against whom that 
policy is used. 

Let us pass from Sheffield to Glasgow. I must say 
D o h b' ^^^^' ^^°^ o"^^ point of view, it is rather a relief to do so. 
" ■ It is something like passing from the atmosphere of the 
footlights, after the curtain has been rung down upon a 
rather sorry farce, to the bustle and animation and reality of life in the 
open air. Mr. Chamberlain may be right or he may be wrong. For 
my part, I think he is profoundly wrong. At any rate, he knows what 
he thinks, he says what he means, and he does not " let I dare not wait 
upon I would." Mr. Chamberlain in his first speech made an appeal 
that great issues like this should be fought without heat or prejudice, by 
the weapons of argument and in the temper of honest controversy. I 
heartily re-echo that appeal, and I do so with the more urgency to-day, 
after the sneers and gibes and almost hysterical dumpophobia of an 
oration delivered at Greenock last night. 

Mr. Chamberlain says he has two objects in view. 
Mr. Chamber- -p^g fj^gj. jg jg maintain and increase the prosperity of 
objects. ^^^ United Kingdom, and the second is to cement the 
unity of the Empire. We all agree as to these two 
objects, to which I will venture to add, not by way of qualification, but 
simply by way of supplement, that the one end must not be sought, 
and cannot be attained, at the expense of the other. In the long run, 
depend upon it, you will not promote the unity of the Empire by 
anything that arrests or impairs the material strength of the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Chamberlain says, and says truly, that the Colonies 
ought not to be treated as an appendage to Great Britain. I agree, 
and neither ought Great Britain to be treated as an appendage to the 
Colonies. After all — we must put in a word now and again for poor 
little England— after all, this United Kingdom still remains the greatest 
asset of the British Empire, with its 42 millions of people, with its 
traditions of free government, with its indomitable enterprise, with 
its well-tried commercial and maritime prowess. Anyone who strikes a 
blow at the root of the prosperity of the United Kingdom is doing the 
worst service which can be done to the Empire to which we are all 
proud to belong. 

Mr. Chamberlain is haunted by two spectres. The 

His two fjyg). jg ^^Q approaching decay of British trade, and the 

they^realT o'^^er is the possible break up of the British Empire. I 

vfiW endeavour to illustrate my own precepts and discuss 
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this matter without heat and by argument. Let us see if the spectres 
are real. Let us be perfectly sure about the disease before we resort to 
remedies which are admittedly heroic, and may be desperate. First of 
all, I ask your attention to this. Mr. Chamberlain said at Glasgow the 
other night — and no more astounding declaration has been made by any 
public man within my memory — that in the United Kingdom trade has 
been " practically stagnant " for thirty years. That is the basis on which 
he proceeds. Let me ask my fellow-countrymen to see what has been 
our condition during this era of stagnant trade. During that period the 
amount assessed to the income tax has doubled ; the interest upon our 
foreign investments has more than doubled ; the deposits in our savings 
banks have multiplied two and three-fold ; the bankers' cheques cleared, 
taking the annual average, have risen in amount from 5,300 millions to 
over 8,000 millions sterling; and last, but not least, the wages of the 
working classes have risen, measured not merely in terms of money, though 
there has been a considerable rise in our money wages, but much more 
measured in their real terms, in the terms of that which money can buy. 
As the Board of Trade has told us, icoj. buys as much 

Germany, the ^g 1405. twenty years ago. Talk about Germany, the 
''paradise 1^ protectionist paradise ! I hope you will compare, from 
the material the Blue-books place at your disposal, the 
wages, the standard of living, and the hours of labour of the German 
workmen and your own. Well, all that has been going on, this enormous 
accumulation of wealth, this steady rise in the savings of all classes of 
the country — all that has been going on through this period of " stagnant 
trade." 

Mr Chamber- "^^^ ^^^^^ ^^' ^'^' Chamberlain entirely ignores the 
lain ignores whole of our home trade, as do most of the new pro- 
our home tectionists, and that is at the bottom of not a few of their 
trade. fallacies. It is difficult to say exactly what the bulk of 
our home trade is ; but the Board of Trade have computed that as the 
wages paid in the export trade are something like 130 millions, and as 
the total wage-bill of the country is between 700 and 750 millions, the 
export trade does not employ more than one-fifth or one-sixth of the 
whole labour of the country. I say, then, my first point is, you cannot 
judge of the industrial condition and progress of the country by looking 
only at its foreign trade. You are leaving out of sight by far the most 
important factor in making up the account. Indeed, even a slackening 
in your export trade may be a proof and consequence of the activity of 
your trade at home. It was so in certain industries in the year 1900, 
and the reason why in those times exports did not increase at the same 
ratio as before had little or nothing to do with hostile tariffs. It was 
because our manufacturers and those they employed were so busy meet- 
ing the demand of the home market that they had not the time, the 
machinery, the appliances, to satisfy the demands from abroad. That 
is not all. Mr. Chamberlain begins by ignoring the home trade. 

If you take tlie foreign trade, or," to use a better 

Exporte alone gxpression, trade carried on oversea, it is a perfectly 
criterion. absurd criterion to measure its extent or profitableness 
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by looking, as Mr. Chamberlain does, to exports alone. It would be 
just as reasonable to determine a man's wealth by the amount of 
the man's expenditure without looking to his income, as to compare 
the profitableness of the foreign trade of a country by looking only 
at the exports. Why, if you look at what Mr. Chamberlain says, as 
between 1872 and 1900, there has only been a paltry rise of between 
20 and 30 millions in exports ; but if you look at the whole foreign 
trade and exports and imports together, you find a very different state 
of things. Take the three decennial periods. From 1873 to 1882, the 
oversea trade averaged 662 millions; from 1883 to 1892, the average 
was 696 millions; from 1893 to 1902, the average was 771 millions. 
In other words, if you take our trade as a whole, the annual average is 
considerably over a 100 millions in thirty years. ' 

But that does not complete the account of the 

British matter. If you want to lobk at exports alone, even 
shipping^. theft you must not confine your attention to goods that 
are exported, because, in order to pay for all our 
inlports, we do a great deal more than to send to foreign countries 
our goods. We perform services for them, and, in particular, we do 
Services in performing the carrying trade of the world. Imagine a 
man coming before the public with the responsibility of a great states- 
man and telling them that trade is in a stagnant condition, when 
he has not even taken the trouble to bring into account the 
amount that we are earning every ycaT by our shipping throughout 
the length and breadth of the world ! I will just give you one figure 
with regard to that. The Board of Trade estimate of the annual 
earnings of our shipping comes to 90 millions a year, a figure Mr. 
Chamberlain has left altogether out of the account, although it is 
strictly relevant, and strictly comparable with and belongs to the same 
class as the exports of our goods. Now, is that a growing or a 
diminishing quantity ? I will compare the figures of the United 
Kingdom under free trade with the figures of the United States imder 
protection. In 1870, just about the time that Mr. Chamberlain has 
taken for his comparisons, our tonnage of oversea shipping • was 
5,700,000 ; in 1902 it was 10,000,000 tons. In other words, it has 
increased very nearly 100 per cent. Now, in 1870 the oversea 
shipping tonnage of the United States was 1,500,000 ; in 1902 this had 
fallen to 880,000 tons, or a diminution of between 40 and 50 per cent. 
If it is true, as Mr. Chamberlain has told us, that we are sending less 
manufactured goods into the United States, you must not forget that at 
the same time we are performing for the United States, not gratuitously 
— great as is our affection for the United States — not gratuitously, but 
for value received, the service of carr)-ing their goods as well as ours all 
over the world. While their shipping has declined, owing to the 
excessive cost of ship-building which protection brings about, our 
shipping under free trade has most continuously and most prosperously 
increased. 
The vear 1872 ^? ^^^^ criticism upon this part of Mr. Chamberlain's 

■^ '■ case is this, that he has committed an absolutely 
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unpardonable error — unpardonable in a man who has acquainted 
himself with the A B C of the subject— in taking the year 1872 as 
the year for his comparisons. If you had taken 1870, two years 
before, or if you had taken 1876, four years after, instead of finding 
only a growth of 20 to 30 millions, you would have found a growth 
of over 80 millions in exports; and, what is still more striking, if you 
had taken the exports of 1900 at the prices of 1872, you would have 
found that they amounted to 425 millions, or an increase of 170 millions, 
instead of Mr. Chamberlain's 30 millions. 

To sum up what I have been saying about this, I 

Four distinct have pointed out that this allegation, that during the last 

fallacies. 30 years British trade has been in a stagnant condition, 

involves at least four distinct fallacies. Let us 

enumerate them once more. In the first place, it entirely ignores the 

home trade, which is a much more important factor than foreign trade ; 

in the second place, it makes exports alone the criterion of the volume 

of our trade ; in the third place, it places among exports exported goods 

alone, and takes no notice of the services that we render to other 

countries ; finally, even taking exported goods as the criterion, a year is 

deliberately selected which is no fair test of the matter at all. Then 

what becomes of the case which is the foundation of Mr. Chamberlain's 

contention that British trade has been in a " stagnant " condition during 

the last 30 years ? 

The break up Then I come to the other assumption, which is, that 

of the Empire : unless we are prepared to establish a preferential tariff 

a pure_ we must look for a break up of the Empire. That is a 

assumption, p^xe assumption that we are asked to accept and act 

upon without a shadow of proof, or even a scintilla of evidence. For 

my part, I believe it to be — I use very plain language about it — I 

bdieve it to be a calumny on the Colonies and a slur upon the Empire. 

Now, it is part of Mr. Chamberlain's case under this head that our trade 

with our own Colonies is growing faster than our trade with the rest of 

the world. That is a very disputable proposition ; but assuming, for 

the purpose of the argument, that it is true, we are all agreed in wishing 

that process to continue. If natural causes are already at work 

bringing it into operation, so much the better. But, anxious as we are 

to do all that is prudent and practicable to develop our trade with the 

Colonies, we free-traders do not believe, at least I do not 

A self- believe, it is m any way desirable that we should have 

^Empire. "^^^^ '^ called a self-contained Empire between which 

., -.. ' and -the rest of -the- world there are none of those 

conunercial relations which are so fruitful of peace and" amity and good 

wilL ■ . 

But quite apart -from that, let me deal with this 

What we do allegafior>, . that unless something is done, and that 

C^°h)nies something means taxing the food- of the people of this 

country — unless something is done the Colonies will 

break away from us. No one has a higher and keener desire than , I 

have to maintain and devel op those fiiendly relations which of late 

D 2 



years have so happily come into existence between the Colonies and 
ourselves ; but let me point out that the Colonies have absolutely no 
grievance of any kind against us. 'We give them free admission through 
our open door into the largest and best market in the whole world. On 
the other hand, they have at home complete fiscal autonomy. For my 
part, I believe if they had not had it the Empire would not have kept 
together so long. They have complete fiscal autonomy, and in the 
exercise of that fireedom the large majority of them have erected 
protective tarifis, not only against foreign nations, but also against the 
mother country. I do not complain of that for a moment. If you give 
your Colonies freedom, as you were right to do, you must allow them 
to exercise it in accordance with local sentiments and local opinion. 

Now, it is quite true that Canada has during the last 
The Caiiadian fe^ years voluntarily gr.mted a preference to this country 
preference, as compared with foreign countries in respect to certain 
classes of commodities. As regards that preference, let 
me remind you of two things. It was distinctly stated by the eminent 
Prime Minister of Canada, Sir Wilfirid Laurier, when the preference was 
granted that it was not a quid pro quo, that he did not ask anything in 
return, but it was a recognition that they got here in the home market 
of the mother countr)- better treatment than in any of the foreign 
markets of the world. In the second place, let me point out that, in 
spite of the preference, the tarifiF of Canada has continued sufficiently 
high to prevent our manufactures competing effectively with their own 
home industries. Xow preference of that kind, I need hardly point 
out, is of little value. In fact, during the time it has continued the 
trade of Canada with foreign countries, and particularly with the United 
St.ites, has increased at a faster ratio than her trade with Great Britain. 
To bring this to a point, :Mr. Chamberlain admits that it is hopeless to 
expect the Colonies to give up their system of protection on native 
industries. What does he propose that they should do? What are 
they going to give us for the preference we are asked to give to their 
products ? 

Trade of ^^ makes two proposals, first, to do what Canada 

foreign has already done, and charge a higher tariff on foreign 
countries with than on British goods. Mr. Chamberlain calculates that 
the Colonies, tj^jg ^ould secure to this country 26 millions of trade 
wliich is the trade now done, or supposed to be done, by foreign 
countries with the Colonies in commodities which we here in Great 
Britain could produce as well as these foreign cov:ntries. Of this 
26 millions Mr. Chamberlain has already made a present of 13 millions 
in wages at Glasgow to the working men if they will only adopt his 
scheme. This is magnificent, but it is not business. In the first place, 
one trifling error which Mr. Chamberlain did not observe is this, that 
out of the 26 miUions no less than ten millions is trade carriai on 
between foreign countries and Canada, as to which we alreadv enjoy a 
preference. That leaves you only 16 millions of possible gain in trade. 
Is there anyone, particularly with the experience we have had of 
Canadian preference, who supposes there is the remotest chance of 
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diverting any substantial share of that 16 millions to this country, 
particularly as it is as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow that, as 
soon as we do that, foreign nations will begin reprisals on us, and do so 
more injuriously than we can possibly do to them ? 

_ . r^Ir. Chamberlain's second proposal is still more 

CcJomal"^ strange. He says the Colonies are to be asked to agree, 

industries. ^^^ ^'^ start new industries in competition with ourselves. 

I think in the same speech it was that he told us that 

these great and growing countries will soon have 40,000,000 of white 

inhabitants ; and they are actually to be asked to stereotype their 

industrial condition, to arrest their industrial development, in order 

that the mother country may keep and increase the hold she has on 

their markets. And that is the proposition seriously made in the name 

and in the interests of Imperial unity ! I should like to know what 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier would say. He said the other day that he would 

sooner face the disruption of the Empire than that Canada should part 

with her fiscal independence. To my mind, it is impossible to imagine 

a proposal, seriously meant, which would more certainly tend to engender 

friction, to foment quarrel, and in the long run to kindle disloyalty. 

Now, while what the Colonies are to give us remains 

"What we in this hazy and uncertain condition, there is happily no 

are to give." doubt whatever as to what we are to give them. " If 
you want," says Mr. Chamberlain, " to prevent separa- 
tion, you must put a tax upon food." You are familiar now with the 
details of the scheme, and I will not go into them with any minuteness. 
You know we are to have a 7 per cent, tax upon foreign corn and a 
rather higher tax apparently upon foreign flour, a 5 per cent, tax upon 
foreign meat, a 5 per cent, tax upon foreign butter and cheese, and, to 
round the thing off, a 10 per cent, tax upon all foreign manufactures. 
By way of compensation we are to have removed three-quarters of the 
tea duty and one-half of the sugar duty. 

That is the scheme. Let me just make two or three 

Protection an general observations upon that. In the first place, the 
inclined plane, object being to make the Empire self-supporting, it 
appears to me, at any rate, to be an assumption of the 
most extravagant kind that a duty of 7 per cent, on com and 5 per cent. 
on meat would make any substantial diversion in the sources of supply. 
When }ou think of Argentina, the United States of America, and the 
other countries competing with our Colonies in supplying us with food, 
it is ridiculous to suppose that a duty of 2s. on corn is going to turn the 
whole wheat supply of the United Kingdom into the, at present, 
undeveloped fields of Canada. I warn you of this. This would only 
be the first step, and it is a step which would operate so slowly and so 
partially that the demand for quicker movement would become 
irresistible. Your 5 per cent, would become 7 per cent., and your 
10 per cent. 20 per cent., before you had time to turn round. Do not 
let anyone be misled about this talk of what duty you are to put upon 
corn and whe.n. Protection is an inclined plane. Once you put your 
foot on it there is no logical halting-place until you get to the bottom. 
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Canadian ^ second general observation about this. Mr. 

wheat Chamberlain disclaims any intention of taxing raw 
grower u. material. Well, I have dealt with this point more than 
Canadian once, and I have never got a satisfactory answer from 
lumberman. ^^^ ^^ anybody else about it ; so I shall repeat here to- 
night that if he does not tax raw materials it is enough to dispose of the 
whole scheme, if its real and governing object is to weld the Empire 
together. If you impose a tax only upon foreign food, and not upon 
foreign raw materials coming into this country, your scheme of 
preference is lopsided, partial, and invidious. It is partial even as 
between diififerent classes of producers in the same colony. No doubt 
Canada sends us a large quantity of wheat. She also sends us a large 
and increasing quantity of timber, and in the sending of this to the 
English market she is in close and keen competition with Norway and 
other countries. Now, what satisfaction is it to the Canadian lumber- 
man who is trying to get into this market to know that his neighbour 
who grows wheat gets a preference here while he gets nothing ? And if 
that is the case between different classes in the same colony, how much 
stronger is it between different colonies ? I have referred before to the 
case of South Africa and I refer to it again. A tax upon foreign food 
will not do South Africa a ha'porth of good for the simple reason that 
South, Africa doeSj not export from her shores, and import into this 
country, any food whatever.. If, as Mr. Chamberlain says, we must bind 
the Colonies to us by ties of material interest, and if we do not the 
whole thing will break up, what tie of material interest have you got 
with South Africa by the fact that you give a preference to Canadian 
,wheat or Australian mutton. If South Africa does not 
The case of send you wheat or mutton she will want a preference for 
South Africa, the thing which she does send you, and that is wool, the 
raw material for one of the greatest of our industries. I 
could go round the Empire and show you that unless you give pre- 
ferences to raw material as well as to food it is absolutely impossible to 
put even upon its legs a scheme of logical and consistent preferences. 
Remember also this is not like leaving things alone. It is making things 
far worse than they were, because it is introducing, as between the 
component members of this great partnership, the British Empire, a 
new and perpetual source of heart burning, rivalry, jealousy and discord. 
I do not envy the body — I do not know what body it will be — if 
Mr. Chamberlain's scheme ever comes into effect, which will have the 
duty of concluding separate conventions between this country and 
every one of its Colonies so franied that one shall not be preferred to 
anothei; and that equal justice.' shall be done to all. The thing is an 
impossibility. 

Difference Finally, my only other general criticism upon this 

between part of the scheme shall be this. Never forget the 

revenue difference between a revenue tax upon food and a 

and.^otective protectionist tax. The taxes which Mr. Chamberlain 

says he is going to remit on tea and sugar are revenue 

taxes. The taxes which he is going to impose on wheat and meat are 
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protective taxes. What is the difference ? A moment's reflection will 
tell you. In a je venue tax the increased cost to the consumer is 
substantially the amount of the gain to the Exchequer. Everything 
that is taken for the tea and sugar duties goes into the Exchequer and 
is added to the national resources. But in the case of a protective 
duty, the cost to the consumer is very much in excess of what goes into 
the Treasury, because he pays a toll to the favoured class of the 
community in whose interests the protective tax is imposed. I see it 
computed to-day on very good authority that whereas under Mr. 
Chamberlain's scheme a taxation of corn of 7 per cent, and of wheat 
and dairy produce of 5 per cent, something like five million sterling 
would go out of the tax into the Exchequer, no less than 16 million 
sterling will be taken out of the pockets of the consumer, and the great 
bulk of it will go into the hands of the English landowners. 

Now I want to say one word, and it shall be one 

Man'^s ""^ ^^'^^ °"^y' ^°^ ^ ^'^'' "°* §0 i"to minute details of a 
Budget. technical kind, I want to say one word only about the 
manner in which the scheme is worked out. By way of 
precaution, I may say at once that I entirely dispute the accuracy of 
Mr. Chamberlain's estimate of the effect which the imposition of these 
taxes upon the one hand and the remission of taxes on the other hand 
would h.-ive upon the working man's budget. I think he brings it out 
that the ordinary working man's family would slightly gain if bread and 
meat were taxed and a portion of the taxes upon sugar and tea were 
remitted. I wish to say here that I am satisfied that it is not so, but 
that it could be shown on the contrary that the ordinary working man's 
family would suffer very heavy loss. But I want to go to a point of 
still greater importance. It is this — that the whole thing rests upon a 
fallacy, this notion that you are going to compensate the working classes 
out of tea and sugar for the additional burden you put upon them in 
the shape of a tax upon wheat. 

It rests upon a fallacy, because the whole of the 
The sugar sugar duty, and one-third at any rate of the tea duty, are 
tea^ties. "° P^""' °^ ^^^ permanent fiscal machinery of the country, 
but are temporary taxes imposed at times of war for the 
purposes of the war and with assurances that at the earliest possible 
moment they would be removed. Mr. Chamberlain has no right to 
treat them as part of the permanent fiscal burden of this country. 
What do they amount to? The sugar duty and one-third of the tea 
duly amount to ;^6,5oo,ooo a year. I do not hesi^ate to say that it 
is the duty of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and of any Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in any Government, to set to work at once to effect, 
as I believe . he might easily effect, such reductions in the expenditure 
of the country as would enable him to withdraw with the shortest 
posMble delay what were always intended to be temporary burdens. 
The difference between Mr. Chamberlain and oursfelves is this, that we 
agree these duties ought to be reduced, but we say it is the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce them by economising 
expenditure. Mr. Chamberlain says, " I am in favour of reducing 



them too, hut yoii must jxiv the piioe in h.ning omivoly nt-w t.ue* 
inn upon your torn ami nio;it. " 

1 do not think I iioed s.iy nioro about i\u\. And 

'^'fore?*^*'" now with lo^.n-d to the proposed lo per cent, ^hiiy on 

manuS^res. '''i-'"ii>';>i"i>ires. 1 oo.nicnt nivsolt" lo ni^ht with oiio 

oonimont. We are told ili.it it is to bviiii; in nine 

millions. 1 should \ery mucll tike to know how you .no going to 

I'.iiso nine millions liy a i.ix on toieign niAnui'.unuros unUss you tn\it 

as manut.unures tor the purpose o(" the t,i\ avtieles like j'wper, Ic.uher, 

eement, and m.iny I'orms ot" uiiwrouglit iron, wliieh are just as much 

the raw materials ol" indn>lvies as iron ore or raw Wiiods. All roads 

eon\en;e to the same point. You eannot h.ne retaliation eiioetivclv 

as against your prineipal foreign eonipetitors witlvnit ulnmately taxuig 

raw mateiials and t'ood. riet'erenee admittedly \ou eannot ha\e 

without ultimitoly taxing tood, and, a.s 1 have i-ndeaxoured to slmw, 

you eannot have it logieallv and eonsistcntly withotit also taxing law 

materials. The moment vou try to put ,:.;' vj'.'/rm duties en 

manut'aetures, vou lead to the ^.une eonelusion. Among the tilings 

imiioiied into this eountry ol" those on whieh no further l>riti.sh eaj^ii:sl 

or labour is to be expended the proportion is so nisignitieant that 

it would not yield you anv substantial ve\en>ie at .ill. bv wliatewr 

way you approaeh it you eonie to the same goal. This is a piopo;al 

10 tax llrilish industry, to tax the food of the people and ihevehv to 

Unfounded diminish their wages, to tax the raw niateiial out of 

assumptions whieh our wealth is made. It is a seheme whieh is 

and unproved lused upon Ulil'ounded assumptions and unpiov^d 

inferences. inferenees. There is no gio'.uui whatever tor s.uing 

?itlier that liritish trade, as a whole, is st.ignant or ilee.n ing, or that 

the banpire ean only be maint.iined bv reverting lo tiseal de\ iee> 

whieh were tried and fomid wanting in tlie old il.ns of proteetion, 

bree inllux of I'ood and ot' raw materials, tVom every pivssilile souree 

of supply, into this eountry is not iinly as essential, but is more essenti.il 

to our national strength and prosperity than it was ni thed.iys of Cobden 

and I'eel. 

IXi not, however — and this shall be my tinal word- 
enemies of ^''^ '^^^' ''' '' ^"" ■'^"l''P^"'^"-"^l 'l^-^' beeause we are driven to 
Britisli trade, defend the eitadel ot tree trade we. therel'ore, think that 
all is lor the best and ate eontent with a poliey of 
folded haniLs. That there are disquieting tealures in our industiial 
as in our soeial eonditions no honest observer, eertamlv no member 
of the party of ]irogress, will be found to deny. \\'e have seen 
industries in whieh we ought to have maintained inir supremaev, 
lalliiiL; behiiul, ami in some eases entiiely taken awav Irom us by inir 
eom|>etilois. Oeleetive knowledge, interior proeo'sses, l.'ek of llexibililv 
or versatililv, a slubboiii industrial eonservatiMU, these aie the re.d 
enemies ol Hiitish trade, and h.ive done us inlinitelv nioie liauii lli.in 
all the t.uiiVs and all the dumping syndieales. that were evi-r eieated. 
Heller eilueaiion, belter training, better methods, a larger outlook, these 
are ®ur primary needs and it says little for our political sagaeiiv lluu 



we should allow our minds to be diverted from them by quarrels as 

to the quantum of dogmatic theology that is to be administered to 

little children, or by attempts to revive the buried fallacies of protection. 

True it is eJso that, in spite of the continuous growth of 

The true our national prosperity, we still have with us the 

remedies, unemployed, the ill-fed, the aged poor ; but here, again, 

let us look to natural and not to artificial remedies. 

Instead of raising the price of 'bread let us try to raise the standard of 

life. Temperance, better housing, the tenure and taxation of land, 

these are matters as to which we have allowed our legislation to fall 

deplorably into arrear. To take up the task in a spirit of faith and 

of resolute purpose is, I hope and believe, the mission of the Liberal 

party in a Liberal Parliament. 
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Mr. Ritchie 

at Croydon. 

<)TB OCTOBER, 1903. 



I AM glad that at last the time has arrived when I am free to speak 
to you on the subject •which has been attracting so much attendcn 
cf late throughout the length and breadth of the land. I knew ycur 
anxiec)- to hear the Tiews irhich I hold and to have them exjilained, but 
I have been unable to gratify the natural desire of my constituents 
before now, because there was an arrangement made by the members of 
the Cabinet that no member of the Cabinet should address a public 
audierxe on this question imtil the Prime Minister had spoken at 
Shetneld. Therefore, I have embraced the very first opportunity which 
presented itself to me, after that speech of the Prime Minister, to come 
to my constituaits to do what they have a perfect right to expect, 
to exp>lain to them the reasons of my action and the motives which have 
guided me in the course which T have taken on this great and important 
question. 

At the outset I say this, that, if anyone has come here 

A Tribute to-night in the hope or expectation <rf hearing me de- 

to Old nounce any of my old coEeagues, they will go away 

CoUeagnes. disappointed. I say without hesitation that, whatever 

differences there may be between me and any of my 

colleagues, I feel perfecdy satisfied that both Mr. Balfour and Mr. 

Chamberlain have been actuated by the highest motives, and that they 

have had before them, in the course which they have taken, what they 

believe to be the best interests of the Empire. It is unnecessary for me 

to say a single word about the great ser^-ices which the kite Colonial 

Secretary has rendered to the Empire. He has stood out from among 

;-.U the Colonial Secretaries of recent ye-irs, and was pre-eminently the 

most successful administrator of that office that the present generation 

had seen, and by his efforts the colonies have been welded to the 

Mother Country in a manner which has never before beeiv witnessed 

by anyone who is here present. I pay my tribute to him, cordially, 

luUy, entirely, and I say, though I differ from him, t believe that his 
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motive is a motive of the highest kind, and that he is actuated only by 
the desire to serve the interests of the Empire for which he has done 
so much. What I say for him I claim for myself. 

I claim it for myself and those who agree with the 

" Little view which I take. I think that to apply any such term 
Englanders." as that of " Little Englander "—for any man to apply 
such a term to the people who differ from him — is little 
short of an outrage. We who differ from him have as much the 
interests of the Empire at heart as he or any other living man has, and 
therefore I say that to apply epithets of that kind to men who differ 
from the view taken by those who agree with Mr. Chamberlain is to 
inflict a slur on men who are actuated by as high motives as he is. 

I hope that I have cleared that away, and that we 

Gi^ti^ may discuss this question without any personalities at 

cSnge. ^1'- There can be no doubt on this point, that the 
change which has been advocated is one of the greatest 
revolutions in our commercial relations, in our fiscal policy, that has 
ever been proposed for the last sixty years. It is a great and gigantic 
change, and it must be supported by argument of the strongest 
character before the people of this country assent to it. I have not, 
and those who agree with me have not, changed our views. We are 
called Cobdenites ; well, if we are never called anything worse than 
that I shall not complain. Cobden has done, perhaps, as much for 
the country to which we all belong as any man during the last fifty 
years. But I do not bind myself. I do not wish to have my opinions 
identified with any particular person. What I do say is this ; that so 
far as Conservative opinion is concerned — so far as the great Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer who have preceded me are concerned — 
whether you take Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, or Lord Goschen, or that 
great and prudent statesman Lord Iddesleigh, or that greatest of all, 
Sir Robert Peel — I follow on the traditions of the greatest Conservative 
statesmen of the last fifty years. If I do not change my views now on 
this great fiscal question I must not be called, as I have been called, a 
renegade or a rebel from the Tory Party. There can be no doubt about 
this — that the country, under the present fiscal system, has prospered in 
a degree greater than any country on the globe, arjd a very strong 
responsibility rests on the shoulders of those who desire to change the 
policy which has made this country so prosperous. 

The new policy which is proposed may, I think, be 
The New divided into three portions. It is preference to the 

Policy. colonies, retaliation, and Protection. This, I think, 
everybody will admit, whether he agrees with the policy 
or not, that at any rate, before it is adopted as the poli(?y of this country, 
it should be subject to the fullest examination. We were told that there 
was to be an inquiry. What is the inquiry that has taken place ? Let 
me say hefe, in justice to Mr. Chamberlain, that I have never heard 
him use the term "inquiry." I have heard him use the term "discus- 
sion : " he has invited discussjpn. But inquiry ha's been sought for, and 
what is the inquiry that has befen h'eld ? 
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There has been a collection of statistics presented to 
The Blue book the public in the shape of a Blue-book, and enormously 
Statistics, important they are and of very great value, but these 
statistics have never been criticised or inquired into. 
They have never been submitted to any person, or any body of persons, 
to see what the trend of these figures is. I am sure that to present a 
great bulky volume of statistics to the people without any critical exam- 
ination ii not to give them a document which is likely to afford them 
any great enlightenment. I want you, in considering this question, to 
consider my own special responsibility. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have been the man who would have had to carry out 
this policy if it had been adopted, and therefore it was my duty as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to press on my colleagues the necessity 
for a most minute inquiry into what the effect of this change was 
likely to be, and also to ask, from those colleagues who were mainly 
responsible, that they should give us not only some general idea of what 
it was they thought it was desirable to have, but the means by which 
this idea or principle was to be carried out. 

You may easily see that you may have a very attrac- 
An Attractive tive principle, which may as a principle command your 
Principle, general assent, but that when you came to work it out in 
detail and see how it can be carried into effect it is quite 
possible that the difficulties may be so great as to render it impossible 
to carry out, in the interests of the country, the principle which you may 
have considered somewhat attractive. Therefore it was my duty as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to insist on having full details, full 
particulars, and full examination into any proposals for the reversal of 
the fiscal system which has prevailed in this country for so long, before I 
gave my assent to it. Please to remember the suddenness with which 
this plan was laijnched on the country. I do not think I am exaggerating 
when I say that there never has been so great and fundamental a change 
recommended to the country in such a way as this change has been. 
Can it be believed that the Cabinet never had any opportunity of 
considering this question, and of deciding on it, before the scheme was 
launched on the country ? 

You would have imagined before any Minister made 

Prooosal ^ speech, in which he sketched out this great change. 

Launched that his colleagues would have been consulted, and that 

Without his colleagues would have had the opportunity of making 

Consultation, ^n examination into it and of discussing the matter. 

But nothing of the kind occurred. It was launched on 

the country without any examination into it, without any consultation, 

by the then Secretary of State for the Colonies. One thing I desire to 

say in connection with this matter is this. We all know that the policy 

is on the face of it an attractive policy, but do not let us be led away 

by eloquent speeches on the platform about a matter of such vast 

importance to the people of this country. Mr. Chamberlain has an 

unrivalled power of addressing audiences. He has unrivalled power in 

placing his proposals before the country j but these are not things, this 
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the ipse dixit of any Minister, however powerful he may be. 

My proposal to him and to the Government was that 

An this matter of such vital importance should be examined 

Unprejudiced into by some unprejudiced tribunal, so that evidence 

Tribunal. might be obtained for and agamst the proposals, what 

were the advantages to be gained, what were the 
difficulties to be overcome, and what generally were the interests of the 
country in the matter. I may say with regard to that, when the 
chambers of commerce of the Empire met in Montreal, it was suggested, 
and unanimously suggested, that this matter should be examined into 
by means of a Royal Commission. I do not say a Royal Commission 
is the best tribunal. I think it would have been a very good one, but 
I do say this, that it would have been most advisable, before the new 
plan was launched on the country, or before it was recommended for 
acceptance to the country, it should have been examined into by some 
unprejudiced tribunal which 6ould have heard evidence, and that the 
public might have had information on it as the inquiry went on. 
Mr. Chamberlain has proposed some great changes, and one of the 
things which I think we ought to look into in a matter of that kind is 
whether the proposer of changes has himself always been consistent in 
what he has proposed. I do not mean at all that a man should never 
alter his opinions, or that he should be consistent on every detail. That 
is an impossibility. But I do say that, when you find a man proposing 
to you one day something he has strongly opposed a little while ago, 
you must not accept what he says as gospel, but must inquire carefully 
into it yourselves. It is rather a curious fact, but in 1882 I proposed 
in the House of Commons that inquiry should be made into the state 
of trade by a Select Committee of the House of Commons. 

Trade had been on the downward grade for some 

Trade in time past, and it was generally recognised, even by Mr. 

1882. Gladstone himself when he framed his Budget of 1882, 

that things were by no means satisfactory. I proposed 
in the House of Commons that there should be an inquiry. There 
had been, as I have said, several bad years. Foreign tariffs had been 
raised. There had been the Indian Famine. There had been the 
Russo-Turkish War, and the great failure of the Glasgow Bank. Mr. 
Chamberlain happened to be the President of the Board of Trade at 
the time. He was the Minister who had to speak on behalf of the 
Government, and he most vigorously opposed all idea of any inquiry in 
1882, though it was acknowledged, even by Mr. Gladstone, tliat the 
state of business at the time was anything but satisfactory. Now, 
what did Mr. Chamberlain say in 1882 ? You know that at present 
a good deal of obloquy is thrown on what is called one-sided Free 
Trade. Well, Mr, Chamberlain in 1882 said in a debate "one-sided 
Free Trade is absolutely the very best that could be devised for 
this country." Now in 1903, when there is no such state of things 
existing as there was in 1882, he tells us that this one-sided tree Trade 
is ruinous to the Empire. In 1882 Mr. Chamberlain said: "The 
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transfer of the importation of com from foreign countries to our 
colonies will be the worse for us. It will deviate capital from growing 
corn to manufactures," but in 1923 he says that without preferential 
treatment ot the colonies we shall lose the colonies. 

I am not for the moment arguing the rights or the 

Mr. Chamber- wrongs of these opinions. What I am saying is that, 

Iain's Change considering the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has expressed, 

of Opinion, both with regard to the colonies and with regard to 

Free Trade, entirely opposite opinions at these two 

periods, we ought to be very cautious how we follow his advice. We 

ought to be cautious in following the advice of one whose changes of 

opinion have been so violent. 

Take the question of preference to our colonies. It 
Preference to is a most attractive policy, and there is not a man here, 
tiie Colonies, whatever his opinions may be about the proposals, who 
would' not do his utmost — all that he legitimately could — 
to bind the Mother Country and the colonies closer together. That is 
the object of Mr. Chamberlain. That is the object of his proposal for 
a preferential tariff. In order to show that I have been consistent 
throughout, I may say that, when the Prime Minister did me the great 
honour to offer me the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
somewhat hesitated to accept his offer because, as I told him, I thought 
it extremely hkely that the question of preference would come up, that 
I bad myself looked into the matter, and that, as far as I could see into 
it at that time, I could not be responsible for any such policy. So that 
from the outset you will see that I had this in my mind, and that I am 
not a recent convert to the opinions which I now hold. The next time 
that question arose was with reference to the shilling corn tax. 

A great many people were very much surprised how 
The Shilling it came to be that the shilling corn tax was taken off, 
Com Tax. and I got into some obloquy in consequence. The 
reasons which I gave were, in my opinion, quite sufficient 
reasons. We wanted the money for the war, and we did n6t want the 
money after the war was over, and so we took the tax off. It wa; the 
last tax put on commodities, and I thought it should be the first to be 
taken off when we had the money to spare. I also thought it was a tax 
which was open to much misrepresentation. Those who were opposed 
to the tax did not hesitate to say that it was only the beginning of what 
was going to be a much larger tax, and there were many other mis- 
representations made on the subject, and I thought it very desirable 
that this should be put an end to. 

There are other reasons. I suggested to my col- 
Reasons for leagues that the shilling should come off. But those I 
taking it off. have given were not the only reasons. The Colonial 
Secretary desired that this shilling should be kept on, 
and that preference should be given to the colonies. Well, I was most 
determinedly oppos<;d to any such proposal. I told the Prime Minister 
without hesitation that if the Cabinet adopted that policy I should leave 
tht; Government, and why ? It was not so much the shilling a quarter 
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duty — ^tbat was not very laige — but I knew perfectly wdl that, if this 
prficy were adopted, and this shilling were to be given to Canada, it was 
only the commencement of a much laiger scheme. You could not stop 
at A^ tuning, and yon could not stop at Canada. You would have to 
consider the whole of the colonies, and to give preferoits to all the 
coloiues; You would have to tax not only bread but meat, and all kinds 
of dairy' produce. Thai might have been a good policy or a bad policy 
— I need not discuss that now— but I declined to be responsible fca- 
that poBcy until the country had time to consider it. I thought it was 
so great a change that I considered it highly improper that it should be 
made, as it woe, by a side wind. So it was that, when the question arose, 
I absolutely declined, for the reasons which I have given you, to retain 
the s hining a quarter on com for the purpose of giving preference to 
the colonies. I have said that I felt sure that, if we had retained that 
tax and given preference to the colonies, it would only be the b^jinning 
of a laiger tax on bread, followed by a tax on meat and other things, 
and I feel now convinced that if the country assents to the imposition 
of taxes on food again, however small those taxes may be at the com- 
mencement, they will inevitably rise, year by year, as they have done 
both in France and Germany. 

The German tax was originally fixed at 2s. 2d. and it 

Cora Tax in ^ ^^w 7s. 7d., and what has been the result in Germany? 

Germany and The result has been an enormous growth in the power of 

France. the Socialists in Germany, who have been returned at the 

last election in very large numbers to the Parliamoit, 
they being now, I think I am right in saying, the largest group in 
the Pariament. And what is still more remarkable is this, that the 
number of Socialists who have been elected in the German Parliament 
has increased from year to year in proportion to the increase of the tax 
on bread. There are many Germaii things we do not want. We do 
not want to make the worfing man of this country into a Socialist by 
tasng food. I have told you of Germany, let me teU you of Frances 
In Trance the tax was \tTj much the same as that taken off last year." 
It was IS. id. \Vhat is it now? It is 12s. 2jd. a qr., and so yon see 
taxes of tliat kind are very apt to grow. It has been denied by some 

that the consumer pays the tax. Of couise, it is quite 
Who Pays clear that, if the consuiDer does not pay if, it would be 
the Tax ? no preference to Canada. If the colonial com grower 

paid the shilling a quarter what advantage would he get? 
The whole basis of the aigument for colonial preference is that the tax- 
payer — ^the consumer — pays, and not the grower. Well, let us see 
what the effect of the is. duty is. It has been denied by some that the 
consumer does pay. The average price for the nine months after the 
imposition of the tax, for the same class of wheat delivered in Ham- 
burg duty free and delivered in Liverpool, the difference in the average 
price for the nine months after the imposition of the tax compared 
with the nine months before was exactly 5s., which was the amount of 
the duty. Take Germany. The German duty I think I told you was 
7s. 7^ If you take the price over a series of years the prices in 
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Germany have been from 5s. gd. to 8s. 6d. a quarter over the English 
price, showing that the consumer in Germany, on the average, paid the 
whole amount of the tax, and in France there has been a great variation, 
yrance sometimes imports very little and sometimes a great deal of 
corn, and therefore the price of the com and the amount of the duty 
which the consumer pays in France depend largely on whether there 
were large imports or small. In the years of the maximum importation 
which are years analagous to our importations— the price in France 
was 93. I id. over the English price, 7s. s^d. being the duty, showing 
that the consumer in France not only paid the whole of the duty, but 
that he paid nearly 2 s. more than the amount of the duty. So do not 
let it be said that the tax, if there is to be a tax on corn, on meat, on 
eggs, and on butter, will not be paid by the consumer in this country. 
If he did not pay it it would be of no advantage to the colonies. 

What is the plan that is now proposed? Some 

J(Ij._ gentleman at the back of the hall said that I had not 

Chamberlain's referred to the question of sugar and tea. The plan that 

Proposals, has been proposed at Glasgow is that there should be 

duty of 2s. on corn and 5 per cent, on meat and all other 
dairy produce, except bacon. I wonder why bacon ? I cannot under- 
stand, for the life of me, why the working man is to pay on his bread, but 
is to have nothing to pay on his bacon, and I confess I see in that pro- 
posal the hand of my friend Mr. Jesse CoUings. The proposal is 2 s. on 
corn and 5 per cent, on meat and dairy produce, and that is to be 
compensated for by three-fourths oflF the tea and the sugar duties. Let 
me here emphasise a fact which was stated in a speech made last night, 
namely, that of these taxes on tea and sugar eight millions were raised 

for war purposes, and to say that these eight millions are 

The going to be taken off, as compensation for taxing b'^ead, 

War Taxes, is to delude the public. You and the consumers of this 

country are entitled to have those eight million off with- 
out new taxation on biead or meat, so soon as the finances of the 
country justify the remission of taxation. Let us examine into this 
subject. Do you consider at the outset that taking off taxes on tea and 
sugar compensate for putting taxes on bread and meat ? I do not 
believe in the juggle at all. Bread and meat are the prime necessaries 
of life. It would be a good thing for some of us if we drank less tea 
and ate less sugar, but whether that be so or not I contend that tea and 
sugar are not in any degree such necessaries of life as bread and meat 
for the WO' king classes. That is my first objection. 

My second objection is that it imposes a heavy 

t ai°^^ burden on the consumer, while involving a loss to the 

Consumer. Exchequer. Let us see what the loss to the consumer 

is. Mr. Chamberlain says that the proposal which he 
makes will involve no loss to the consumer. I have had these figures 
examined by gentlemen in whom I have the greatest confidence, and 
who are accustomed to figures of this kind. I say that this change, 
this juggle, involves a loss to the consumer of no less than nine 
millions sterling. These are the figures. ;^6, 17 5,000 would be paid 
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into the Exchequer from these articles coming from foreign countries, but 
— having regard to the fact that it is not only the foreign importation 
that is raised in price by the duty, but the whole of the consumption in 
the country, whether home grown or foreign grown — the amount which 
the consumer would have to pay would be no less than ;;^i6,5oo,ooo, 
so that if you take the amount which is to be remitted from tea and 
sugar from the amount which is to be imposed in this new taxation you 
come to a net figure of nine millions sterling. 

How is it proposed to be made up? It is to be 
How is it to made up by inflicting a further loss on the consumer of 
be made up? lo per cent, on all manufactured goods. But do not 
imagine that this nine millions which is going to be 
levied on imported manufactures is the v/hole amount which the con- 
sumer will pay, b2cause there again you will not only raise the price of 
the articles imported, but of all the articles produced in this country. 
If you do that your nine millions of loss to the consumer will 
amount to many times nine millions ; and this is the way in which the 
consumer is to be compensated for the re-arrangement of finance which 
is proposed. I do not know whether you have any great desire to pay 
this increased duty, not only on the articles of consumption to which I 
have referred, but also on your hoots and shoes, and your pots and pans 
and knives, and many other articles of domestic use. 

I believe the building industry is one of the great 
The Building industries in Croydon. There has been an immense 
Trade. development of building operations in Croydon during 
the last few years, and if this duty were imposed the cost 
of every house built in Croydon would be lo per cent, greater than it is 
at the present time. I calculate that if this duty is imposed, and 
the other reforms which are suggested are carried out your sovereign, 
which now buys twenty shillings worth of goods, will when the pro- 
posals are carried into effect, buy 17s. 6d. worth of goods. 

Let us ask ourselves for a moment what we are going 
The to get in return ; because, of course, we expect to get some- 

Canadian thing in return. Are we going to get a colonial preference 
Preference; jjj colonial markets ? Well, I do not see very much sign 
of it. Canada already gives us a preference ; and what 
did Mr. Chamberlain say at the conference of Colonial Premiers — what 
did he say about the preference given to us by Canada ? He said it was 
illusory, and I am not surprised, because, though we have undoubtedly 
considerably increased our exports to Canada, foreign countries, and 
especially the United States, have increased their exports to Canada to 
a larger degree than we have, though they have got no preference. 
Of course, Canada has taken more goods. We know Canada has 
developed enormously, and has taken larger quantities of manufactured 
goods than before. But do not imagine that we have got this 
additional share because of any preference given by Canada. The 
United States and other countries, without preference, have increased 
their importations into Canada quite in as large a way as we have 
ourselves, with preference. We are very much obliged to Canada 
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for giving us preference, but it cannot be contended that it has been of 

very great value to us ; certainly not anything like the value some 

people inaagine. German imports into Canada have increased quite as 

much as ours, but Mr. Chamberlain said the other night that twenty-six 

millions a year of importations into Canada from foreign countries would 

come to us. Yes, but thirteen millions of those go to Canada under 

preference now. But there is one consideration which I think we all 

ought to have in mind in connection with this proposed 

The Taxation preferential treatment. We know that it would involve 

of Food; the taxation of food, and we know that the people of this 

country strongly and rightly object to taxation of food. 

We, want to know that there will be some great advantages given to 

us before we consent to adopt foreign methods of taxation of food. 

There is one matter we ought to bear in mind in 

Our Relations connection with this matter, and that is the question of 

vrith. the the United States. The one thing which this country 

United States, would desire to guard against, and would regret almost 

more than anything I can imagine, is that we should give 

the United States any ground for feeling anything like resentment 

against us. I am sure there is not a man in this room who would not 

greatly regret to see any disturbance of the extremely friendly relations 

which exist between ourselves and the United States. And do you 

think there would be no resentment on the jpart of the United States if 

their neighbour Canada was allowed to send her corn into our market 

at 2S. or 3s., or whatever it may be, less than they would be allowed to 

send it. • 

Remember, please, that a great deal of the corn wh:ch 
Canadian and comes to this country from the United States, at certain 
United States seasons of the year, comes through Canadafor shipment. 
Com. and that, on the other hand, a great deal bf.the Canadian 

corn, at other seasons of the year, comes through the 
United States for shipmeiit here. You can easily imagine the difficulties 
which would arise between Canada and the Uiiited States if the 
Canadian corn which had to go through the United States for shipment 
to this country obtained 2s. a quarter more than the United States corn. 
I am merely stating to yQu the practical difficulties of carrying this out, 
and I say that to give a preference to Canadian corn, which had to come 
at certain seasons of the year through the United States, would lead;tp 
considerable friction between the United States and Canada, which "I 
should be very sorrv to see. I am quite sure that whatever opinion 
you may have on this great fiscal question, you do not desire to see any 
breach in the friendly relations between the United States and Canada, 
or between the United States and this country. 

Now, take the question of the Colonies themselves. 

The Taxation It is quite certain that if you confine your taxation to 

of Raw bread, meat, and dairy produce you cannot treat all the. 

Material. Colonies alike. To treat them all alike you must tax 

raw material, but, as I understand, that is not a part of 

Ae programme, and rightly so — I do not believe the manufacturers and 
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working r'anw population of thig country would ever consent to a, tax on 
raw m.'Urrial, ;ind if you don't tax raw material you will be giving some 
iif our Colonics a (.'rc.-it. deal more advantage than you give others. Is 
that likrly to r:f)nsoliil.il;<; the Km\)\rc:? Very well, then, is the (act that 
■wt are goinj.; to he tax<;'l on our brc-id and meat, taxed to the extent of 
many millions a yr.ir, likely to c.omolidate the JCmpirc? On the 
ronirary, I lK;lii';ve from my hc.iil that, however well-intended these 
proposals arc, instead of uniiirig the J'>nipire, instead of drawing the 
Donds which unite us more closely together, the proposals made will 
have the opposite c-ffcf:!. 

There remains the question — the other portion of the 

The Reouett question — Retaliation and Protection. Now, a mandate 

for a i» asked for by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, a 

Mandate, mandate is asked for retaliation. I do not know in the 

least why a mandate should be necessary, or how it is to 
be carried out.. In the old days of the Empire in France, the Legislature 
was content to plarr; in the hands of the Executive Government, which 
was the Emperor, the power to put on or take off taxation. You arc 
not likely, nor is the Mouse of Commons, to give that power into the 
handH f)f any Minister or (iovernment, and therefore why talk about a 
mariflatu? Surely tlu'ri: is no m.r.essity for a mandate. 'I'liere is 
nothing to prevent any Government coming to the House of Commons 
and saying such and such a country is beating us badly in this or that 
respect. Take Oermany- -and Germany is tnatinK us badly with 
regard to many things. It may be dumping or it may be punishment 
of our colonics — what is tlierc to prevent the Government coming to the 
I louse of Commons and stating the facts, and asking them for power to 
take action in each particular case ? I do not believe that there is the 
least likelihood of this colintry giving a mandate to any Government, 
1)ut there, again, I have to express my ignorance. I have tried to find 
out exactly what was meant, but I have never been able to ascertain, 
and now for the life of me I don't really know what it is the Government 
now propose in the shape of a mandate. There is nothing to prevent 
them trying to negotiate a treaty, nothing to prevent them proposing to 
Germany to take something off their hock or put something on their 
hock, and so endeavour to get a good bargain made, and then come to 
the House of Commons to ratify the treaty. We have constantly been 
making treaties, and therefore I do not know exactly what it is that 
they ask when they ask for a mandate. 

Now let me ask, on the subject of rct.nliation, whether 

^ijl it is .1 thing likely to be beneficial to the trade of the 

Retallatioii country. There have been many negotiations among 

Benefit Trade ? foreign countries in connection with this matter. There 

have been threats, and threats have been of no .avail, and 
then there have b(;en wars of tariffs, and what has been the result? -The 
result has bi;en an enormous loss to the countries involved, and at the end 
little or no beti(t(it Take Italy. The tariff war that, occurred between 
l'"ran(;e and Itnly wiint on for a great number of years, with an enormous 
)oss to both counlri(js. And at the end what liap()un'u'd ? 'I'here waB a 

F 2 
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very trifling benefit derived, nothing at all to compensate for the loss of 

trade which occurred and which is apt to be a perma- 

Effect of went loss. Trade which is lost in a tariff war is very 

Tariff Wars, apt to go to other countries and never to come back 

again. But so it was in the tariff war between Italy and 

Switzerland — exactly the same thing occurred. The war went on for several 

years, and then, after exhaustion, peace was made without any advantage 

to either party. But see what advantage this country obtains by its Free 

Trade principles. 

We have the benefit of all those reductions of tariffs, 
Most whatever they are, because we do not levy duties in this 
Favoured country. We have the most favoured nation treatment 
Nation from every country, and whatever advantage they may 
Treatment, (jgrive from negotiations one with another we derive that 
advantage. But if we were to put on retahatory duties we 
should lose that advantage, and do you think for a moment that the com- 
paratively small retaliatory duties we would put on in this country would 
gain us admission to the protected countries of the Continent ? No, 
because Protection is much too strong in those countries to permit any 
Government, by any reduction of their tariff, to allow the entry of our 
goods into those countries. Remember this, that if we did put on 
retaliatory duties and if we obtained what we wanted, namely, a reduc- 
tion of the tariffs of those countries, for which object our retaliatory duties 
were put on, we could not then take our retaliatory duties off. (A Voice ; 
"Why?") Why? Because vested interests would be created in this 
country which it would be extremely difficult to overcome, whatever 
Government was in power. I say this in regard to retaliatory duties, 
they would not do what you expect them, and you would get into a tariff 
war. If they did what you expect of them you could not take them off 
when the necessity for them ceased. Pray remember that this country 
is more especially open to attack than any country on the Continent. 
Why? Because our imports are mainly food and our exports are all 
manufactures, and, therefore, we are much more open to attack than any 
country on the Continent. 

Take our shipping trade. Our shipping covers every 

The Shipping sea, and that trade is specially open to attack by foreign 

Trade. Governments. If we go into this tariff war, adopting this 

retaliatory policy which is recommended to us by some 

of our politicians, is it conceivable that countries that have deliberately 

adopted a given scale of protective duties would so reduce these barriers 

as to secure such an entrance for us into their markets as would enable 

us to compete successfully with their manufactures ? I do not think 

such a thing is at all Ukely. What would be the effect of Protective 

Duties on our exports ? Whatever might be the effect on our home 

trade, I say that, if we embarked on a policy of Protection, 

Neutral we should be in a much less advantageous position to 

Markets. compete with foreign nations in neutral markets. It is 

because we are a Free Trade country that we are able to 

keep up our exports in the way we do. If you attempt anything in the 
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nature of Protection you will diminish the power of your manufacturers 
at home to compete with foreign countries in neutral markets. 

With regard to our export trade, Mr. Chamberlain, in 
The Year the figures which he gave the other night, took the year 
1872. 1872, and compared it with 1902. Really one would 
have thought that a statesman who wanted to make com- 
parisons of that kind would have looked carefully at the years which he 
chose. He chose 1872, which was a year of great expansion in business, 
of inflated prices, a tremendously booming year, and he compared that 
with 1902, and drew an unfavourable comparison, and when it was 
pointed out to him that it was quite an unfair year to take, he said, " Oh, 
I only went back thirty years. I thought it was a convenient period to 
take." Yes, it was convenient for his argument ; but it was not a fair 
year, because the prices were enormously inflated. He finds, taking 
these years, that there has only been an increase in the export trade of 
20 millions. Now let us take the year 1875, which is a much fairer 
year for our comparison. In that year the exports were 223 millions. 
In 1902 there were 278 millions, being an increase in that period of 55 
millions — a very different result. But let us take what I think is much 
fairer. Let us take quinquennial periods and population into account. 
During the quinquennial period 1875-79 our exports were ^£6 per head 
of the population. In 1895-99, 'hey were ^5 19s. 5d. (A Voice : 
" That includes shipping ? ") No, it does not. (A Voice : " Does it 
include coal?") In 1901-02 our exports were ;£6 133. per head. 
(A Voice : " How much was sent out to South Africa?") Not nearly 
so much as I should have liked. 

But that does not anything like express what is the 

Increase in actual amount of our exports. If you add to this the 

Shipping enormous increase in our carrying trade and our increasd 

Tonnage, export of ships, you will be able to add considerably to 

the satisfactory character of these figures. In 1870 our 

tonnage was 5,690,000 tons. In 1902 it was 10,084,000 tons, and the 

carrying capacity was much greater than the tonnage named, because 

there was the substitution of steamers for sailing vessels. When we are 

talking about the prosperity of this country as compared with some 

other countries let us look for a moment at the figures of the United 

States shipping. In 1870 there were in the United States two million 

seven hundred thousand tons of oversea tonnage, and in 1902 there 

were eight hundred and eighty-two thousand tons, so that while ours has 

doubled that of the United States has been reduced to a third of the 

whole. All this adds enormously to our export trade. 

Something has been said about punishment of our 

The Colonies colonies and about dumping. I would like to read — it 

and will not take more than a moment or two — from a 

Dumping. Cabinet paper which I distributed to my colleagues 

before the final decision was taken. What I mean by 

punishment of our own colonies is punishment, say, for instance, by 

Germany, of our colonies, because of any preference they give us. This 

is what I say ; " ■\Vith regard to this last paragraph the question of the 
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colonies and dumping, I think the Cabinet will be to a great extent in 
agreement. We could not acquiesce in our colonies being punished for 
their friendly attitude to the Mother Country. To do so would be a 
huge political mistake. While they all retain entire fiscal freedom, it is 
somewhat difficult to assume responsibility for their action, and the 
particular steps which we might think it advisable to take would greatly 
depend on the circumstances of each case. Tariff retaliation is not the 
only, and might not be the only, effective means of reprisal. So with 
regard to dumping, if any attempt were made by any foreign Power to 
destroy any important industry of ours it would justify reprisals, and if 
the attack became successful we might be compelled to take action." 
''iyhen iny opponents say I am so doggedly determined to adhere rigidly 
to what they call the principles of Free Trade, I say that is my view, if 
any serious injury were inflicted on our colonies and on ourselves by 
.processes of this kind. What I contend for, and have always contended 
for, is that Parliament should be asked to consider each of these 
questions as they arose, and to deal with them according to circum- 
stances — not that it should be given into the power of any Ministry to 
sayihqw they should deal with it, but it should come before Parliament, 
who would then know how to deal with the particular circumstances of 
each separate case. 

Now comes the question — will Protection benefit 

Will Pro- home industries? Will employment or wages increase ? 

tection It has done neither the one nor the other abroad. The 

Benefit Home working man here is better employed. He has better 

Industries ? ^gggg^ jjg has shorter hours, and he has better living than 
in any continental country. Protection, instead of 
increasing, limits the field of remunerative employment. It will 
handicap us abroad, and it must embrace food. Please remember that. 
Protection cannot be taken on and off. Free Trade enables the 
working man here to buy for 8s. 4d. what he would have paid 12s. for 
twenty-six years ago. In Germany he can buy for 8s. 6d. what he paid 
9s. 6d. for twenty^six years ago. This is the difference between Free 
Trade and Protection. The vital question — whether it is pre- 
ferential treatment or whether it is retaliation, or whether it is Pro- 
tection — which you have to put to yourselves is this : Will you consent 
to subject the bread and meat of the people to taxation? 

The Vital This, is involved in all the proposals now before the 

Question, country. You will be asked to answer the question. 
What will your ansvrer be ? Mine is already given. I 
will be no party to it. 
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5ir Henry Fowler 

at Glasgow. 

\2TH OCTOBER, 1903. 



'X'HERE is one remark in Lord Rosebery's letter with which I 
-L certainly agree, and that is with reference to the unprecedented 
position in which the political world is found at the present moment 
in this country. 

That situation, I think, is without parallel as well as 
The resolution without a precedent. Some 50 years ago, in 1852, after 
of 1852. a General Election, which had been fought exclusively 
upon the one issue of Free Trade or Protection, the 
House of Commons, under the leadership of a Tory Government, 
passed, I might almost say unanimously, a resolution recording that in 
its opinion the improved conditions of the country, and especially of 
the industrial classes, were mainly the result of recent legislation which 
had established the principle of unrestricted competition, had abolished 
taxes imposed for the purpose of Protection, and had thereby dimin- 
ished the cost and increased the abundance of the food of the people, 
They passed a second resolution, pledging the House to carry on that 
policy. I said that resolution was passed almost unanimously. 
Nearly 500 members voted for it, and only 53 voted against it. 

The principle and policy which Parliament then approved has never 
been challenged by any subsequent Government. : No responsible 
statesman has ever asked the House of Commons to reverse it. No 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether Liberal or Conservative, has 
ever impugned the soundness of the doctrine then proposed. At the 
end of half a century of unexampled prosperity and progress, a 
distinguished Minister of the Crown, without warning,- without notice, 
without even the academic formality of a preliminary debate in 
Parliament, at a casual political meeting, proclaimed his intention to. 
propose a reversal of that policy, and we have every reason 10 believe 
that that proposal was made without the knowledge, and therefore 
without the consent of, the Cabinet, and he further announced his 
decision that the next General Election should be fought upon that 
issue. • Whether the Prime Minister was aware of that or not I don't 
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know. But at all events, in the presence of the Prime Minister some 
few days afterwards, he not only repeated that statement to the House 
of Commons, but in his ofiBcial position of Secretary of State ftnr the 
Colonies he accompanied it with what I may call a menacing prophe*^ 
that unless his scheme was carried out the maintenance of the united 
Empire would be beyond the bounds of possibility. 

jjj. That extraordinary, tiiat appalling, projdiecy was 

Chainberlaia's foUowed by a drama ; I think we might caU it a farce — 
meaaaoDS played out upon the political stage. The veil has been 
prophe<7. lifted firom tiie secrecy of Caianet Councils and the 
confidential correspondence of Cabinet Ministers, and as the result of 
all these manceuvres in which two great leaders of the Conservati're 
p^srty displayed — what shall I say ? — an amazing, military tact, as well 
as what the Times has described as the skill of two consummate 
players at a game of whist, the official Cons^rative party was 
committed to the rev^ersal of the policy the history of which I have just 
told you. It appears to me that there was considerable poetical and 
political justice that that resolution of the Conservative party should be 
{)assed in the town of Sheffield. Sheffield has been represented for 
many years in Parliament fay a very attractive persoriality, a very 
pleasant member, a very faithM representative who has never 
flinched firom maintaining in season and out of season the doctrines of 
unmitigated Protection, and that Sheffield should have been chosen as 
the place for the apotheosis of Sir Howard Vincent was very fitting. 

It was fitting that after the battle — or, rather, 

Sheffield and copying the chairman's illustration of the mission, alter 

Protection, the missionary enterprise in which he has been engaged 

for so many years among his own firiends — because 

hitherto they did not accept his ministrations with the same readiness 

that they have admired his personality — that in that place the first great 

missionary of this reimposition of the Com Laws and tfie restoration of 

Protection should have been crowned at Sheffield, and that in Sheffield 

and in his presence the party should have renounced the heresies to 

which they had so long adhered. 

Do not suppose that I am asserting or implying that 
Free Traders the fiscal policy of the last half century is not open to 
and inquiry, reconsideration and discussion. Free Traders do not 
shrink from, and are not afraid o^ any amount of inquiry. 
The mere fact that a policy has been accepted for 50 years is no proof 
of its inspiration or its infallibility. It must stand like every other 
political institution ; it must stand or foil by the test of experience. We 
have had an inquiry. I do not know how it was carried on. I do not 
know by whom it was carried on. I know the officials who really did 
do the work, but I don't know exactly where the inspiratron came firom. 
The Duke of Devonshire has accurately described it in the House of 
Lords as a re-arrangement and consolidation of statistics — statistics 
which, by the way, were fomiliar to every well-informed statistician. At 
all evente, the inquiry, the statistics, or some other influences had a 
very com-incing effect. All the unsettled convictions were settled. 
There was a perfect unity arri\-ed at between the Prime Minister and 
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the Colonial Secretary. I won't repeat the allusion about the game ; 
but I think we are entitled to say that they are both generals in the 
same army, although commanding different brigades, that they have the 
same object in view, that they have a well-arranged and clearly thought 
The Prime ^^^ policy, that they are aiming at the same result, and 

Minister and that they have perfect confidence in each other, and that 
Mr. as we have been assured again and again by those 

Chamberlain, journals which represent their opinions and their actions 
— they are entirely at one in dealing with this question. Therefore, I 
do not intend to sever the two poUcies for a moment. If a man tells 
me to-morrow morning that he is going from Glasgow to London, and 
he only takes a ticket for Carlisle, but gets out at Carlisle and takes 
another ticket for London, I don't see any difference between him and 
the man who takes a through ticket at once. Therefore, I sweep away 
that flimsy and imaginary distinction, which might perhaps be of some 
use for electioneering purposes, between the policy of retaliation as 
propounded by Mr. Balfour and the straightforward, well-understood, 
clear policy of Protection as propounded by Mr. Chamberlain. There 
is one thing — Mr. Chamberlain knows his own mind. (A voice, " For 
the time.") 'Well, it is for the time he is dealing with the question, and 
he knows what he means to do, and it is not his own fault if he does 
not do it. But, at all events, I take for the moment these two 
statesmen, in the order in which they have ranked themselves, and I 
will put, with your permission, Mr. Balfour first. 

Well I think that Mr. Balfour at Sheffield raised the 

Mr. Balfour's flag, and he condensed the true policy, the true meaning 

declaration, of Protection, in a single sentence, which he delivered 
with great dramatic effect. Addressing himself, on 
behalf of some imaginary enquirer, he said : — " Do you desire to 
reverse the fiscal tradition, to alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition 
which has prevailed during the last two generations ? " And his answer 
was — " Yes, I do, I propose to alter that tradition by asking the people 
of this country to reverse, to annul, to delete altogether from their maxim 
of public conduct the doctrine that you must never put on taxation except 

A tax either for the purposes of revenue." Well, that, gentlemen, is 

prohibitive the crux of the whole Free Trade controversy. Taxes 

or levied on the whole community for the benefit of any 

protective, one class — is the principle against which Free Trade has 

always, and against which it has to-day as strong as ever, to contend. 

A tax upon foreign imports is either a prohibitory tax or a protective tax. 

If the prohibition is effective and the foreign import cannot enter the 

country at all, of course it yields no revenue, and in that case the home 

producer has a monopoly unchecked by competition. If the tax is 

protective it is not levied upon the home producer, and in that case 

only a small portion of the tax is paid into the Exchequer, but the price 

of the commodity wherever manufactured — at home or abroad — is 

raised to the same extent as the duty which has been put on. 

Now, Free Trade is not the abolition of Customs 

g^j duties. Whether it be right or wrong, imposing duties 

tobacco. upon commodities which are imported into and consumed 
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in this country is no violation of the principles of Free Trade. I 
will show you why directly. I will give you an illustration which 
I think will make my meaning a little clearer. Customs duties in 
this country are levied upon tea, tobacco, spirits and sugar. The 
taxes on tea and on tobacco are taxes levied on commodities which are 
not manufactured in this country. They both come from abroad. 
Every ounce of the one and every pound of the other is taxed, and that 
tax is paid— and I do not think anybody can doubt that — by the 
consumer ; the price is raised accordingly. If a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer announces, as I have heard Chancellors of the Exchequer 
announce, that they are going to take id. in the pOund off the duty on 
tea, or, as I have also heard Chancellors of the Exchequer announce, 
thkt they were going to put id. on the duty on tea, the price is lowered 
orthe price is raised in every grocer's shop next morning. There is no 
mistake about who pays that. The Chinaman does not pay the tax on 
tea, and the American does not pay the tax on tobacco. But if yOu 

come to the tax upon spirits, ah ! a different question 

„ . . arises. Some spirits, as you know well in Scotland, are 

P'" ■ distilled at home. Then the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

comes in with his Excise duty, and he says you must pay 
upon the spirit distilled in Scotland or distilled in England precisely the 
same duty that is paid upon the spirit which is distilled outside those 
two countries, and therefore the price is raised \os. 6d. a gallon, the 
duty with which it is at present charged — the price is raised, no 
matter whether it is manufactured or distilled at home or whether it 
comes from abroad, and it is a perfectly legitimate mode of taxation. 
There is nothing, unfair in it. Every consumer has to pay that tax, ahd 
no portion of that tax goes into any other pocket except the pocket of 
the National Exchequer. If some happy state of circurristances should 
arise in Scotland in which a proposition should be made that whereas 
the los. 6d. a gkUon should be retained upon all foreign spirits, but 
should not be charged upon the spirits distilled at home, the prices of 
spirits would not go down at all. They would remain practically 
exactly where they were before, but the distillers at home would put 
that money in their pockets. It would increase their price, and if 
Mr. Chamberliit} would come down to Glasgow and propose that, I can 
promise him there will be a very strong Scotch support in favour 
of it. ' 

One pririciple — and I am glad Mr. Balfour laid hold 

F^^T d "P^"^ '*; ^'^'^ ^^ mean to adhere to it— is that taxation 

doctrine. ^^^ levied for revenue purposes is taxation levied in the 

interests of a protected class. All taxes should be paid 
into the revenue^ and no taxes should be levied for any personal 
advantage, whether it be of selected individuals or of selected trades or 
of selected interests. You have no right to take a man's money from 
him in the shape of taxation except for the public benefit. I therefore 
am glad that Mr. Balfour has put so distinctly his policy of revoking, 
or annulling, that cardinal doctrine. No man can be a Free Trader 
Who does not hold that doctrine ; there, is no room for dissent or 
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qualification from that absolute elementary foundation principle of Free 
Trade. 

' There is another point which I would like to say a 

Free Traders yfQy^ q,. j^q about, and that is the impression which 
selfisbness. seems to be abroad in a good many places is to the 
reason why people are .Free' Traders. We are Free 
Traders from pure selfishness. There is no sentimental love of, or 
philanthropic generosity to, other nations. Ther^ is no Little Englander 
desire to put money into rthe pockets of our rivals. We are Free 
Traders because we believe it to be best for -the interest of all-classes 
and for the interest of the nation as a whole. But when we are told 
that that was not the doctrine of the original great .Free Traders, and 
that they accepted the principle of Free Trade upon the faith of its 
adoption by other nations, that is one of those misstatements — I will 
not use any stronger word — which want nailing .to the counter. , There 
is no foundation for it. Let. me quote the great^t of all Free Trader.s— 
the great statesman and Prime Minister who carried Free Trade into 
law in this country. Sir Robert PeeL Sir Robert Peel laid, down the 
doctrine that Free Trade and the modifications of the tariff which- he 
had previously made at the commencement of his financial career, that 
they were made entirely in the interests of the people of- Great Britain 
and no one else. He did not adopt, neither did Mr. Cobden adopt, 
although it has been said again and again he* had adopted, the principle 
-j-jjg of Free Trade because he believed that all other nations 
foundation would follow our example. You have heard it said, and 

of Sir Robert you will hear it scores of times in thisr. conti;oversy, that 

Peel's policy. Yiee Trade was based upon the principle that;every other 
nation would adopt it, and that every other nation has not adopted it. 
Sir Robert Peel said — "I fairly avow to you that in making this great 
reduction upon the import of articles — the produce and manufactures 
of foreign countries — I have no guarantee to give you that other 
countries will immediately follow our example." I give you that 
advantage in the argument, — of course they advanced it then. 
"Wearied with our long and unavailing efforts to enter into satisfactory 
commercial treaties with other nations, we have resolved at length to 
consult our own interests, and not to punish those other countries for 
the wrong they do us in continuing the high duties on the importation 
of our own products and manufactures by continuing the high duties on 
ours." That was the origin, rather, I should say, that was the 
foundation, of Sir Robert Peel's great policy of fighting hostile tariffs 
by free imports. Mr. Cobden also said in the House of Commons — 
" If Free Trade be a good thing for us we will have it. Let other 
nations take it if it be a good thing for them ; if it be not, let them do 
without it." Mr. Balfour commits himself in his policy of retaliation to 
a contrary policy, and although he did not tell us how it is to be:done, 

Mr.- Chamberlam clearly explained his view of retaliation, Mr. Balfour 
gave us no reason for the desirability of the policy except his own ipse 
dixit. Mr. Chamberlain, however, has given us some reasons, on 
which I should like to say a word. 
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Chamberlain's crevices in the great structure of our commercial prosperity 

two and in our united Empire. Mr. Chamberlam's case 

assertions, rests exclusively on two pillars — first, that it is not well 

to-day with the trade of the countr)- ; and, secondly, that our Colonial 

Empire will be broken up, destroyed, imless we tax the people of Great 

Britain for the advantage of the Colonies. I do not accept, I do not 

beUeve either of these two assertions. 

Now, the first assertion is founded on the allegation that 

The year in 3° years — namely, from 1872-1902 — our foreign trade 

1872. only increased from 255 millions to 278 millions — or rather 

be uses the word foreign trade, but we generally use the 

word exports ; but I prefer to use the words "what we sell to foreign 

countries." Now, 1872 was in the midst of an unparalleled boom in 

the trade of this country — a boom caused by the cessation of the 

Franco-German war, by a great increase in railway construction all over 

the world, and many other circumstances — I do not go into details, 

but everybody knows, every business man is familiar with them — it was 

an exceptional period of trade. And the climax was in 1873, when, as 

Mr. Gerald Balfour told the House of Commons, the level of prices was 

higher than in any other year since 1B26, and that is the period which 

Mr. Chamberlain takes as his datum line, his starting point. 

Suppose we go into figures. What were the prices 

The value in 1S72 and 1873 ? We have a clever young member of 

of exports, the House of Commons, Mr. Herbert Samuel, who ran 

this question home among the many inquiries put to the 

Board of Trade, and he asked innocently what was the declared value 

of the imports into and the exports of British products in 1873, and the 

value of those imports and exports in the years 1 883-1 893 and 1902 

calculated on the basis of 1873 values and excluding ships from the 

figures of export in 1902. He had the figures — 371 millions of imports 

and 255 millions of exports; but he wanted to know whiit the value 

wou>J have been in 7902 if the same value had prevailed; if you were 

dealing with iron and cotton or steel or any other thing at the same 

price which then prevailed, and the answer was that if the figures were 

taken in 1902 instead of being 278 they would be 418 millions. Now 

thit is a very satisfactory increase of expons. I am addressing a good 

many gentlemen in this audience to-night, and I think the}- would say 

if there was an increase in what they were able to manufactuie or sell 

represented by those enormous figures fi'om 255 millions and 20 years 

after^rards 418 millions, there was not very much grouHd of alarm, 

there was no fear of the Bankruptcy Court looming in the distance. 

And this has been a regular, gradiia". process ; in 1883 the declared 

values of exports were 24c millions, but on the prices of 1873 they 

would be 295 millions, and in 1893 329 miilions, and as I have 

pj_jj^ said, in 1903, 418 millions. You see, these are illustra- 

iUnstrations tions. They are not arguments. No, I quite agree. 

not Ti'-ey are not arguments, but if the iiiustraticns Lappjen 

arguments, jq be fallacious, that does not strengthen the argument. 
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The argument here is a matter of simple fact. Either trade was 

decreasing or increasing. Either it was rising or falling, and, given the 

same condition, there was an enormous increase between these two 

years. No, if the values of our imports and exports for the year 

1902, which is the year whose results so startled and appalled 

^Ir. Chamberlain, were taken at the values of 1873, '^e total trade of 

1902, exports and imports, would have represented 1,215 millions 

against 626 millions. I can see myself no indication of any falling-off 

in our trade. 

p ^ Another test you can put ; a similar one. What is 

"^"^de" *^ proportion of our trade per head of the population ? 

per head. I" 1893, ten years ago, it was £I^ 14s. 3^. ; last year it 

was ;^2o iSj-. 4//. per head. So you see that notwith- 
standing the increase of the population there is a corresponding, there is 
a larger, increase per head in the trade. In the present year we have got 
the return of the Board of Trade for the first nine months of this year, 
this year of dismal threatening and heart-searching. Does it show any 
fall in trade ? We are selling more, we are buying more, in the first nine 
months of 1903. The increase on our total trade for the first nine months 
of the year was 17 millions over the corresponding period of last year. 
We must come to another class. I am not speak- 
The advance ing to my capitalist friends in the hall who deal with 
in vTages. large sums in trade, but I come to another class of my 

audience and of Mr. Chamberlain's audience — namel)-, 
the workers. Well, now, what about wages ? I will take the period — i 
will go back 20 years if you like. Are wages less ? No. Inquiry shows 
— I could give you conclusive figures — that wages have steadily ad- 
vanced. Of course, there are exceptions in individual trades, but I will 
take the trade in the kingdom as a whole, and I say wages have steadily 
advanced during the last 20 years. But there is another point with some 
influence in it. Not only have the wages increased, but what about 
prices ? Prices — and I give you the figures from the official documents 
— the inquiry shows that the purchasing power of money — that is, what 
money will buy — has very largely increased during that time. On the 
authority of the Board of Trade, this inquiry tells us that, so far as prices 
are concerned, the English working man in 1901 was able to make loos. 
— that is ^5 — go as far in the purchase of food as 140^. — that is ^^7 
— would have gone 20 years ago. 

Then there is another test about the working classes — 

The test jj. jg ^ g^^ ^gg^ j^^j ^j^ important test. How about the 

pauperism, number of paupers who are in receipt of aid from the 

rates? The question was put in the House of Commons 
and the answer is given in the report of the inquiry. My friend asked 
how many paupers there were in England and Wales in 1840 and how 
many to-day, and the answer of the President of the Local Government 
Board was — " I cannot give the numbers for the ist of January, 1840. 
Statistics were not collected then as they are collected now. But 
in 1849 " — now, mind, that was three years after Free Trade was passed 
into law — "in 1849 the number of persons in England and Wales in 
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receipt of relief was 1,104,000, a proportion to the total population 
which was equal to nearly 6^ per cent." Well, what is the state of 
things to-day ? The population which in 1851 was 18 millions was in 
1 90 1 32^ millions. On the ist January, 190J, the number of persons 
in receipt of relief was 847,000, showing a decrease from 6| per cent, 
to only 2^ per cent. 

There is another figure — the savings banks. What 

The test have the savings of the people been? Of course, the 

savings. niargin is always a narrow one in any workman's budget 

between what he spends and saves. In 187 1 the deposits 

in the savings banks were 55 milhons ; in 1881, 80 millions; in 1891, 

114 millions; in 1901, 192 millions; and in 1902, 197 millions. And 

in addition to that enormous amount saved out of their wages by the 

working classes of the country there is another sum — the value of their 

property in building societies and provident societies. I believe I am 

within the mark if I say that at present the value of the realised savings 

of the working classes of this country in 1903 is nearer 400 millions 

than 300 millions. You may say that is all very well. No doubt the 

audience the other night might have thought so. 

There is another class of people — the people who are 

J ^. smarting under the is. 4^. Income-tax. Are they not 

test. approaching the verge of ruin ? Have you no word of 

sympathy for them, for their unlimited incomes becoming 

limited? How about the masters? Well, we have an unfailing test 

there in the Income-tax. Men don't pay more Income-tax than they 

are obliged to. Well, now in 1871, one penny in the ^i of Income- 

ta-'. produced ;^i, 600,000 ; in 1881, it produced ;^r, 900,000 ; in 189T, 

;^2,2oo,ooo; in 1901 it produced _;^2, 500,000 ; and in 1902 it nearly 

approached ^^2,600,000. That does not indicate decaying income. 

That not only, does not indicate decaying income, but it does not 

indicate a decreasing number of those able to pay the Income-tax. 

Somebody will say, "Oh, that's all accumulated 

Trade property, investments have risen, and so on. How 

profits. about trade ? " Well, trades and professions have both 

their ups and downs ; they are put in a separate schedule. 

We can trace the produce of trade profits, and there my previous remark 

applies with still greater force. There is no error in those returns— on 

one side. In 1881 schedule D, as it is called, which is the schedule 

under which all trade incom€s and all professional incomes are paid, the 

amount of incomes charged was 171 millions, 193 millions in 1891, and 

205 millions last year. 

• - Well, let us take the general expenditure of the 

eeneral "^"""try. All classes spend more money now than they 

eJcpenaiture. ^P^"' 20 or 30 years ago, especially the- classes to whom 

■ I am especially appealing. Now the whole scale of 

living is at a higher level than it was 20 or 30 -years ago. T am not 

going to deny that trade fluctuates. I am not going to deny that, under 

certain conditions and at varying tiines, different trades will be prosperous 

and different trades will be the reverse of prosperous. But you are 
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dealing with the nation. You are not deaHng with one branch. No. 
You are dealing with the prosperity of the nation as a whole and, mind 
you, in the long run, if one section prospers all will prosper. But in 
the Greenock speech there was reference to some trades mentioned, of 
which there was an awful account. In fact it appeared that every 
trade was fast hastening to decay and ruin. 

Well, there is a trade of which I know a little — the 

""ed ^^°^ trade. Now, the surplus — I do not know whether 

trade. ^^- Chamberlain will take this as an index of prosperity 

6r the contrary — the surplus of exports over imports of 

iron and steel shows that the iron and steel trade was not being carried 

on with any disadvantage. If we are selling more iron and more steel 

than we are buying— and, mind you, this includes all the dumping down 

— then the position is not so bad ; but let us" see. The surplus of 

exports of iron and steel over imports in 1901 was ;^4i, 000,000 ; that 

is to say, there was ;^4i, 000,000 worth more iron and steel sent out of 

Great Britain than there was brought into Great Britain from abroad. 

In 1902 there was an increase of _5^i,ooo,ooo, which makes up 

;^42,boo,ooo. 

I was talking about the profits in schedule D^ — there are friends 
on the platform who know something about the profits last year of 
the iron and steel trade — but the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, he had to deal with this depressed industry 
of the iron and steel trade, and in an article in the Monthly Review he 
says he had estimates of the iron-masters' profits taken specially from 
schedule D, and he found that in 1896 the income assessed for 
Income-tax was about two millions. In 1901 the two millions had 
risen to 5^ millions, and in 1902 they had risen to ^6,500,000; so I 
have not many tears to shed over the iron trade. 

Then we have another trade. The tinplate trade was 

The tinplate no doubt seriously affected by American competition — 

trade. seriously affected and menaced. But here trade under 

our Free Trade system is so elastic that when one door 

shuts it finds another door open. Well, now, our total export of tinplate 

in the four years before the McKinley tariff, the average for the four 

years from 1887 to 1890 — was _;£'5, 600,000, of which ;!^4, 250,000 went 

to the United States and ;^r, 250,000 to the other countries. When 

the tariff was put on, that seriously affected the state of the tinplate 

market — that trade was to a- great extent lost. But in 1902 the total, 

which was ;^5, 600,000 and had been down to a small figure, had got 

back again to.;^4,333,ooo, of which only ^^887, 000 went to the United 

States, and upwards of ^3,500,000 went to other countries. We were 

not selling to " A." We were selling to " B." The number of tinplate 

mills at work last year was 397 as against 318 in 1896. 

I have a letter here from an iron and steel master, 

Dumoine ^"'^ ^^ ®^y^' "^°" ^'^' ^^ ^'^^ ^^ '^^^'' '^^'> notwith- 

standing the exclusion of tinplates from America, the 

make of tin and block plates last year amounted to over 

13,000,000 boxes, which is the largest quantity turned out in a similar 



period in the history of the trade/' Of course, that wa* befo/c the 
McKinley toriff came into operation. There is a sentence in the letter 
which I will read. He gays that "The fact of being the dumping 
ground for Germany and the United States for the sale of surplus bars had 
kept down the price of bars. I can say that the producers of bars have 
made handsome profits from the prices charg^ to the consumers," 
Personally I am not against the poliqr of dumping. So long an 
Germany is willing to supply us with bars cheaper than they do to their 
own people it follows that we are better able to compete with them in 
the manufactured article. 

Well, now I venture to leave this branch of my 

British trade remarks to say there are no signs of any impending 
not decaying:, ruin in the trade of this country, no justification for 
this enormous revolution now proposed on the ground 
that the trade of this country is decaying. Every indication is the 
other way. I can give you more illustrations, but let these sufiSce. 
This is the fact Mr. Chamberlain rests the whole of his superstructure 
uix)n ; it is the whole foundation of it. Sweep it away, there is nothing 
left so far as trade is concerned. 

But there is a political question lefl and a very grave 

The ttnity of political question. It was a very serious thing for the 

tiie Empire. Minister of the Colonies, on bis own responsibility, to 
tell the House of Commons that the maintemmce ol 
the unity of the Empire, unless his terms were accepted, was impossible. 
That was a most serious thing for any statesman to say. If it was 
true, it ought to have been made on the responsibility of a united 
Cabinet. Threatened with the loss of the Colonies! Where is the 
evidence of that? What is the history of the last three years? If 
there is one thing, of which this nation is proud, it is during the last 
two or three years the voluntary, noble, generous, self-samfid^ . 
manner with which the Colonies came to the help of the Mother 
Country. And what we were led to believe then, and what we believe 
now, is that if ever a day of stress and storm should come to the 
Mother Country, if ever she was to be put with her back to the wall, 
her Colonies would come forth to help her. They want no bribe. 
TTiey poured out their treasure like water, they shed their blood on 

TbeColomes ^J^^'^lf of *1'^ Empire of which they are proud to 

and the be constituent members. They ask nothing from 

MoOier us; they are not prepared to entertain the only 

ComOry. possible proposition, not that I am jtdvoeatiag that 

for a mom^it, which would be a ZoUverein or Free Trade among 

all members of the Empire, No, no; they will manage llieir own 

bu^ess their own way. They will have the control o( that own 

homes, and our business is to ha as friendly with them as possible, and 

to recc^^nise in every shape and form their interesL It is not doing a 

service to the Colonies; it is not doing a service to tiie MoGtet Country 

to introduce such an element of &scotd — to say that we are to put a 

tax upon the food of the people of this country for the benefit of the 

Colpnie^ which tax the Colonies are not io pay. 



_. But let us come to the dangers of retaliation. Before 

^^ eel we oQ into the actual figures, I have only one quotation 

Rstal ation. '^'^ S'^"^ you. It is also from Sir Robert Peel. When 

Sir Robert Peel resigned his office he said, "If other 

countries choose to buy in the dearest market, such an option on their 

part constitutes no reason why we should not be permitted to buy in 

the cheapest. I trust the Government of the noble Lord " — that was 

Lord John Russell — "will not resume the policy which they and we 

have lek most inconvenient — namely, the haggling with foreign 

countr.es about reciprocal concessions, instead of taking that indepen- 

d<-nc course which we believe to be conducive to our own interests." 

What does Mr. Chamberlain propose? He proposes 
ChainWlam's Prot^^^'iofj ^"id he proposes Preference. He proposes, 
proposals. ^^ ^^ know, to put a 2,c import duty on corn, a more 
than an equivalent to the 2j. on flour, in order — I am 
quotinjj his own words — " to give a substantial preference to the miller.' 
He proposes 5 per cent, on meat and dair>- produce. Singularly, as the 
C^:lirman has pointed out, he excluded bacon. I am ratlier glad he 
has. Not that I have any interest in bacon, but because it makes the 
argument more conclusive. It he does not put duty upon bacon it is 
because he thinks the people who eat bacon should not pay it; he 
admits at once that the people will pay the duty upon corn and upon 
dairy produce. He proposes th't a duty of 10 per cent, should be 
levied on manufactured goods. The com of British Colonies is exempt. 
I am not clear, but I think I am right in assuming that he means 
that the Colonial manufactures will have to pay the duty, that they 
are not to come in free. The only exception is Colonial wine, and 
jierhaps fruit. Those of you who drink Australian wine, I believe, are 
a very limited number of the commimity. 

He proposes that you shall have the dutv on tea 
^^ reduced by three-fourths — ^it is now 6d., he wants to take 

ggggj_ off 4.^. Tea produced last year six millions. Then 
he takes off the duty on sugar. That duty produced 
4^ miUions. Then he takes duties oft" some minor matters— cofiee and 
cocoa. But a portion of the duty at present upon tea and the duties 
at present on sugar are war taxes. They were taxes imposed for a 
specific purpose, and to take off and remit them on any other ground 
except that that specific purpose has ceased to need them is • no 
remission of taxation. He does not mention tobacco. Tobacco never 
['aid any war tax at all. Tobacco is now paying 2J. per pound less 
than it paid four years ago — before the war broke out. There was a 
reduction then made, which I beUeve has gone entirely into the pockets 
of the manufacturers and the sellers of tobacco, of 61:'. per pound. 
That was taken off, and when the -war took place 4d. per pound was put 
on, so that we are still 2J. per pound to the good so far as tobacco 
is concerned. 

I object to any tax on bread at all for any purpose. 

The duty on Bread is what Mr. Gladstone called— and I am quoting 

^"^ his words — "the prime article of human subsistence.' 

E 
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It is what everybody must have; it is the one tax from which the 

poorest of the j>oor cannot escape, and it will fell, and fell more 

heavily, tlxan any other tax that could be imposed. I said in the 

House of Commons — I say it here again to-night — that the duty on 

com was the meanest tax that Parliament ever levied. The time may 

come — God grant that it never may (—that we may be in such a stat^ 

financially and otherwise, and that there may be such a combination oif 

Powers attacking this country that we shall be obii':jed to tax every 

possible object of taxation in order to raise the necessary sum for the 

defence of the country. But that time has not come yet. I do not 

believe it ever will come, but if it does, then and not till then ought 

you to tax bread. I say that the bread, the prime article of the food of 

the people, in a rich country like this, in a prosperous country like this, 

should never l^e subject to any call from the tax-collector, and should 

be as absolutely free as the air from heaven. 

The impon:s of food in the United Kingdom last year 

^"^'(mA^ were ^;9i,ooo,c.oo in value; 152 of these millions 

g_pj__ came from foreign countries and 39 carne from our 

Colonies. One-inird of the wheat and flour comes from 

our Colonies, and of that one-half comes from Canada. What is the 

effect of putting a tax on the food of the 7x;ople? I am adding to the 

tax on com the tax on wheat and on dairy produce. Of course, there 

will be a great deal of controversy as to the accuracy of these figures. 

I take the figures of the Chancellor of the Exchequer himseif His 

figures amoimt to this, that the increase of the cost of these taxes on 

fooa v,-;h be ^15,000,000, that the receiprts from this relief of taxation 

will be ^6,000,000, and that there will be an addition therefore to 

the burden to be borrie by the people of this country of ^9,000,000. 

1 believe these figures to be right, and, whether or not, it is ry,-rfectiy 

clear if you put on taxation — that is the argument that I ueo a .i-.or: 

time ago — ^you increase the price of the article all round. 

If you put 5 per cent, on wheat that cfjmes from the 

The com tax [ njtg^j States, and the largest quantity comes from the 

Q^fntaof United States, you will increase the price of corn and the 

jnice of bread to every consumer, not only upon the com 

which is actually sent from abroad. But there is a doubt as to whether the 

fairriess of thit ca culation is correct with reference to the variation of 

prices according to the duty which is put on, 1 take .Mr. P.itchie's own 

statement. He takes Germany alone. , The tax upon German com is 

':. 7^., and he finds that the tax is virtual];/ p)aid by the consumer; 

•r>4t IS that the price of the whole corn is raised to v/ithin afcrw pence of 

that 7;. 7 2^. The argument of the Scotsman this morning is that 

there are .some years m f- ranee, although Frar.^^ has a very heavy duty 

. _ on com, in which prices did not rise at all, and in .some 

and France. ^i. j - -^ 1 . .. r 

years tney admit it rosecorrespondi.')g,y to the amount of 

the duty. The answer is, that France is a country which dees not 

depend on foreign importation for its wheat. It only imports v.':i>^x 

when there is a very bad harvest, and Germany is a ytry much more 

reharjie test than Prance. But there i-s a retjr-; A-hJchgi.es the prices 
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of France and Germany and England since we put on the js. duty, 
and it shows exactly that, in the markets of the world, the price of 
English wheat went up by the amount of the dut)' of i.e., and went 
up to the amount imposed in Germany and the amount impKJsed in 
France. 

But we have to remember this, that every man is a 
^fat^ Md Free Trader except in his own trade, and, when you can 
detection. S^'^ ^^ Protection is a very nice thing. If you can have 
a very comfortable addition put on to the prices at which 
you are selling, it is not in human nature to object to it. But what 
legislators have to do, and what the people who elect legislators have to 
do, is to regard the general interests of the consumers and not of the 
producers. We have a great many comparisons with America — the 
United States. We are told that the United States has flourished under 
Protection. The United States is a country nearly as large as Europe. 
Within the United States there is every dimate — I might almost say 
from the Arctic to the torrid zone. Every class of food is produced 
and an immense variety of other valuable commodities — they have 
minerals of every description : they have unexhausted lands : they have 
unlimited timber, and there can be no duty imposed inside the United 
States. Xo Mr. Chamberlain, no Mr. Balfour, no statesman, no 
Parliament of the United States can Impose, inside the United States, 
any duty between one St^re and the other. It is absolutely Free Trade. 
Last year we sold, I think, to the United States in manufactured goods 
something like — I am quoting from memory — 19 millions, and they 
sold to us something like 20 millions. 

How are these duties to be imposed ? Mr. Balfour 

Ho'» are the 1^ jjqj t^j^j yg xhe great work of Sir Robert Peel and 

beings? '^^^- Gladstone, in the abolition of retaUatory tariff duties, 

was to free an immense number of articles fiom taxation. 

I do not know — they have not told us — they have given no indication 

how retaliatory duties are to be re-imposed. I believe Sir Robert Peel 

and Mr. Gladstone between them took Customs duties oflF 1,400 

separate articles. I think that, before this proposition is put before the 

constituencies, we should have actual details how this thing is to be 

done — who is to be charged and who is not Is there to be a line 

drawn between raw material and manufactiu-ed articles? \\Tio is to 

determine at what stage iron ceases to be raw material and when it 

becomes a manufactured article ? So over every other trade. There 

is no indication how this policy, so irritating to the internal trade of the 

countT)-, is to be worked out. 

Canada — ^we know exactly where Canada is — Canada 
t^o^daaod jg ^ great wheat producer — and, I hope, will ever be 
Ste^?*^ a great wheat producer — and it is in the interests of 
this country that Canada should prosper and develop 
her wheat-growing p>ower. But how about Australia — for if you 
give a preference to one Colony you will have to give a pre- 
ference to another. If you give a preference to one Colony that 
sends wheat, that moment you must give a preference to the raw 

E 2 
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material of other Colonies. I am thinking of wool, so far as Australia is 
concerned. But let us look at the United States. There is one thing 
we must not lose sight of, and that is the peculiar position between the 
United States and Canada. We get the bulk of our wheat from the 
United States. Do you think the United States will look on pleasantly 
while the duty — just over the border — on corn is 2S. less than it is upon 
them ? If there is any imposition of a differential duty between the 
United States and Canada — in favour of Canada — is that likely to 
promote those friendly relations between us and the United States ? It 
is in the interests of England, of Canada, and of the country — it is in 
the interests of the world — that these should be maintained. I regard 
the introduction of this proposal as tending to dis-unite the Colonies 
from the Empire, and as introducing friction, and introducing and 
provoking conflict of tariff ; and I regard it also as likely to impair our 
friendly relations with the United States. 

I feel I have gone on a great deal longer than I 
P ~"* . ought to have done, and I will only say one word more 
no mandate. ^''•^ reference to this, and it is that the present Govern- 
ment, patched up as it is, comparing all the circumstances 
of its constitution now with what it was at the time of the last election, 
and what it was when it was formed in 1895, this Government has no 
mandate for dealing with this question. If they are in earnest on this 
question — and I am bound to believe that they are in earnest— they 
are bound to submit it to the constituencies at the earliest possible 
period. I do not mean to-morrow morning. I do not mean in the 
course of a week or two, or a month or two, but at an early date. 1 
say we cannot have the commercial relationships of the country hung 
up. We cannot have this country left in a state of doubt and 
suspension as to what its future commercial policy is going to be. 

When Sir Robert Peel determined to repeal the Corn 

°'p*'°P^'^ Laws, when he was convinced that their retention was 

method. impossible, he first of all tried to convince his 

colleagues. And that was done in secrecy. It was not 

done by speeches ; it was not done by communications afterwards sent 

to the press. And when he found that some of his colleagues were 

unprepared to go with him in the view he took, he resigned. He told 

them he was not in a position, without a united Cabinet, to carry such 

proposals. The other side was sent for ; the other side tried to form a 

Cabinet, but could not. Then Sir Robert Peel came back, free and 

untrammelled, as the Minister of the people as well as of the Queen ; 

and if Mr. Balfour 01 if Mr. Chamberlain should come back with the 

mandate of the people to support them, well, then he would be 

entitled to take a high hand in putting it in force. 

Sir Robert Peel wrote when a very similar state of things prevailed : 
— " If the Protectionists really meditate the serious proposal of the 
revival of any duty, fixed or fluctuating, on food, there will be a furious 
struggle. Whatever I can do to defeat the project I shall do wiili 
hearty goodwill. The test of party difference is now. Protection or no 
Protection," and upon that the verdict of the country w.ns y\\en. 
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Attachment ^''' ^o^^ert Peel, a few weeks before his lamented 

to Free Trade death, wrote : " I shall do everything in my power to 
justified by prevent the reversal of the policy of Free Trade, or the 
experience, restoration of Protection in any shape or on any 
pretence whatever." And you must remember that, at that time, they 
had not the experience we have now. We justify our attachment to 
Free Trade by experience. Our forefathers adopted Free Trade from 
the experiences they had had of Protection. They knew then what it 
meant. They knew what wretchedness and misery it had inflicted upon 
the country ; how it had increased taxation and diminished profits and 
affected trade. They knew nothing of what Free Trade was. It was 
all prophecy. But now we have had the experience ; we have had the 
test : and I think this country will want something very clear, very 
convincing, very decisive, before they will buy new lamps in exchange 
for the old ones which have shone so brightly, and which have carried 
comfort and peace and prosperity into an untold number of the homes 
of the poorest of the poor, and provided them with comforts and 
luxuries which they never would have had under any system of 
Protection whatever. I am not going to stop here. I have another 
sentence or two that I must utter before I sit down. I have been 
dealing to-night with proposals for the future. What shape or form 
these proposals may ultimately take no man knows. I do not think the 
Cabinet knows. The addresses that they are issuing to their con- 
stituents, those of them that require re-election, are in absolute 
contradiction to what is the undoubted policy of their leaders. For 
the moment I put aside the future. I hope we shall be ready to fight 
when the future comes. 

Sir Henry then proceeded to deal with the report of the War 
Commission. 
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The Earl of Rosebery 

at Sheffield 
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^ TELL^ iriiat: do yon dnok of ft aU? Wbat do joo fiunk of it 
aD — diatisviiat I want to knoK^? I would modi radier bear 
fliat tban make joa a speech dus ererai^; and I viD tdl joa «faf. 
Baaase I tfatiik I know what b passing in aD your minds>, and I 
am quite sore that in die n^ged, fotcSde Yoikdiiie dialect, «indt 
can compress so modi into 90 few woid^ yon woold ezpress a ^eat 
deal better what I tinnk than I can do in ngr own more cootdf 
dicskn. 

Jost dunk of what has happened. On M^ r4di last we woe 

en g aged in oar nsoal |dacid pmsnils. We wee Ascossing diose 

hom^ an^ as dief are now scomfiany caDed, diose paiodu al to|ics 

idudi, after all, interest die homes anid die itmSaes ct an Inqteriai 

race;, sodi as tempeianoev die boosing of die pooc, edncation, and 

sodi peddling topics. On Maj i5tfa all dns was iodd[f distaifoed. A 

pawe^d Ifimsta look die opportmntjr of the Fimne Miiwstfr's being 

eagaged in defendii^ the abcJdtioo of die Com Tsat ta go down to 

Knnnighamand dditer a. speedi, invbidi be dedaied 

TiieEaQire that the Eaqwe was in danger onks tbe Com Tax 

"ia daaga.' ,35 materially inoeased. Wdl, dien^ as we now know 

by die l%bt d[ atbseqoent refdbtion, diere was not less 

z-r^zeaaeat in tbe Calinet than dieie was amoi^t omseh-cs. They 

n^ oat been pa*y to diis mrditatfd depaitme; and, tfaeseMMe, «ben 

ftef icassemMed th^ had to coosida: seme loelbod by whicb the 

CaUnet could be k^ togedier, and brought into h a iinoMy with the 

qieetii at '^taaa^asmi So the disomeiy was made ibat we were 

engrosed, not in a ptdit^ €x rew dqsartnre, l<ot in an iaqaaj — diat is 

to ss^, that tbe Goremment was ci^^ed m an inqtBry. 

Now, I am one td those sho ventmed to d«iidiC «dieti%r there 
«^K anj inqnnrj at alL I was nnder the tboag impnession that the 
osify inqniry canted on br the Gorexmnent was tender the li^it that 
eseiy iniid%ent person possessea^ to mspnte. into any sabfect that he 
chaoses. Bat I am bcond to s^ diat sabseqaenf: ccnvictica has made 
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me fed that I was probably wro-g. There was an inquirv, "oj: :: was 

into the constituencies and not into the commerce cf the country. 

The result of that inquir.- into the constituencies has been now made 

manifest. Then the Government said that, -s-hile they -K-ere encased in 

inquiry, they wished that others should engage in disctiisionT They 

invited free and fair disctission in eveiy class of the communiir on this 

inaportant subject. There was only one exception that 

^°2™9^~; they niade. That was in the ven- temple, in the ven- 

^"^^^fjl home of tree discussion, in the centre of free d sciis;i:n 

CommxBis. "'r this £mpire — :n the House of ComiEO':S itseh". Day 

hj day and hour by houn ^th matchless dialectical 

ikill and resout'ie, the Prime Minister fought to ^-ag the House oi 

Commons with regard to the one subject on which the House of 

Commons ought to have proaonnced its opinion. Th:-t policy was 

temporanly succesifuL It could only be temix.rar .y sacc^sfiil, 

because you cannot prevent a storm fay siitii^g on the barometer; 

and so the compressed electricity of the country went on gathering 

in poorer, imtil at last the hour approached, and the Colonial Secretary 

was about to deJrier his go~pel to the nation. 

It wa^ thai necessir.- for the Cabinet to meet ; and 

The_ the Catinet met. It met with great resuhs, thoug t it 

prw^sun ,^^ jjQj .. j.p aware tiiat the Colonial Secretary had 

Resignations, resigned three or four days before it met. Wt s-au.ed 

anxiously outside, and at last, as we expected, the d::r 

opened and out came the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the iecretary 

for India ; but there was a third with them — though they knew it not. 

Invisible to them, as in some old baliad I have read, there went the 

pale shadow of the Colonial Secrctar.-. There was a pause, and the 

door opened again and out came the Secretar.- for Scotland : and I 

wish Zj take this opportunity of saying how much I regr-. t that 

departure, because we had an experience of the earnest, ar/.e, and 

sedulous sprit in which he watched over the interests of us Scot-men. 

But he went, and he went in a good cause. Then there was another 

pause. A meeting at Sheffield nad the benefit of — ^what shall I say ? — 

something in the nature of a wet squib. Then the door ope.'.ed again, 

and there came out with slow, reluctant, but dignified steps, foIIovTed 

by a piercing shriek of anguish from within, the majestic fcrm of the 

Duke of Devonshire^ 

Not, .Sir, I am not going to touch upon the points to which 
this narrative gives rise. The door has since been opened to new 
aspirants to the Cabinet room, and TTie Times says all these appoint- 
ments make for efficiency. It is rather a cruel reflection on those 
who previously held the places and wLo, we were given to understand 
on the same authority, for the last eight years were always the best 
of possible iMinisteiS. I shall forbear to say a word about them. 
Nor vrill I make any remark on the nature of these transactions. I 
await the explanation of the Prime Minister. They are certainly 
unprecedented in English political life. Nothing like the departure 
of the Colonial Seore;ar}.- pairing oflF with his principal adversaries in 
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the Cabinet has been seen since Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh 
resigned in order to fight a duel. And, as to the way in which these 
guileless Ministers were allowed to surrender their posts without an 
inkling that the cause and origin of the whole disturbance was going 
too — as to that, I forbear to express an opinion, until I have heard the 
explanation of the Prime Minister. 

But one very important question for all of us does survive all these 
transactions, and that is, who is Prime Minister ? 

In my mind there is no doubt whatever. Mr. Balfour 
Who is Prime is First Lord of the Treasury. He has said good-bye 
Minister? to his redoubtable colleague. If I understand his ex- 
pressions, he entirely agrees with that colleague's policy. 
They also agree in thinking that the constituencies will not at present 
swallow it. But the irresistible conclusion forces itself upon me that 
when the ex-Colonial Secretary has converted the country to the views 
which he and the First Lord of the Treasury hold in common, that then 
the Ministry will be prepared to take them up and advance them with 
all the authority that may be left to them. I say, then, that the 
originator, the chief of the policy, is the chief of the Covernment at 
this moment, and that is Mr. Chambetlain. He, as it appeared at 
Sheffield, has a great majority of the Conservative caucus behind him. 
I believe that was apparent in the great meeting which the Prime 
Minister addressed. He has regained his liberty of action; and no one 
can now object that the printing presses of Birmingham are groaning 
under the leaflets that he disperses, and wishes to disperse, to a hungiy 
nation. What is more, having left the Government on the fiscal 
question, he leaves his son, the sharer of his ideas, in charge of the 
strong box. I am sure we all congratulate that promising young man 
on his high elevation ; but none the less would I rather have seen it on 
some other occasion than when, as the Protectionist son of a Protec- 
tionist father, he is left departmentally in charge of the fiscal policy of 
the country. 

Mr. Balfour, however, pending the conversion of the 
The half-way coantry, ,has found refuge in a half-way policy. He has 
house. found refuge in the "blessed word " Retahation. lam 
sorry to say I cannot regard that temporary habitation 
as either wind or weather proof It is only a halfway house to the 
more logical home that the ex-Colonial Secretary has found. It is a 
sort of ark from which the First Lord of the Treasury can watch the 
proceedings outside, and wait for the moment when his wandering 
missionary shall come back with the olive branch of Protection. I see 
by a condensed report of the address issued by my young friend Lord 
Stanley, who has just become Postmaster-General, that he at present is 
not converted to the whole extent of the Protectionist doctrine. I am 
very glad of that; but it is only a temporary joy, because I fear that 
Lord , Stanley is only in a temporary phase, and that, if he wishes to 
keep his place in the Government and the party of which he is a 
distinguished member, he will very speedily have to embrace the full 
philosophy, and go the whole length of Mr. Chamberlain. 
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Now, I will tell you in a word why I do not believe 
Nothing to in the policy of retaliation. There is nothing now to 
prevent retalia- prevent that policy being carried out. If you are 
hon now. negotiating with a foreign country— if, as Foreign Secre- 
tary, I were negotiating with a foreign country — I should 
have a perfect right, if the Government authorised me to say so, to say : 
" If you will not let in our goods on easier terms, if you will not break 
down your tariff wall, I will go to the House of Commons and move 
that the duty on your goods be raised by so much." Well, that would 
be a very simple thing for a Ministry so powerful in majorities as is this 
Government ; and if they had the courage of their opinions they would 
not hesitate to do it next Session, with regard to any treaty in which they, 
think it necessary, and which they may be negotiating. 

But they have a further power and a further pre- 
The "Orders cedent, of which they could avail themselves if they had 
in Council." the courage of their opinions. There are the Orders in 
Council, which are the dormant weapons always ready 
to their hand, if they wish to use retaliation. If you remember, the 
famous Orders in Council, which were so much felt in the manufactur- 
ing districts of Yorkshire, were issued by Lord Grenville's Government 
at the beginning of 1807, after the Berlin decrees of Napoleon, and by 
the Duke of Portland's Government at the end of 1807, before the 
Milan decrees of Napoleon, issued with exactly the object the present 
Ministry have in view — that is, retaliation on trade incursion. They 
were maintained on that ground by the Ministers who had to defend 
them, Mr. Canning and Mr. Perceval. Mr. Perceval was Prime Minister 
when he made the speech from which I am going to quote. He said : 
"With respect to the principle on which the Orders in Council were 
founded, he begged to state that he had always regarded them as 
strictly retaliatory, and, as far as he could understand, the matter, they 
were most completely upon the principle of retaliation. The object of 
the Government was to protect the trades of the country, which had 
been assailed in such an unprecedented manner by the French decree." 
Therefore, I say that, if the Government want to use retaliation, they 
have the power if they can get the support of the country. If they 
have any further plan which would confer a more unlimited authority 
upon them, they must disclose that plan to Parliament; but I am 
bound to say, from the use they have made of the authority they 
already possess, I do not think that Parliament will be very anxious to 
confide any further power to them. With regard to the rest of 
Mr. Balfour's speech, I trust you will forgive me for passing it over in 
silence, because it was remarkable chiefly for its omissions rather than 
for what it contained. 

I pass, then, to the real protagonist, Mr. Chamberlain, 

The real pro- ^^^se policy includes that of Mr. Balfour, and which is, 

tagonist— Mr. in fact, the logical whole of which Mr. Balfour's is only 

Chamberlain, a halting part. Well, I frankly say that I have very great 

admiration for the personality of Mr. Chamberlain. I 

admire his industry; I admire his devotion to politics; I admire his 
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admirers in the Press, who seem to make out that, because of his energy 
and because of his enthusiasm, we are bound to accept the policy 
which he urges upon us. I am frank enough to say that 1 would rather 
take a sound policy from a recumbent or even bedridden statesman than 
an unsound policy from the most energetic and enthusiastic politician 
that ever lived. In fact, I am sometimes reminded, in looking at Mr. 
Chamberlain's policy, of the opinion passed by an American on another 
very distinguished American, whom respect forbids me to name. He 
said : " I think Teddy So-and-so would make a very good President of 
the United States, but what I may ask myself is this, what would be left 
of the United States after Teddy had been President?" But, above 
all, I admire the imagination and the ability with which Mr. Chamber- 
lain has laboured at the Colonial OfiSce. It is not that I admire so 
much his diplomacy before the South African war, or his management, 
or association with the management, of the South African war ; but I 
freely recognise that he has enveloped enormously the power and the 
usefulness of the Colonial Office in the Empire, and I should have 
been glad, had circumstances enabled me, to support the policy he has 
brought before the country this year. 

His policy is not new. We in the Imperial Federa- 
"p^edlSitfo^ tion League, of which my friend on the right, Lord 
League. Brassey, is a distinguished member — we worked at it 
some twenty years ag/^ ; but we worked at it in vain. 
In fact, this idea is no more new than the idea of retaliation. Colonial 
tariffs and retaliation are experiments which we have tried in the past, 
and which we have recalled because of their disastrous effects ; and we 
began in the Imperial Federation League with the assistance of a very 
able economist, the late Sir Rawson Rawson, to discuss tariffs with the 
object of finding a means of uniting the Empire. But we always broke 
our teeth against this final obstacle. It was that we could not believe 
that any sane Minister would be found to advocate taxation of food and 
raw materials, and we knew perfectly well that there was no means of 
giving preference to the Colonies unless you taxed both food and raw 
materials. Now, our old friend, this commercial project, comes up 
again in a new form. It is advocated with all the rhetoric of one of 
the ablest of our orators. I see before me a mass of glittering soap 
bubbles. That is the scheme. But when I endeavour to grasp any 
one of these intangible and attractive objects, I find that it dissolves in 
my hand. 

Now, I will tell you why it dissolves in my hand. 

Chamberlain's -'^^^^'^^^ everything in the plan is hypothesis and asser- 

pre»ious *'0"- " If yo" take my plan," says Mr. Chamberlain, 

promises. " wages will rise ; if you do not take my plan, I fear 

wages will fall. If you accept my plan, 1 shaJ be able 

to add a pig to the luxuries of the agricultural labourer." I do 

not wish to be disrespectful to Mr. Chamberlain, but ve remember 

that he has promised a good many things before. There were 

Old-Age Pensions promised in 1895, which are something in 
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arrear. They were promised again this year, and have now 
dropped again. There was formerly a cow. There is now a pig. 
But if the pig is not more substantial than the cow, I am afraid the 
agricultural labourer of this country will not possess that luxury in a 
short time. My point is this, not to poke fun at these promises, but to 
lay down this elementary proposition — that a great commercial country 
like ours cannot reverse a commercial system, on which so much 
prosperity has been built up, purely on hypothesis. Now I quite admit 
that we should not take anything fiscally, commercially, or politically 
entirely on trust 1 am dead against simply citing the authorities of 
men who are dead and gone — great men in their time, but who could 
not foresee the circumstances of the moment. At the same time I do 
complain of the limitations placed upon our discussion at the present 
time. We are told to discard Adam Smith, to forget Bastiat, not to^ 
think of Cobden, and entirely to forget Bright. The one 
The Great Sir whom I thought the greatest of all is never mentioned in 
Robert Peel, these discussions. Though he was principally responsible, 
though the principal credit is his, he is never mentioned,, 
because he was a Conservative Prime Minister — the great Sir Robert 
Peel. No, we are limited entirely to the economic pronouncements of 
Mr. Chamberlain, and of Mr. Chamberlain in his very latest years. " 
Mr. Chamber- Now, no doubt Mr. Chamberlain, in preachihg^ 
Iain's appeal to this new gospel, is able to appeal to two great forces. 
two great One is those who think that by some means or other their 
forces. condition may be improved. Well, that comprises about 
the whole human race. It is a very strong backing that Mr. Chamberlain 
is appealing for ; but I do not believe that all of us — and we do all of us ■ 
think that in certain conditions we may be better off than we are— that 
we are so insane as to take a leap in the ;dark to try to improve that 
condition. There is a second great force to which Mr. Chamberlain 
appeals, and that is the combative element in the British character, , 
which is also powerful. " I like to hit back when I am hit." That is : 
a sentiment that appeals to all of us, and, when I find that it pervades 
every part of the policy of this eminent man, I am only sincerely glad '. 
that he is not at the head of the Foreign Office. But it appeals to ■ 
everybody. You saw it at Croydon the other day, Mr. Ritchie — 
(cheers) — I am glad you cheer Mr. Ritchie, oecause never forget ; 
that Mr. Ritchie gave you the Local Government Act, and' 
that he has acted the part of the man in all these transactions 
— but the other day at Croydon he happened to point out, 
quite truly, that the United States might retaliate on Canada, 
for these new duties, and the audience at once broke- 
The new up and sang "Rule Britannia." I only mention that 
policy and (.q show that thir. spirit has deep roots in the English. 
couiftnes character ; but I am bound to say that the mere pros- 
pect, the mere hints which are thrown out, that this: 
new tariff will annoy Germany very much ; that it will harass France ; 
that it will complicate matteis with Russia; that it will make a sort of" 
commercial struggle with ihe United States — I am bound to b.;y these 
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arguments do not fill me with the gratification which they appear to inspire 
in the apostles of this new gospel. I can truly say that the prospect of 
having much worse relations with the United States, much worse rela- 
tions with France and Russia, is not in the shglitest degree to me an 
allurement to pursue this new adventurous policy. Of course I may be 
wrong. I am a poor-spirited creature. I do not wish to be at war witli 
the whole world ; but I am confident of this, that if this policy carries 
out all that those who believe in it think it will carry out with regard 
to our relations with foreign nations, we should be not long after its 
inception engaged in a commercial battle with the whole civilised 

world, compared to which Armageddon was a joust. I 

was very much struck by the humorous speech of a 
Armageddon, distinguished colonist, who said the other day that it was 

almost refreshing to him to see an old nation, with our 
knowledge and experience, advancing light-heartedly into this unending 
war of tariffs. He himself had occupied his whole time in the Colonies 
in carrying out wars of tariffs, and he had come to spend the remainder 
of his days here, hoping to find peace ; but it was disheartening to him 
to find he had gone out of the frying-pan into the fire — I am quoting 
his substance and not his words — in coming back to England. 

My first objection to this policy is to the methods 

Launched q( proceeding. I say that it ought not to have been 

Squiry. launched in the way it has been launched. That in 

itself is a great disparageiment of its authority. It should 
have been launched after careful and independent inquiry, after long 
•conference with the Colonies, and with a definite and concerted plan. 
In this particular instance, in this particular policy, every one of those 
elements is wanting. It was launched in a speech quite suddenly, 
without even inquiry in the Government. We now know that Mr. Ritchie 
wanted to refer the whole question to an independent tribunal, preferably 
a Royal Commission ; and it is some comfort to us who were urging 
the same course in the House of Lords, as a means of taking this 
matter out of the arena of party controversy, and who were told by the 
Government that we were fools for our pains, to find that there was 
another fool in the Cabinet, and not, I think, the greatest fool of the 
number. Now we are told it should be non-political. I say it should 
■have been non-political. If the policy was to appeal to the country, it 
■should have been non-political. 

Just as I came here to-night, much too late to make 

The Burnley any careful reference to it, T/ie Times was put into my 

Speech. hands containing a leading article challenging me on the 

non-political character of the question, and printing, 
""very considerately — because speeches are quickly forgotten — the speech 
I delivered at Burnley immediately after Mr. Chamlierlain promulgated 
his policy. And I said then, as I should say again at such a time and 
under those circumstances, that the question should be treated non- 
politically, that the Chambers of Commerce should weigh the pros and 
■cons. Three days after Mr. Chamberlain's speech at Birmingham I 
•made my speech at Burnley, and if I had to make that speech again I 
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should make it as I then made it. But, since then, what has happened ? 
We have seen the gagging of the House of Co'-nmons, we have seen the 
resignation of Ministers and the break-up of the Government, we have 
seen the outcome and spirit of the Tory caucus, we have seen every 
political method and strategy used in order to prejudice this question 
and to throw it into what I called at Burnley— but will not repeat— the 
base arena of party. It is too late to waft us back with the soft notes 
of the flute, and beg us once more to assume a non-political attitude 
with regard to what has become the greatest party issue in the country. 
^^. . -. Now, what is this policy ? It is, in brief, putting 

Chamberlains retaliation on one side— for I have already said all I 
Policy? niean to say about retaliation — it is a policy for imposing 
taxation on all foodstuffs with the single exception of 
maize and bacon — an exception that I am not sufficiently in the secrets 
of the Inland Revenue to understand — and then to remove as compen- 
sation the war taxes on tea, cocoa, and sugar, taxes of which you antici- 
pated the removal, I have no doubt, in the Budget this year ; and, as this 
will make a considerable deficit, to remedy everything by the simple pro- 
cess of :he clapping of lo per cent, on all manufactured or semi-manu- 
factured goods. Now, I say that Mr. Chamberlain, to prove his case, 
has to p'ove three things : — 

First, that Free Trade has failed to secure prosperity 
Three things for the country. 
to prova. In the next place, he has to prove that his remedy 

will not be worse than the disease, even if he proves a 
disease to exist. 

In the third place, he has to prove what he alleges, that his scheme 
would bind the Empire more closely together, and that the Empire 
indeed would fall tn pieces without it. 

I maintain there is not a vestige of truth in any one of these 
propositions. I hold, on the other hand, that Free Trade has not 
failed, and I hold, secondly, that this proposal would tend to dislocate, 
and probably to dissolve, the union of the Empire. 

Now, the first question we have to discuss, and I 

Has Free shall pass over it very lightly, is : Has Free Trade 

Trade failed ? failed ? I pass it over very lightly because in every 

single speech I have seen on this subject from my side, 

more especially in the crushing and convincing speech of Mr. Asquith 

at Cinderford, I have seen figures quoted which prove that it has been 

an abundant success. You have had some of them this evening in 

the letter from Sir Frederick Mappin, and, as there is some ground to 

traverse, I will ask you to take these figures in the main for granted. 

But I venture to say this. Put your hand where you will, and you will 

not find anything but proof of increase and abounding prosperity. 

Our foreign trade is 880 millions sterling annually. 

Colonial Trade j gj- jj^g parenthetically remark that in Mr. Chamberlain's 

Countries^" scheme we are asked to imperil three-fourths of this 

trade, this, our foreign trade, in order to catch^at a 

somewhat illusory sixteen millions of Colonial Trade, which I firmly 
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believe our Colonists have not the slightest intention we should secure. 
Then there is our home trade, which is always left out of the discussion 
by the Protectionists. As to this, it is very difficult to obtain accurate 
figures, or any figures ; but it is certain that it must be enormous and 
alrtiost incalculable. AVe may take il, at any rate, that the home trade 
of this country is much greater than that foreign trade on the supposed 
decline of which so much stress is laid. 

I win give a few figures from Sir Robert Giffen, who is, I believCj 
the most considerable statistician we have alive at this moment. 
Sir Robert Giffen computes the income of this country, the entire 
income of this country, at 1,750 millions per year. What do you 

think he calculates the capital of this country to be ? — 
1^.?°'?^'^ 15,000 millions sterling. Those are figures of the 
fieures. Arabian Nights. I do not pretend to vouch much for 

them. I only say that if the leading economists of this| 
country, the leading statisticians, put these forward as accurate figures,' 
at any rate we may hug this fleeting comfort to our bosoms that our 
country has not suffered very materially. " Oh, but," says The Times^ 
'' these are all delusive figures. There are cross entries. For various 
reasons you really must not place any confidence in them." But 
what figures are we to place confidence in ? Let TAe Times give figures 
it believes in. For the present those that are supplied to us only 
support the contention of the success of Free Trade. 

We are referred to the year 1872. That is the pivot year 
1872— the upon which the whole system rests. We know perfectly 
pivot year, well that r872, as has been constantly demonstrated, 

was exceptional. It was the year when France had been 
completely ravaged and devastated. She was scarcely able to supply 
herself with anything, and we could not execute orders fast enough to 
supply the waste which had been caused by the war between Germany 
and France. At this moment our condition is exactly the reverse. It 
is we who have been carrying on war ; it is we who have been wasting our 
resources. I am not questioning the justness of the war ; I am only 
saying that war, just or unjust, is always a waste of resources. And, 
therefore, I maintain that to take 1872 and contrast it with 1902 is 
about the most unfortunate proceeding, as regards a candid review, 
which can possibly be conceived. Of course, there is another question 

to be considered — the question of prices. Let me give 

The question you the figures for 1572 and 1902 on the prices of 1902. 

of prices. You are told there has been a great stagnation of our 

exports. In 1872, on the prices of 1902, they were 
_;;^ 1 8 2, 5 7 7, 000, and in 1902 ^277,552,000, an increase of near 100 
milUons in those thirty years ; and if you are inclined, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain was inclined at Greenock, to sit down like Job and scratch yourself 
with a potsherd over our commercial decline, those figures are not 
entirely destitute of comfort. There is another point which is full of 
gravity in considering our commercial position. We are the carriers 
and the clearing-house of the world. We are the financial centre of 
the world, a position dependent upon the utmost liberty of commerce. 
Take care how you tamper with this position. Take care how you lay 
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hands on the majestic but sensitive structure of British credit and 
British commerce, which has been reared upon the secure rock of Free 
Trade, 

I have only been talking of millions, and millions 

Wages, and do not touch the hearts of the people. ^^'hat has 

ttear pur- the ist>rkman done in these years ? Now, again, I 

chasing power, am not going to quote many figures, because they have 

been quoted so often ; but I will take one curious 
bstance from the speech of the great Sir Robert Peel in 1849, in 
vhich he ^■indicated his commercial system against the objections of 
the Lite Lord Beaconsfield. He took two instances, tj-pical instances, 
a .-; labourer in Dorsetshire and an artisan in Paisley. Paisley was then 
considered a typical commercial centre — a manufacturing centre. Xow 
a: what rate do you think that he took the wages of these two men in 
iSag ? The labourer in the country was taken at So', a week : the 
artisan in Paisley at loj. or i ;,-■. a week. You may say that in those 
diys — even in those days — the smaller wages had a greater piuchasing 
power. But we know exactly the re\"erse. We know what is the pur- 
caasing power from the report of the Board of Trade, issued a month 
.ijo : and the purchasing power of ico shillings now is as great as 
ij^o shillings bdTore the establishment of Free Trade. I venture to say 
tiat, in these two simfde circumstances, you have an illustration which 
pu can compare wi:h vDur own experience, and which must carry 
CMiviction. to an but the blindest, of the work that has been done by 
Free Trade for the working-classes. 

What as to the hours of labour ? Here let me say 
HoDis of that, while the Government were carr\-ing on their 
Labour, inquiry, whatever it may have been, the Board of Trade 

was carrying on an inquiry of its own, a just, impartial, 
laborious and valuable inquiry. My only regret with regard to -.t is that 
it cannot be published in mere popular form, so as to be in the hands 
of every man who thinks and cares for these subjects, because in every 
page, in almost every ngure. it sustains the contention tiiat I am laying 
brfore you. Hew are we as regards hours of labour? Germany, our 
great competiror. has the longest hours of labour of the four countries 
I am going to mention. Fr.-jnce has the next longest: the United 
States the nest longest: and Great Britain has the least long of the 
fojr. For e.'cample, the Board of Trade says, in this report, that 
the blast fumacemen in EngLmd only woA eight hours against 1 2 in 
O^m-^anv. How is it as reganis Comparative wages ? In the 

United Srates the wages, I admit, are higher, but there 

No annpaiisoa is no comparison possible between this councr>- and 

wiSuSted the United States. The United States, with its \-ast 

States posstbte. virdn resources, with its unhmited territory, with its 

porulation only 2 1 to the square mile, whereas in England 
we have nearer 405 to the square n ile — when the population erf the 
United States sets as dense as curs then will come the time to compare 
the s:^c-ai conditions — is citjide cocpariscn with an old and dense 
ccunav like curs. As regards wages, the Blue Fook Jays dowtl that 
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the wages in Germany are only two-thirds of those paid in England, 

and in France only three-fourths. I do not think it necessary to dwell 

any further on the success of Free Trade. I think in some future 

speeches I may have an opportunity of expanding what I have said, for/ 

I cannot go over the whole ground to-night. But there is another 

point to which I would ask your attention. / 

Under this new policy you are told that the dutie? 

No finality in will be s per cent, and lo per cent, and so forth. I <\f) 

protectionist not suppose anyone in this hall believes there is an\r 

policy. finality in a policy of this kind. All experience s 

against it. The duties rise when a branch of indust/y 

becomes distressed. There need be no question in a protected 

country of trying new methods. The first cry of the manufacturing 

interests in distress is "Clap another lo per cent, on to the duty, and 

that will make us all right again." And, so again, with the duties ch 

foodstuffs. I do not suppose that those who are connected wijh 

agriculture would long remain satisfied with 2S. as a duty when ever'- 

body else is being protected. But there is another point I have se n 

raised, to which I should like to ask your attention. " Why not try i ? 

You can always give it up if it does not succeed." That is exac ly 

what you cannot do. For under Protection there grow up intetess, 

trusts, and sometimes corruption, and, whatever tendency you niiy 

show to retrace your steps, these elements in the situation will take voiy 

good care that ypu do not. 1 

Now you may say, " But how would you rigl|t 

How to fight Ihcsc hostile tariffs?" I do not believe retalialitji 

hostile tariffs, to be efficacious, but I will not dwell on that subjecl 

But how arc we to fight these hostile tariffs ? I believe 

we must fight them by a more scientific and adaptive spirit — by 

better education ; and you in Sheffield with your college, which 

1 hope is soon going to sprout into a University, will do much 

good work in that direction. I say by education, but, above all, keep 

the universe as your market for your raw material and for your food. 

Whatever else the working man may surrender to the voice of the 

charmer, this, I hope, he will never give up. Let him insist upon 

having the universe as a market for the sources of his food. 

But I know — it is only a question of time — bad 

on STst^ir *™'^^ ^''' '^°^^- '^'^^" ^^ ®*^^^' ^® ^°^'^ ^^^^ '' '^^ ^'^ 
industry'* the work of Free Trade, and that if we all had done 

what Mr. Chamberlain wished us to do we should now 

be rolling in plenty. Well, that is to presuppose that protected 

countries never have troubles of their own, and that they enjoy a run 

of unbroken prosperity. We all know one who has flourished under 

Protection, and is now passing back to the people in beneficence much 

of what he had made by the people — I mean Mr. Carnegie. He has 

made what they call in America a "prodigious pile." This is what he 

said this year to the Iron and Steel Institute with regard to the industry 

of steel in America, at which we are told to tremble ; — " It is an 

instructive fact that the majority of the largest manufacturing concerns 
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in the United States have, at some period in their career, either been 
in the hands of receivers, been mortgaged, reorganised, or sold by the 
sheriff to the great loss of their original owners. Indeed, those which 

have escaped iinancial trouble are the exceptions Our 

experience in America has not been peculiar. The year before last the 
iron and steel works of Germany were generally in depressed conditions, 
and their shares suffered heavily. I read a list of these losses at the 
time which impressed me deeply. If I remember rightly, many 
declined one-half or more. Several important works were reported in 
financial trouble." And Mr, Carnegie goes on to say that our experience 
is very much the same. But I only wish to point out that it is not 
we alone in this country who are the victims of occasional depression, 
but that protected countries have their share as well. 

Now, Sir, I am going to leave this part of my subject. 

Fixed for I shall have other opportunities of treating it. I am 

incomes. quite aware that it is said, and said with great truth, that 

these things should be threshed out by business men. 

I am quite aware that I am not, in the direct sense of the word, a 

business man. Indeed, I should like nothing better than to see those 

questions threshed out by long-sighted business men of clear judgment. 

And now that this particular plan is before the country I should like to 

see, as an additional element in any such congress that may be brought 

about to discuss the subject, men or women with fixed incomes, who, 

I think, must have a strong and definite opinion on this new policy. 

My next proposition — and I want to come to that at 

The Imperial once, because though not a business man I have some 

aspects of the qualifications for discussing the Imperial aspects of the 

case. case — my second proposition was that this proposal 

would tend to dislocate, and in time dissolve, the bonds 

of union of the Empire. Now here again vre have to meet assumption. 

You remember Mr. Chamberlain's famous sentence : " If you wish to 

keep the Empire together you must have preferential tariffs." And 

therefore you may hold the converse proposition, that if you preserve 

Free Trade you cannot preserve your Empire. Were this so, I, to whom 

the Empire and the future of the Empire has been the political faith 

and a passion of my life, would at once favourably consider, I am 

afraid without too much reference to political economy, any proposition 

which would have the effect of keeping together this great instrument of 

glory and of good. But I am happy to say that, here once more, we are 

confronted with absolutely baseless assumptions. Throughout the 

whole of Mr. Chamberlain's speeches you will not find a jot or a tittle 

of proof for the amazing declaration that he made with reference to the 

condition of the Empire. I am happy to say that the proof is all the 

other way. 

You had only recently, in the South African war, a 

Goodwill of proof of the readiness with which the Colonies, the outer- 

the Outer- Britains, came forward to support the mother-country 

Britains. in what, owing largely to the vacillation and incapacity 

of our Government, was the hour of need. You had last 
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year at the Colonial Conference a measure of the goodwill and concord 
which exists between the representatives of the outer-Britains and the 
representatives of Great Britain. Every proof of which we can have ,. 
any tangible knowledge goes to prove that, under the present system of' 
Free Trade and Free Empire, the Empire has developed both in loyalty j 
and in prosperity. i . / 

But I know it is said by the advocates of the new 
The Colonies dispensation : " Oh, sentiment is all very well, but you 
and the want something more n-,aterial than sentiment." I grant 
Empire. ti;jat_ Have you nothing more material than sentiment 
in your present relationships to the Colonies ? Take our 
Army and Navy. Our Army and Navy cost us something like 69 millions 
this year. That is ^i 125. 6d. per head of the population, or 
_;!^8 2 f . 6d. for a family of five. The Australian burden for defence is 5^. 
per head, or ^x 5 j. per family. The Canadian burden is js. 6d. per head, 
or 7s. 6d. per family. Do I grudge this expenditure ? Not a whit of 
it, but I envy them. I do not grudge the expenditure. I have never 
been one of those who, in public or in private life, have demanded a 
contribution from the Colonies for Imperial defence. I do not grudge 
the expenditure, but I cannot help feeling it is a very material part of 
the bargain. 

There is our whole diplomatic and the Consular 
ni'^V*^^^'^^* — ''^'"^'*^^- That is maintained for the whole of the 
the cre*<Ht of Empire. There is not an Australian, a New Zealander, 
the Empire, or a Canadian who has not as much right in our Consu- 
lates and Embassies as Lord Brassey or I. Do I grudge 
that ? No ; I regard it as a bond of union and Empire. It enables 
me to understand why Sir Wilfred Laurier gave us a preference in his 
Canadian tariff, as he said, not in the expectation of any equivalent, 
but as a measure of grace and loyalty. I understand why hs gave us 
that preference — as a sort of indirect acknowledgment of what we had 
done for our Colonies ; and I should not have been greatly surprised if 
other Colonies liad also, and in the same spirit, extemded' such a prefer- 
ence to us. But there is another great material bond which is some- 
times forgotten. There is the money market. The credit of the 
Colonies is the credit of the Empire. We have made their stocks 
trustee stocks. Tliat is one of the works of Mr. Chamberlain at the 
Colonial Office. It is calculated that in Indian and Colonial loans, in 
Corporation stocks and railroads, we have invested some 825 millions 
at rates little exceeding the rates at which our own Government can 
borrow on value. Now, I think that, if you consider what a command- 
ing element it has been in the alliance between France and Russia, 
that the credit of France has been freely extended to Russia, you may 
grasp the fact of the enormous material bond and chain, link, or what- 
ever you choosis to call it, which is implied by these figures and facts. 

But I say that all in this policy is hypothesis ; the 

Where is the whole of Mr. Chamberlain's argument is based upon 

Colonial offer ? hypothesis. He talks constantly of the ofl^er which ttie 

Colonies have made to usi Whe'ris is the diter ? I rea<i 
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his speech in vain for any indication of an offer. Sir, the offer 
is from us. We are to tax the staff of life in order that the Canadians, 
who have abundant untaxed food of their own, may grow 
more wheat to furnish our granaries. That is surely a one- 
sided arrangement. They already prosper, while our own farmers 
are notoriously not prospering. The offer, therefore, seems to 
come, not from the Colonies, but from us. But even the 
offer has not as yet met with any response in the Colonies. I have only 
seen two communications from the Colonies since Mr. Chamberlain 
delivered his speeches, and I take them both from newspapers extremely 
favourable to his policy. The first is from Canada. " In an interview 
a permanent official of the Agricultural Department in Canada said : 
' This department has been working hard for many years to encourage 

mixed farming as opposed to wheat farming. Unless 

and '^^ preference be extended to all farm produce our work 

preference. ""^^^ ^^ swept away.' Regarding that portion of Mr. 

Chamberlain's speech as to the return the Colonies will 
make for preference, the manufacturers are emphatic that they will 
concede no more to Great Britain. A leading manufacturer said : 
' We have gone far enough ; we will fight to the death any proposal for 
the reduction of the present duties in any further concession to Britain 
in return for preference.' " I do not in the least blame Canada. I wish 
her to consult her own interest and convenience. But, so far as these 
communications go, I see no trace of the offer of which Mr. Chamberlain 
has spoken. 

Take Australia. "The Australians," it is pointed 

^"d^'th'^ out, " will not shrink from any sacrifice of life and 

"ofier " treasure in the hour of the nation's danger, but when the 

expansion of manufactures, or the life of new industries 
are threatened, they feel that in self-protection they cannot lower the 
present duties, though they are ready to impose higher ^Dnes on foreign 
imports." There is no very material offer there. "An undoubted 
desire to be helpful to the Mother-Country exists throughout Australia, 
yet with this benevolent feeling is mingled a strong determination not 
to enter into any compact which would not be mutually and equally 
advantageous." 

That, to me, seems absolutely sound sense on the 

Canadian part of Australia ; but I fail to detect any vestige of an 

timber offer. Why should there be an offer ? The great oro- 

duction of Canada is not wheat, but timber. The value 
of timber produced from Canada, as compared with wheat is, roughly 
speaking, as seven to four. It does not fill the Canadian lumberman 
with the slightest enthusiasm, either for the Empire or for anything else, 
to be told that the wheat of Canada is to obtain a preference in our 
markets. He asks naturally, "What are you going to do for the 
-staple product of Canada?" The answer is, "Nothing." What are 
we going to do for Australia ? We are going to give a slight preference 
to Australian wine and perhaps Australian fruit. This may explain a 
certain tepidness on the part of Austraha. The export of Australian 
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wine is extieindy digttt 1 have not got ti)« figures vfid» me, but my 
impression is that it amounts to about ^140,000 a }>ear. And there- 
fore to bind Australia to the Mother-Country with a httle furtherance of, 
this wine trade of Australia does not seem a proposition which is likdy 
to smile \'ery much on either country. Wliat is the great pit>du(A of 
Australia ? They send to us 334 millions of pounds of 
Anstedian ^^^*^ every j'ear. What are jxiu going to do for wool? 
^^^^" AVhy, you are going to do for it what you do for the 
timber. You are going to do nothing. But "Oh!" 
jx)u say, •' wool and timber are raw materia^ and we have said we 
cannot tax raw materials." Kot tax raw materials! Is food not raw 
material? Why, Sir, fiK)d is tlie raw material of the rao^ without 
which )^ur Empire is nothing but an idle dream ; and if 
Food, Raw you say you will not tax raw material, and yet tax food, 
MatMikL you are proceeding on a basis as illogical as it is absurd. 
Depend upon it, an Bmpire which is based on a tax oik 
bread, after jx>u haA^ enjoy^ free imports of food for fifty years, is not 
likely to last as long as the Campanile of Venice. 

But the Empire is not alone to be consolidated by a 
rf ^^dd^ **^ ^" ^°°*^ ""^ ^y ^''^ assistance of Australian wines. 
Indices. There is a further stipulation. The plan is that we 
sliould go to the Colonies and veto their cnga^ngin 
certain industries. Now, I confess that, though I have thought con- 
stantly about the union of the British Empire, I do not see the British 
Empire resting on a schedule of forbidden industries. Do you suraose 
that tliese young and growing communities, full of energy, full of 
ambition, will consent when a British Minister goes to them and says ; 
" Well, you must leave us that industry, you must promise not to engage 
in it," that they will fetter themselves by any such promise or undet^ 
taking? Do j^ou not see that, if they did anythin^r of the kind, they 
would be felse to their own race, and their own children in times to 
come would rise up and cmse and disavow them ? 

.1 understand from Mr. Clwmberlain that twen^ 
^^E^^^ wars ago, if he had been of the same mind as now, 
Indttst^ which he was not, he would have gone to America and 
have said : " Do not engage in the tinplate industry; we 
wish to keep Uiat for ourselves " j and he points to the diminution of 
our exports in tinplate to America as one of tlie ntelancholy results of 
our not adopting that policy. But, as it happens, we haw made up 
the tinplate exports that we have lost to America elsewhere, and I saw 
this mornin::; that Sir John Jenkins, who is a great authority on this 
subject, says tliat tlney have produced no less this year than 18,000 
tons more than they did two years ago, which does not look like a very 
fallen or depredated market No, 1 say tljat the project of vetoing 
industries in the Colonies, as a means of uniting the Empire, is unworic- 
able and unsound. You must remember that tlte Cdonists are 
attaclied to the Empire tliey are sincerely attadied to the Empire 5 but 
they are a N^ery shrewd race, and do as we must do — ^look to uieir own 
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itiV-.n-Mtn fir'it, an'), ili^t invh-.r-Avjii, they arc willing to co-'-^porat.; with 
you, with til': rc'icrvf: of their own <:<iuuii<:T<rd\ jntercst, in any imperial 
undertaking in wlii'.l/ y/u may jir,t.ly ';ngag';. 'I hat understood, they 
will work with you and for yon for the sak'; of th'; old country and the 
ol'i ri": ; but any j/jli'.y l>;i,':'l on any otli':r '/^nfiideration is only a 
di:)u)ion ;ifi'i a «nan . 

. ,_ .„ '"^''^■''•- ' maintain. tli':r<:r';rc, tli;it. ihcrc can be no fair 

"^med to |'ra';ti'-.-ibl(; Jrf)|j':rial tariff. It i» acknowledged by its 

fnilure. \i"in\(A'f, ih.-it ii cirmiA iri':liide raw material, and it 
';annot \ii; h:iti',f.i',l'^ry unlirvi it Jri'lu'l';s wool and 
tirrib'rr, wlii':l) art r.-jv/ matcri.'li, I bclicv;, then, a« I b':lieved twenty 
year* ag';, when w: v/'.-n: working on Ihi.s in ih': Irnp';rial J'';d';ralion 
I/cagiic, aii'l for tlii; Karri'; reas'jii, that any RU'.li system is doomed to 
failure, i c-iy y^u cannot fix an Imp'-rial tariff which will h'; satis- 
fa'tory. Still Iciis can you baiii'; an fvrni'ir'; on a schedule ot forbidden 
iri'luslri':;. All thai, is li:fl f';r ynu is to try to fcx';'';ut'; ';ornrri';r':ial 
treati'.^H or uri(l':r«tati'ling i with ca'h v.\t;i.rAii: C>;l')ny. What would b'; 
yjiir '.omm'rr'.ial sysl';m then, and wh<:r':: v,oiild be tli'- union of your 
l'.ifi))ir': f l^vryibirig p'-riodically, ))(.rlia[js annually, would have to be 
nrvis'irl in our '.'/iiii(ii;r';i;il n:lations with cv':ry (j';l';ny. You would at 
la'.t b'; Hubjirot in n'rg'diation \.'> th'; thr(:at, so unj;li;a'>ant to hear and 
realw; aK a p'/r.ibilily, thai " piirhaps afl'.-r all w(; had bi:tl'.r cut the 
)<aintr;r." Voiir ( .\)ix\\i.<:\\(ir of Ih': lvx';h<;fjU';r would b'; unceasingly 
Cfjgross':'! in thy aUen/pl. lo c'ju'.ihat'; wh'.>lly ir)f;';ni(jalibli; and anlago 
r/isii'; inti:r':«f!», II':av':n (jr'-serv; us from the bad blo'jd which would 
\)i: ';r(:ali;(J un'l'.T hikJi a system 1 

'I'h.-it is the plan, that is the whole plan, which is 

A Policy of prop'/sed to take the |;laee of the present sy,ti;rn which 

men?.*''" ''■* '"undiid <>n absolul'; inde[jen'len':e of a';tion and 

abs'^lute e'jn'.iliaiion oi in'lividual inti;rests. So far from 

preH'.Tving the inli.-grily ni the I'.rnpiri;, 1 honestly and conscientiously 

believe that any policy such as th.it. advocal';'! by the late Colonial 

Secretary w^iuld aini'jsl inevitably lead to its distnemljerrnent. 

I h.'iv; 'ine more '/bjeclion to mc-niion, and it is this. 

The Artiaan j_ r^^^ ^ prof'^und and convinced Imperialist, do not wish 

the ^moire '''" P''"pl'= at li'jine, al. any time oi scarcity or (;f 
<lepre;sion or f.imine, t'j weigh the inl(;rests of their 
material well-being ag.iirist the conce|)tion of the lunpire. It will be 
a b.i'l (l;iy for (ircat llritain -it. will be a worse day inr the ICmpire at 
large- wlii;n the ;irtisa.ii returning to a , stinted meal — stint':'! by tax- 
ation or H'.ar'ity may say lo liis family: "Ah, thiniis would have been 
vciy different bad it not bri'ii for this ICrnpire, f'jr the preservati'jn of 
wlii' h we are now so he.'ivily taxed." 1 tlo ti'A wish that interest and 
that foiiception ever to be l/roufjit int'j anlag'jnisin. They arc in 
perfect h.tnnoiiy now. for (iod's sake d'j not let us distuib that 
liannoiiy. 

M'ireover, I ;im doiiI)lfill about the |)ro|iositi';ti that 
D nif^*/ 11"^ fi''''! sh'HlM prei.i:ile |)'ilili'iil union. 1 will not enter 
PoUtlCRl Union. ^^^^^^ ^i^^j gujjj(.(.i t,_, riiyht. It is too long for anything 
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it is very but a separate speech ; but I confess that, if I doubt it, 
much from the argument which was brought forward by the 
Prime Minister to illustrate that contention. He said, "Look at the 
union of Scotland arid the union of the German Empire. 
_ , Those were both cases in which fiscal union preceded 

Scotland, poetical union." As regards Scotland, I know some- 
thing, because I belong to that country. There was no 
fiscal union which preceded the union. It was exactly the reverse. 
Scotland was starved and coerced into union by the fiscal regulations 
of England, meant, I am bound to say, with no other purpose but to 
promote that union. But is that the same as fiscal 
The German union preceding political union ? The German Empire 
Empire. was united, not by fiscal union, but by blood and iron. 
When Prussia took up arms in 1866 to bring about the 
union of Germany she was opposed by almost the whole of her 
colleagues in the Zollverein. The Prime Minister could not have 
chosen more inappropriate examples for his thesis. You may say 
that the Colonies do not want any political union, but I may say 
that, so far as indications go, they do not want a fiscal, union. 
What these gentlemen ignore is this — that everything in the Empire 
has been strong and successful because it has been free and 
spontaneous. 

I am in accord here with a much higher official 

Sir Wilfred authority than myself. I will cite you his words. I have 

restricted '^''^^'^ °*'^^^ words, I think, of his to the same effect. 

trade. ^^"^ Wilfred Laurier, Prime Minister to Canada, a name 

known and respected by you all, said in 1897 — and he 

has, I think, repeated similar, almost identical, words this year, probably 

in the hearing of Sir William Holland — " There are parties who hope 

to maintain the British Empire upon the lines of restricted trade," — 

remember this is the Prime Minister of Canada — " If the British 

Empire is to be maintained," he goes on, "it can only be upon 

the most absolute freedom, political and commercial. In building 

up this great enterprise, to deviate from the principle of freedom 

will be to so much weaken the ties and bonds which now hold it 

together." 

Those are weighty words. I can add nothing to 

The brilliant them by any expression of mine. I have spoken to little 

known— the purpose if I have not made it clear to you that I cannot 

dark accept this new policy. I cannot forget the long agony 

unknown, y^^^^ which we passed from the protective commercial 

system, which had brought us near to famine and to ruin, 

into the better and freer conditions under which we exist. I cannot 

risk this splendid result on the hazard of a political die. I cannot 

leave the brilliant known, under any guidance or under any prophetship, 

lor the dark unknown. Will it bind the Empire together ? JSIo, Sir, I 

am convinced it will not, but it will replace the spontaneous, 

harmonious working of our Empire with constant jars and bickerings 

and jealousies. 
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I sum up by saying that, commercially speaking, I will 
Tne open air "O* exchange the open air of Free Trade for the hot- 
of house of Protection, which raises barriers in the free 

Free Trade, commerce between man and man, which diminishes the 
value of every shilling you possess, and which fosters 
every corrupt and every evil growth. Moreover, so far as my strength 
goes, I will not allow to be dispelled my ideal of the future of the 
British Empire ; a strong mother with strong children, each working out 
her own political and fiscal salvation on her own lines, in perfect free- 
dom, under varying conditions of their climate and locality. I will not 
disturb or blur that blessed vision which has been before me all my life, 
and which, I trust, will follow me to the hour of death, undisturbed by 
policies which can only wreck it, and by enterprises which can only end 
in national disaster. 
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Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 

at Bolton. 

iSTff OCTOBER, 1903. 



WE ARE met to-night in the midst of no ordinary time ; no man 
in this great assembly has ever witnessed such a tornado of 
political controversy as was unchained upon us in the month of May 
last, and may go on sweeping the country for weeks and months to 
come. We always in this country have our party differences, our 
political quarrels, our rival views, and our various ideals, and althougl\ 
we hold our opinions strongly, it is our habit to discuss them with 
calmness and moderation. But, in face of the situation now existing, it 
is hard to maintain calmness and moderation. What is that situation ? 
We have a Government installed in office who claim to be in some 
special sense and degree the patrons, the defenders, the devotees of 
Empire. There are many of us whose pride in the British Empire is 
quite as strong, who are every whit as anxious to bind together the 
British power, and to serve and protect our kinsmen and their interests 
in every part of the world ; but this Government, and its noisier 
supporters, claim the Empire and the Imperial idea as almost an asset 
of their own. They think, if they have not created, they have at least 
discovered both the one and the other. 

At the same time the Government has been for eight 

Th* e"'*^ *'^ years in the enjoyment of an overwhelming Parliamentary 

threatened, majority, a majority accidentally secured — they have 

been in the enjoyment of a freer hand in government 

than any of their predecessors within our memory, so that they 

have been able to do with this Empire pretty well as they liked. 

And yet, as declared by their principal spokesman, the result of their 

mode of conducting )our affairs is this, that the Empire is on the 

verge of dissolution : it is on the point of going to pieces, and, if you 

do not work a great revolution in the accepted fiscal policy of the 

country, its unity cannot be maintained — the most rnonsitrous assertion 
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that has ever come from the mouth of any British Minister. No 
wonder that we were all, even the most phlegmatic of us, startled at 
this announcement when it was made, especially as it came from the 
Minister who was charged with the conduct of our colonial affairs. If 
it was true, it was the most reckless statesmanship to have proclaimed 
it, besides being a practical condemnation of the Government to which 
he belonged. If it was not true — what shall I say ? — it was a wicked 
slander upon the mother country and the colonies alike. From tliat 
day to this there has never been advanced a single scrap of evidence of 
its truth, and thus we know to which of those two categories we 
must consign it ; and although, happily, owing to the good sense of 
our countrymen, the national equanimity has not, after all, been 
seriously disturbed, yet this assertion remains as a record of the depth 
to which political profligacy can fall. But the dissolution of the 
Empire was not the only calamity which was prophesied, by way of 
working upon the nerves of timid people. We were assured — and this 
is the second of the two grounds upon which the new fiscal proposals, 
which are so much canvassed at present, are based — that 
Our trade our trade is being ruined. Now this was not a mere 
being ruined, assertion in the month of May, never repeated. On the 
contrary, I find that last week we were told by Mr. Cham- 
berlain that agriculture, the greatest of all the trades and industries of 
this country, had been practically destroyed, that sugar has gone, silk 
has gone, iron is threatened, wool is threatened, and that the turn of 
cotton will come. 

Now, as we are before all things an industrial 
Result of the and commercial community, a failure or decline 
official inquiry, in our trade is a vital fact. But how does the 
matter stand ? Mr. Chamberlain said, " Let us 
discuss"; the Government said, "Let us inquire." That was 
the little shade of difference between them. The Government 
have inquired and Mr. Chamberlain has now stated his case, and 
what is the result ? The official inquiry triumphantly vindicated 
the prosperity and growing wealth of the country. In the face of 
the competition of the world, it is natural that some trade or other 
should have a spell of good fortune and a spell of evil fortune. But 
the mass of trade increases, and signs of well-being increase with it. 
By all the tests that can be applied by experts in the matter, the 
same results are obtained. The bulk of our trade, the value of our 
trade, the Income-tax returns, banking returns, rates of wages, and so 
forth ; and another test, which is by no means a weak one, the numbers 
of persons employed even in the particular industries that are them- 
selves threatened or destroyed, according to Mr. Chamberlain — by all 
of these it is shown that our trade has vigour and elasticity instead of 
the decadence imputed to it. Therefore, so far as the Government 
inquiry is concerned, the case for the trade of the country is made out. 
I do not propose to recite to you to-night the figures by which this 
happy condition of our trade is proved. They have been given freely, 
and are accessible to all ; therefore I may at once say, as I have some 
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other thinRs to speak about, f do not intend atid f wonder whether 

this will be more (A' a (li.s;ip|iointtiici,t or a ri-lirl lo you (I know wliirh 
il would be to nic) 1 do not intend lo ovrrwiiclni you with stali^lics. 
Statistics have been given abundantly ami <'ni:c.tivt:iy, and T lliink tin; 
country is beginning lo digest tlieni. 

lUitif we turn ncjw from the olliciid ini]tliry, as sliown 

The year in ll"^ Blue Hook, to Mr. ( 'liiunberiain's own H|ii'eclieB, 

1873. his case is eomplelely vitiated at the very tln-esliold liy 

his aiidacily in taking as a standard <ii former prosperity 
a year, the year 1872, whose iigiu'es are notoriously and denionslrably 
swelled by tlie circumstances of ICurope which had but lillU; to do with 
this country at all. When challenged with this ho says, "C)h, I did 
not found my argument upon the ligurcs. I used tliern an an illiislratiou 
of my argument." Well, I think that you will agree with nu: that, even 
so, there ought to be some little harmony b(!tween the figures and tlie 
argument, and I fear that tiie next time Ik; addresses his eountryuien 
on this subject he will have to furnish himsitif with a IVesh lot of ligiu-es 
altogether, and I do not think that, large as the rc'servoir ol the llhie 
Book may be- I do not think he will be able to find in it any figures 
to suit his i)arti<;ular jjurjiose. It tlierefou; comes to this, that (or llie 
danger to Imjjcrial unity we have mi;re asserlion and not cvt n an 

attempt at proof, while the danger to the nalioiial 
_ ™''* . , prosperity is disproved by the very authority to which 
two grounds. *•'"-" ^'overnnient appeal(;d. Yet it was on these two 

grounds alone that the slandard of revcjit against our 
establislied fiscal policy was raised. Now, let us look a little 
into this. What is this result, and wh.'it is this policy? Do riot be 
misled by talk about a little duty of 5 per cent., or some other (Igiire, 
on corn, which will be paid and felt hy nobrjdy, (jr about dulicH 
imposed upon certain eorrmiodities, which will Ix; balanced by others 
removed from other ccnnmodities, or alioiit the imposition of soim; 
small innocent duty in order to shut out the undesir;djle foreigner. iJo 
not be misled into thinking that this is a small matter, and that it 
cannot do much harm, if it does no g(jod. 

These small spc'cious projiosals involve tin; gr(;at, 

A great, broad, and deep issue of opf;n jiorls and freedom on the 

deep iMue. ""'' ''"""^^ ^"'' protection on the other. That is the 

question ujion which the e(amtry is now to say on which 
side it will stand. Why an; we l''reelrad<;rs ? They say that it is a 
shibboleth. Well, a shilibolelh is a ti;st, and I ;irn not sure that it is 
not true that it is somc-what o( a lest. It is a te;;| ol wisdom, ;md of 
good sense, and of tiie insight ol a man -wlii' h side he t.'d<eH in a 
controversy such as this, lint they talk o( it as .-ui obsolete shibboleth, 
and I am under tin: impression thi:y think ;i siiibboleth ineans a 
doctrini;, and that this is liie only way on thriir side to discri dit ;uid get 
rifl of a doctrine that is inconvenieut to tiiem. And then they ^ly we 
are worshippers of Mr. Cobden. Yes, we are admirers ol Mr. ( Jjbden. 
lint we are not I'Vee traders because' of Mr. ( :obd(;n. On Ihr- other 
tiarid, we revere Mr. (Jobden and i'eel and 'iladsloni; bc-iausi;ot what 
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they did for Free Trade. Nor is it any condition of our 
Why free trade belief in Free Trade that other countries should follow 
13 good. our example. The thing is good for us, for this free 
country, for every man whatever his calling or station in 
the country may be. We are satisfied that it is right because it gives 
the freest play to individual energy, individual initiative, and individual 
character, and gives liberty to both the consumer and the producer. 
We say that trade is injured when it is net allowed to follow its natural 
course, and when it is either hampered or diverted by artificial obstacles. 
We are not willing to substitute for a system which safeguards the 
interests of the whole community, and maintains the purity of Parlia- 
mentary government, a system of out-relief based upon favouritism and 
involving a transformation of healthy trades, giving strength to the 
community, into parasitic industries sapping its vitality. We do not 
wish to promote the creation of monopolies and privileges, which 
Protection Protection invariably does. We Liberals believe in 
creates Free Trade because we believe in the capacity of our 
mouopolies countrymen. That, at least, is why I oppose Protection 
and privi- j-got and branch, veiled and unveiled, one-sided or 
^ ■ reciprocal. I oppose it in any form, and, besides, we 
have the experience of fifty years, during which our prosperity has 
become the envy of the world. 

But our opponents, the Protectionists, are at the 
berlS^a*" Present hour divided into two camps. There is 
Protectionist. ^^- Chamberlain and those who follow him. He 
makes no pretence of being anything but a Protec- 
tionist ; nay, he goes so far as to say that " Protectionist " is synony- 
mous with " patriot," or, in other words, that any man who is not a 
Protectionist is not patriotic — a phrase something like one that I 
think we have been familiar with before. He advocates a lo per cent, 
duty on all manufactures, and a 5 per cent, duty on corn, with a 
preference to the colonies. Now, we quite understand what that 
means. There is no ambiguity about it. The other camp is under 
the captaincy of Mr. Balfour, and it is well for us to bear in mind, 
what we are perhaps too apt sometimes to forget, that he is, after all, 
Prime Minister of this country. What does Mr. Balfour say? When 
his colleague first spoke of preferential taxes on food, which were alone 
able to rescue the Empire, Mr. Balfour stood aloof. He had no settled 
convictions. He said that it was necessary to have a systematic and 
searching inquiry. Yet, oddly enough, before that inquiry was con- 
cluded, he made up his mind. 

And now we know what his mind is. He has 

Mr. Balfour's ousted from his Cabinet by methods peculiarly his own 

position. — at least we hope they are peculiarly his own — the 

Free Trade members of it, and he declares himself 

in perfect sympathy with the views and the ultimate object of 

Mr. Chamberlain, and wishes him success in the cause which he 

has at heart. But he will not join his old colleague and present 

ally in the open advocacy of Protection. And why? Because the 
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times are not ripe for it. He therefore sets up a little intermediate 
policy of his own, a policy of retaliation, as to which I shall have a 
word or two to say by and by. " The times are not ripe " for it ! 
What does this mean ? It means that he knows that if he went to the 
country it would be rejected at the polls. It can have no other mean- 
ing. So it comes to this — the Empire is going to pieces, trade is being 
ruined under our eyes ; he knows a specific to save them, but if he 
proclaimed it he would be ejected from power, and his party would be 
injured. Perish Empire, therefore, and perish trade — but save, oh 
save me and the Government of which I am the head ! 

1 have been dipping, during the last two or three days, 
]Vir. into a book which has just been published^ — the " Life 

Gladstone's of Mr. Gladstone," written by our friend — my friend and 
phrase. yours — Mr. John Morley. I hope every man and 
woman here will read that book, not only because of 
its absorbing interest, but because of its loftiness of tone and the 
splendour of its ideals, and also, let me add, because I believe that it 
will be an imperishable monument of English literature. I have been 
dipping into that book, I say, and I was caught by a phrase. It 
is not a striking phrase, there is nothing rhetorical about it, it has 
not an epigram in it, it has only plain, humdrum, everyday common- 
place words — and, because of their very simplicity and naturalness, 
all the more characteristic. Mr. Gladstone was writing to one of his 
sons, who was in India, a letter obviously never intended for publica- 
tion. He was engaged at that time in preparing for the promulgation 
in the country of a great policy, which he believed would work 
infinite good to the country. But he had great difficulties. He 
knew that his friends, many of them, were cool towards it. He knew 
that it was unpopular in influential quarters. He knew that, in bring- 
ing it forward and in forming a Government for the purpose, he was 
risking his own fame as a statesman and the interests of the party of 
which he was the head. But what he says to his son is this. He talks 
of the difficulties in his way, and then he says, " But the great thing 
is to be right." Not that the great thing is to be successful, not that 
the great thing is to be popular, not that the great thing is to preserve 
your majority in Parliament. The great thing is to be right. These 
are the words of a man. As long as he knew he was right, what did 
Mr. Gladstone reck of the difficulties and hostilities, the unpopularities, 
intrigues, and odium, loss of votes, and loss of power ? He incurred 
them all. He put it to the touch, to win or lose it all. " The great 
thing," he said, "is to be right." These are two Premiers of the Empire. 
Look, I ask you, on this picture, and on that. 

But now, let us look a little into this policy of retalia- 

Retaliation ^^°''^- I' is, of course, an obvious makeshift. It pleases 

an obvious the Protectionists It does not content them, but they 

makeshift, know quite well that if it is adopted, gradually — it may 

be speedily — their whole programme will have to be taken. 

It captures the selfish interests of individual trades, and of individual 

men ; it gratifies the fighting instinct of the nation — and we have not 
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to go far back to see what may come when the fighting instinct of ihe 
nation is aroused. The design is to prevent unfair competition — the 
foreigner can undersell us, in some cases owing to advantages of 
climate, of wages, of hours of labour, social conditions, or high tariffs, 
and the proposal is that the Government should have power 
given to it to put on duties against such cases— in other words, to 
gamble with the trade of the country behind the back of Parhament. 
Why, this is not an end of Free Trade only ; it is an end of Free 
Government. But this, serious matter as it may be, is 
Not a cure P"*^ forward not as a cure after all — for he says he knows 
but a. of no cure for the slackening of trade — but as a pallia- 
palliative, live, and, therefore, we may take it that retaliator rhymes 
with palliator. Mr. Balfour's maxim is this : " We must 
do to other countries what other countries do to each other." I am 
familiar with another maxim. " Do to others as you would that they 
should do to you." And I have yet a third maxim in my memory, a 
maxim of David Harum. Have you ever made the acquaintance of 
David Harum ? I hope you all have. David Harum was a banker or 
money-lender of some sort in the State of New York, and he was a 
candid and particularly 'cute man in dealing with his neighbours in 
money transactions. And he laid down this as a rule 
David Harum's of commercial life, " Do unto the other fellow the way he 
rule. would like to do unto you, and do it first." Now, I 

think that is worldly wisdom. I think more ot that 
maxim than of Mr. Balfour's, and you will observe that Mr. 
Chamberlain is of the Harum school. He is going to do it first, 
and put an all-round duty of lo per cent, at least upon all manu- 
factured goods, irrespective of this question of retaliation altogether. 
But, on the whole, I myself should fall back upon the antiquated 
maxim of Scripture, that it is better to do unto others as we 
would that they should do unto us— and that is the doctrine of Free 
Trade. 

My first observation on this scheme of retaliation is 
tti'^ii">*H'° *'"^' ^^^^ y°'^ cannot confine it to one commodity or to 
States ^^■'^ ^ dozen commodities. Others who are consumers, 

or who are jealous, will demand that this advantage 
should be extended to their commodities, and so always you are drawn 
on from one to the other. If I am right, according to my recollection, 
that was precisely the origin of the tremendous tariff which now prevails 
in the United States. There was a duty asked for by a particular State 
for a particular industry — an import duty to defend its interests. It 
was a good deal resisted, but it was granted on the understanding that 
it was not to be extended to any other State, or to any other interest. 
But, at the very first election that took place, there was an immediate 
demand by other States and other interests to have the same benefit 
conferred on them. That could not be resisted, and thus the whole 
matter has grown into the condition in which it now stands. My 
second observation is that retaliation never beats down a tariff; 
that, on the contrary, tariffs rise higher and higher. To meet 
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Retaliation tariff by tariff in order to beat tariffs down is absurd. 
does not beat Why, the one thing clear, if we are to believe these tariff 

down tariffs, reformers, is that tariffs for thirty years have been getting 
higher and highej, and why should we expect different results here from 
the results in other countries ? Then, I would ask, " What are we to 
retaliate upon?" Mr. Chamberlain points to the excess of imports 
over exports to show that we can hit back with effect. Yes, but the 
great bulk of these imports are either food or raw materials. Does Mr. 
Balfour mean to tax them ? He nmst tax them, if he is to hit and to 
hurt any such country as the United States. Moreover — and here is a 
point which I commend to every man engaged in commerce — retaliation 
is doubly foolish, as we already enjoy the fruits of any 

" Most fav-^^ possible concessions obtained by other nations, either 

°^%l^^°'^ under treaty or by their tariff wars, by means of 

the automatic working of the " most-favoured nation " 

clause. This preferential treatment, which we enjoy almost universally, 

is the price we obtain for our Free Trade, for our policy of open 

ports ; it has not been threatened up to the present ; and what 

I should like to ask is — What could be more short-sighted than to 

sacrifice this obvious and immense advantage for the problematical 

benefits, and, as I think, the certain disadvantages, that retaliations 

would bring about ? Well, I have only one thing more to say upon, this 

question of retaliation. They imply — when arguments are brought' 

against it — they imply that, after all, it is a power which is not to be 

used ; it is something they are to have up their sleeve ; it is to be a rod 

in pickle which is to terrify the foreigner. 

In short, they are to play a game of bluff with the 

A game of -vs'orld, by holding out the terrible things they can do if 
bluff with l.i_ i_ ■ ..-.• J ^- TT u J 

the world. O'^'^^ they begm puttmg duties on. Have we had no 

experience of bluff in this country ? I have heard of a 

terrible instance of this futile and unworthy game. I have heard of 

a Minister of '^ great country who tried to bluff a neighbouring State 

with which hq was engaged in negotiation, and who, trusting to the 

efficacy of his bluff and persuaded that his neighbours would not fight, 

failed, together with his colleagues, to make due preparation for armed 

hostilities, and thus landed his country in a war full of suffering and 

death and devastation, at a cost to his country of 225 millions sterling. 

It is this same Ministry who apparently are now going to try their policy 

of bluff in a tariff war which has proved so infinitely disastrous to them 

and to their country on the other side of the world. I should have 

thought that they had had enough of it. Now, retaliation is, as I have 

said, inevitably the road to Protection. But here is a curious thing 

which is worth noticing in passing. If we compare it with Mr. 

Chamberlain's more thoroughgoing proposal, this strange point conies 

out. Both doctors order the same nostrum, only in the 

Disagreement one, case it is more diluted than in the other ; but they 

m'^'b^iI'" differ radically as to the result they anticipate. Mr. Balfour 

and Mr. '^ ^^^ fo'' extending our foreign imports. So are we 

Chamberlain, you and I. But Mr. Chamberlain, on the other hand, js 

an Empire-trader pure and simple. He regards forfeign 
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imports as an invasion, and would put a tax upon them. But it follows 
that it is senseless to go on exporting, because our exports must be paid 
for, and how can they be paid for but by this invasion of imports ? 
R tal" ti th Therefore it comes to this, that both partners are 

more ^sWious Protectionists — Mr. Balfour because he wishes to extend 
policy. our foreign trade, Mr. Chamberlain because he wishes 
to stop our foreign trade, and confine the circle of our 
commerce within the Empire. Thus do doctors, even in partnership, 
disagree. I have dwelt upon this proposal of retaliation because this, 
in my opinion, is the more insidious of the two policies. That is why I 
have given some time to it. Mr. Chamberlain's policy is the more 
complete and the less ambiguous. Mr. Chamberlain's policy fortunately 
knocks itself to pieces upon the tax upon food, which the country will 
never submit to. It is also abundantly clear, and has been shown again 
and again, that it involves the taxation of raw materials ; surely the 
coup de grace is given to it when we are told that the colonies must 
agree not to start any new industries without our permis- 
The Colonies gJQn — a condition which would be destructive of colonial 
indusWM. fiscal and industrial freedom, and which, therefore, 
brings the whole scaffolding of policy to the ground. I 
will not, therefore, to-night enter upon the argument as to this larger 
scheme, I shall pass on to other subjects upon which T have some 
words to say. People will say — they are, indeed, already saying — 
" Are you, then, satisfied with the condition of the country and with the 
standard of well-being among the people ? Here is Mr. Chamberlain 
vigorously advocating Protection, and putting everything else aside for 
it ; here is Mr. Balfour lagging, and limping lamely after him along the 
same path — tariffs are to them the divine remedy for the woes that 
afflict society. If you Liberals," it maybe said, "reject their remedy, 
have you any remedy of your own, or do you think no remedy is 
required ? " I answer, " No, sir, emphatically no, we are 
Are Liberals not content. We do not put forward Free Trade' as being 
content ? in itself a full remedy." Because we are satisfied with Free 
Trade, and with the increase in our coDective wealth that 
has accompanied it, it must not be thought that we are not as deter- 
mined as ever to deal with the impediments to the wholesome distribution 
of wealth, whether they arise from bad laws, bad customs, bad institu- 
tions, bad social conditions, or from careless and extravagant adminis- 
tration. We are prepared to meet these so-called tariff reformers on 
their own ground. We charge them with being bad stewards of the 
industrial resources both of the nation and of the Empire. We say 
they have damaged the credit, diminished the trading power, and 
weakened the purchasing power of the people. 

Take finance and expenditure. They have added 

■ The i6o millions to the public debt, and 45 millions a year to 

two policies, our normal peace expenditure. In times of peace they 

keep us on a footing of war. The very taxes that 

Mr. Chamberlain proposes to play at pitch and toss with are war taxes, 

which are bound to be taken off in times of peace. The Liberal party 
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Stands for economy. We wish to holp trade by lifting the burd«:nt, 
whi'.h it has to carry, whereas the tariff r(,forrn<;r:< yre for piling on freuli 
l)urd(;ns. Call this a negative poliey if you lilte, but wiiieh is tl^ie Ijelter 
jjolicy — a poliey that un]'>:y.,i:; fresh rtiillion:;, untold millions it may by, 
of taxation on industry and wai.;es, or a jjoliey for turr/ing some of the 
millions now wa.sted into profitable- produelive industry? Supposinj^ the 
45 millions of taxation, whieh the 45 millions of additional expyndilure 
have rjecessilate'd, had not be-erj inij^osed, eve-ry fanjily would have had 
sonje-lhing liki: /,'5 njore to spe-rjd, whieh is now njopj^ed up by the- 
Slate. VVould not that be be-tter for the eonnnunily than the e-xtra 
farth'n^! or z^d., or whatever it may have been, whieh the great fiscal 
juggler jjroniise-s, if you will f;nly allow him to tax your food? Well, 
he're is one evil, at any rate, and then; is its nimedy. 

Bui let us pass on. I'roleetion is not eonfined 
Land laws a ^" ^"'"■^VP trade and to seaports. Jt has its relie,', 
greater peril all over the country. Our land system is not 
than tariffi. a perle-et one. It is based on orivile-ge, and the land- 
lords who are apjjlauding Mr. Chamberlain and lloeking 
to his pjlatforms are wise in their generation, for they realise that his 
policy will cntreneh them more strongly than e-ver. We say that land- 
or rather the value that the community by its aggregation, by its 
industry, by its i;nterprise, by its public improvements has given to land 
— must be mude to bear its f^ir share of the- burde-ns now thrown upon 
industry. Our jjrr.-sent land laws cause a greater drag u\)'in trade, and 
are a greater peril to the standard of living, than all the tariffs of 
(Germany and of America, and even of our own colonies. We have got to 
set before us, in regard to the housing question, the same ideals that 
Mr. Ojbden had in view when he was dealing with the food of the 
people. We do not promise two pigs where there was only one before ; 
we do not tell you to give up beef and take to bacon ; we do not 
recommend a diet of untaxed maize such as is common in congested 
fjonnemara ; nor, on the- other hand, do we promise you unta/ed house-s 
within a fev/ years; but we do believe that, even with a moderate 
application of the principle of land-value taxation something a jjpreciable 
might be done to lighten the burden of house rent, to diminish the 
evils of crowding, and to relieve the pressure on trade and manufactures. 

Well, again, if the Oovernrnent are so alarmed at the 

Foreign trade jjrospects of trade, why have they negle-cted education — 

eduwition. worse than neglect<id it 'f It I may use what jjcrbaps 

you will think rather a strong word— but still i do not 

know any that better exj^iresses the fact— they liave bedevilled education. 

Well, does not tiiis affect trade ? Nothing enters more than brains int« 

a n:jtion's commercial standing and c-'iuiprnent. With regard to our 

f(;rc-ign trade, I would say thiis, that if tariffs have slain their tens, a 

lack of proper education lias slain its thousandj. We have gr(;at 

activity just now in the higher branches of learning. New universitie:^ 

and technical colleges are being erected at great expc-n-,e, secondary 

itchools in all quarters of the country. NotJiing better could be done, 
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the movement deserves all the support that it can gain. But there 
are two prime conditions to its success. The first is that the whole 
community should be interested and sympathetic with your system 
of education. And the second is that you should get for your own 
children a solid elementary education, without which basis all your 
colleges and uni\-ersities will do you no good. Well, what have the 
Government done ? They ha\e so contrived it that half the community 
are suspicious and estranged from their educational system. We see, 
week after week and day after da\-, cases where some of the most law- 
abiding men among us are content to sulTer penalties, and to submit 
themselves to ignominies, because they refuse to contribute to a system 
which hurts their consciences. Now, look vou here. 
The protection what is this but I'rotection again — the protection of 
of sectarianism, sectarianism, the protection of the interests of a 
privilci^ed Church — (A Voice: "Priestcraft") — and 
of priestcraft, if you like? One of the first duties lying upon the 
Liberal party is to recreate as well as may be, after all that has 
happened, a really national system und;r full public control ; to enlarge, 
without regard to ecclesiastical interests, the opportunities oi intellectual 
development. 

Well, what is the next question affecting our 
Trade and the national trade and prosperity in which the hand of 
licensing laws, the reformer is required ? I say what is the next ; 
I might better have put it first. Is trade not in- 
juriously affected by our licensing laws ? Is drunkenness not a drag 
upon prosperity? Rut here again we find these tariffmongers among 
the very stoutest defenders of privilege and monopoly. Our Liberal 
idea is to place the power of licensing — a power which affects the 
daily interests and the domestic peace and comfort of the 
Immblest clasvi among us — to place that in the hands of the 
people themselves, to h.^ exercised with all proper consideration 
and avoidance ot unnecessary hardship, as all Englishmen would wish 
it to be exercised. Bat the Prime Minister, who wants to retaliate 
upon other countries, and to do all sorts of strange things in order to 
raise the status of the population, is not content to leave, in this matter 
of licensing, e\en the very moderate amount of power, of popular 
power — if it can be called popular — which at present exists, and he has 
publicly announced — and even ostentatiously announced — not without 
an eye upon electioneering interests — that the discieiion of the magis- 
trates — not a very rash and revolutionary body after all — must be 
curtailed in the interest of the trade. And this is one of the purposes, 
no doubt, for which his moulted Ministry is to deck its feathers, and 
appear in the House of Commons in a month or two. This is one 
of the purposes for which they are to go through this performance. 
Now. is it not an extraordinarily enlightening coincidence that we 
have here, ai};ain repeated. Protection of a class and of an individu.il 
interest, at the cost and to the detriment of t!ie put)lic at large. 

F 
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My last instance of the benefit of the freedom that 
.'^'■?'^* . may with advantage be given to industry, I find m the 
'ran^ state of the law regarding combination. Mr. Chamber- 
Protection, lai" speaks with great effusiveness of his confidence in 
the working-man. If he and the Government he still 
represents are so anxious to protect the workman, it must be because 
they think the workman is unable to protect himself. For they have 
not raised a finger to restore the law to what it was intended to be 
when it was passed, to give the working man the power which was 
necessary for his own protection. They have indeed appointed a Royal 
Commission on which there are some excellent men ; but it is a great 
misfortune that no single body of organised labour thinks it consistent 
with its self-respect to appear before it. Then Mr. Shackleton, a man 
not unknown in Lancashire, brought in a Bill for legalising picketing 
and placing the law as it was intended to be when it was passed. 
They opposed that Bill. Now what do the people of this country 
wish to see in this matter ? They do not wish to see either workman 
or master have any privilege the one over the other — no privilege, no 
immuniiy for the one which is not enjoyed by the other. But ihey do 
wish to see equal powers for both, and that is what we ought to 
secure. I see it sometimes said that it is a strange thing for a trade- 
unionist, who is protected by law, to oppose tariff protection. Idle 
indeed is the taunt. It is a mere confubion of language to use the 
same term of two entirely opposite things — of tariff protection, which 
bleeds the public for the benefit of individuals, and of trade-unionism, 
which seeks by combination to secure for workmen fair wages and 
decent conditions of employment. 

Well, what is the conclusion of the whole matter ? I 
The con- ,},ave adduced a round , half-dozen of lines of reform, 
whole matter, sach of which would give freer course and fresh stimulus 
to our national prosperity. What I would say to this 
nervous government, quaking for the future of our trade, is this : 
"These are the things ye ought to have done," and at the same time, 
" Leave your other things undone." But I am not sure that they have 
not opened this tariff crusade for the very purpose of diverting the 
nation's attention from their own fajlure to deal with these great 
questions, from their blunders and follies in the war, and from their 
extravagance in administration. You in Lancashire, at least, will know 
that it is not by artificial means, such as tinkering with tariffs, that your 
prosperity will be benefited. It is by increasing the well-being, the 
wealth, I he intelligence, both of master and of man, of all engaged in 
the industries which prevail among you. You are not going to risk 
damage to your great industry. 

I have some words here which I have reserved to the 

The cotton very close of my remarks, in order to give more emphasis 

industry. to them. They are words which were used by a friend 

of my own, Mr. Macara, the president of the Cotton 

Employers' Association. He says ; "Broadly it may, I think, be taken 

that intelligent ai>d foitcring legislation harnn nious relationship 
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between capital and labour, enterprise to secure a plentiful supply of 
raw material, energy, ability, and skill on the part of both employers 
and workpeople, and economy in the cost of production — these are the 
main factors that will enable us to continue to secure a fair share of 
the world's trade in cotton goods. I venture to express the opinion, 
at all events, that these conditions form the most secure basis any great 
industry could rest upon, which is dependent upon foreign trade for 
80 per cent, of its employment." With these words I cease. Let these 
words of wisdom, of sane confidence, and of high patriotism — and, I 
will add, of pluck and courage — keep ringing in your ears. 
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YOU have heard what is the title of the subject which we have met 
together this evening to consider, "Food Prices in relation to 
Poverty." 

Food prices we must all consider at the present moment in 
connection with the proposal to place some tax on food. As 
Mr. Alden has explained, you whom I have the honour to address 
are not politicians. You are not connected with any political 
organisation at all. You are the workers connected with the various 
settlements in London, such as this and other similar institutions ; 
and I take it that you are in close touch with a number of the 
poorer inhabitants of the Metropolis, I take it that you are acquainted 
more or less with their views, that they appeal to you sometimes 
for knowledge when they have difficulty in understanding the questions 
of the day, and that you are particularly conversant with all matters 
that touch their homely budgets, and the pathos of those budgets. 
We have heard that a halfpenny and a penny are items which are 
of great importance in the housewife's calculations as to her weekly 
subsistence and that of her family. I shall not ask you what the effect 
would be of any increase of the taxation on food — that is to say, how 
far it could be borne by the working classes — that I leave to others, 
more conversant with their means and capacity for bearing any 
additional burdens. 

For myself, I say I do not come here as a politician ; 
An Analyst I do not come here with any desire to impose any 
of Economic political arguments upon any one here present. Nor do 

Facts. I come here as a professional economist ? I do not come 
here as a professor of political economy ; and it is 
fortunate that I do not, for it seems to me that if there is one class who 
are warned off this discussion it is those who have made economic 
progress the study of their lives. What I should wish to be able to do 
is to analyse some of the economic facts connected with this question. 
I have always rather been an analyst of economic facts than an 
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assimilator of any cut-and-dried doctrines of the past. I hope I do not 
fall under the denomination of those who are now called musty in 
their views. I am anxious to examine the facts. And in that spirit I 
have approached the subject wich which we are dealing to-night. As to 
the range of that subject, I propose to confine myself within the scope of 
the subject with reference to which you have been called together — 
namely, the taxation of food. We are all aware of a number of other 
fiscal questions that are now being discussed; I must choose some 
other occasion for dealing with them ; but I shall not shrink, when the 
time comes, from grappling with the great problems which are now 
placed before the country. But I wish it to be distinctly understood 
that to-night I confine myself to the subject so far as it touches the 
taxes on food. 

Well, what is the situation oroadly ? We live in a 
Our little island of forty millions of inhabitants, dependent 

on?fv«-tea* for nearly four-fifths of our foodstuffs upon oversea 
Food Supplies, supplies. In that respect, it seems to me, that we 
differ from all the other countries which are continu- 
ally mentioned as examples for us to follow, as examples of other 
fiscal methods. Let us always remember this chief principle, this one 
fact, which ought never to be forgotten — that we alone, of all countries 
that I know of, depend for four-fifths of our supply upon oversea 
contributions. The exact percentage is 78 per cent. ; it is between 
four-fifths and three-quarters. Now, Germany depends only for one- 
third of her wheat supplies upon foreign countries, and France only for 
2 per cent. We require 280 lb. weight per head of wheat to feed our 
population, from foreign sources. Germany requires about 85 lb. of 
wheat per head, though the use of rye bread makes the case of Germany 
less easy to understand than that of France. But France only imports 
2 per cent, of the total wheat she consumes against our 78 per cent., 
and in many years she imports much less than 2 per cent. That is the 
situation of those two countries, as compared with ours ; we import 
78 per cent., Germany about 30 per cent., and France 2 per cent. We 
depend upon our oversea supplies ; if those supplies fail us we know the 
situation in which this country would be ; and therefore we, more than 
any other country, must look to it that the channels which bring us 
those supplies are kept open and free from obstruction, are well dredged 
if there is any symptom that they ^re silting up and that those supplies 
will not come to us. 

Now, it is a somewhat extraordinary fact that while 

The Price we are not a corn-growing country, while we depend 

of Wheat, upon the foreigner and upon our Colonies for so large a 

proportion of our oversea supplies, the price of wheat in 

this country is considerably below the price of wheat in the other 

countries which I have mentioned. Though we have to buy, and 

though we cannot grow and supply ourselves, our price of wheat is 

infinitely below that of Germany and France. On an average of a series 

of years it has been about 7s. a quarter less than the price in Germany, 

and from Ss, to 12s. — and in one year even 3s much as 13s. — below the 
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price of wheat in France. Why is that ? Because they have protection 
and we have freedom. And so we, with our dependence upon oversea 
supplies, are better off in that respect than other countries who grow 
their own corn themselves. One may see how, in France for instance, 
protection works ; there, with only 2 per cent, required from foreign 
countries, there is' a difference of from 8s. to 12s. in the price of, wheat 
as .compared with this country which has no protection. Well, that is 
the situation. 

But w^ are told that we are behind the economiq 

Sugar and policy of foreign countries — that they are building, and 

other have, built up a great system with more economical 

Groceries, wisdom than we. But let us not forget that under 

that system, which establishes protection in this fashion, 

with, the results that I have mentioned, the British working man- 

can be fed more cheaply than the French or the German working 

man. But this is not only true as regards bread. Sugar, and many 

other groceries, are all infinitely cheaper in this country than they are 

in France and in Germany ; and a French authority has lately published 

the fact that he has made inquiries with reference to 46 different articles 

o,f grocery, and that he has discovered and calculated that the English 

housewife is able to buy as much for a hundred shillings in England as 

the French housewife is able to buy for a hundred and thirty shillings 

in France ; and we must be very careful before we assimilate, at all 

events as regards imports of food, our system to that of our Continental 

neighbours. 

It is proposed now to put a tax upon bread. Twe 
The Proposed shillings is the present proposal. I accentuate the words 
Food Taxes, present proposal. Further, it is proposed to put a tax 
upon meat, upon cheese and dairy produce, of 5 per 
cent. Now the question is raised, Will that tax be paid by the con- 
sumer or not? Upon that economists have written a good deal. 1 
want to treat the matter from a common sense point of view. A small 
tax you cannot always trace in the rise and fall of the article itself, 
because simultaneously with the effect of the tax there are a number of 
other economic causes at work. In the case of corn there are drought 
and frost upon the one hand, and on the other hand sun and favouring 
rains — all these economic causes affect the world's market. 

When it comes to any particular country, the burderj 

A Lever of a particular tax which may be upon that article enters, 

to increase if I may say so, into partnership with those causes which 

Prices. are affecting the article as a whole. If you put a tax 

upon any article that tax will assist, and be in alliance 

with, a rise — it will be a lever to increase the price ; and when the price 

is going down, it will be a drag upon the tendency to decline and will 

postpone that decline. I do not know whether I have made myself 

dear, but it is essential that that should be understood. The imposition 

of a tax on wheat, for instance of a 2S. tax, even if it does not laise the 

price of wheat by 2 s. at once, or of bread in proportion, at all events 

enters into the conspiracy when there are any tendencies to promote a 
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rise, and assists that rise to come about earlier than it would otherwise 
do. 

Now I said I would deal with the matter in a common 
Invisible sense way. When you hear of freights being low, the . 
but community at large, except the shipowners, rejoice that 

Present. jj^gj^ -wheat will be brought cheaper, because they 
say that will reduce the cost. There is an outcry 
against railway rates, because it is said they are so heavy that they 
burden the cost of the article, which cannot be sold at so cheap a 
rate as it would otherwise be. And common sense seems to • say 
that, whatever burden you put upon the cost of an article, sooner or 
later, except under exceptional circumstances, it must affect its price. 
There is an old story I heard many years ago of a Dutch captain who 
sent in an account of the expenses of his ship and himself to liis owner, 
and iA that account there was an item for a pair of blue trousers. The 
owner remonstrated and said, "You must cut out that item ; what have 
I to do with your dress ? "• He gave in another account ; the item had 
disappeared and the owner was content. But the captain said, ■'■' The 
blue "trousers are there, only you cannot see them." Similarly in the 
case of the is. or 2s. which may be imposed, though you cannot exactly 
trace it in the rise and fall of the article, the 2 s. is exercising its invisible 
influence all the time. It must be so ; there is no doubt abodt it. 
You may doubt what the extent of the effect may be, but there 
it is. 

The further effect I can show by a concrete instance. 
Effect on the A 2S. tax means a farthing on the quartern loaf. 
Price of Bread. It has been said that the bakers will not raise their 
price of the loaf by a farthing. Well, I am not so sure 
that they would not. I grant they would be in a difficulty. I believe 
they sell their bread generally with a difference of a half penny, and so 
they might have a difficulty. But if economic causes such as I have 
spoken of would produce a rise of 2s., then by adding 2s., which is 
the burden of the tax, those together would make 4s., which would give 
the half-penny that would justify the baker in putting up the price of his 
bread. So that whatever may be ' said, whatever may be written upon 
the subject, depend upon it every burden which is placed upon the pro- 
duction of corn will tell upon the price of bread in the end. 

Here you will see how what I have ventured to. put 

The Burden before you touches arguments which are frequendy used, 

always there, both on one side and the other, when the price of wheat 

at a given moment is pointed to, as to whether the 

tax has affected the price to the consumer or not. I think it was after 

the imposition of a shilling on wheat last year that the price rose, but it 

rose not by a shilling, but 3s. 6d. Nothing could be argued from that 

as to whether the burden had increased it to that extent, because 

economic causes were at work all the time, and you can never disentangle 

the shilling or the two-shilling duty from the other causes that are at 

work. Similarly, if the price had not fallen after the reduction had taken 

place, you would have to look at the world's market, and test the question 
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by the world's market, before you could say that the figures on a given 
day would justify any declaration as to whether the imposition of the 
duty had, or had not, increased the price. But, as I say, the burden is 
always there ; it is always exercising its effects, whether you can trace 
it or not. 

But there is a method by which you can test this 
Germany's question as to whether, in the long run, the consumer does 
Experience, or does not pay the tax, namely, the comparison of wheat 
prices in different countries, each of them importing from 
the world's market, but with different tariffs. Some very interesting facts 
are disclosed in this connection in the great Blue-book which has just 
been published. There was a time when the imports of wheat into 
Germany were free, when there was no tax upon them. At that time 
prices in Germany were below the prices in this country ; and it was 
perfectly natural, because they were a greater corn-growing country than 
we were. Nature was at work, and the German prices were below ours. 
Then they began to impose a tax; and as this tax rose and rose there 
was established between us and them a difference in price, until it 
came to this: that our prices were 6s. iid. on an average below the 
prices of German wheat, on which the duty was 7s. 2d. The duty being 
7s. 2d., 6s. lid. — or say 7s. — was represented in the price to the con- 
sumer in Germany. That is just what one would expect, and it is just 
what happened. 

In France the same thing occurred. In France they 

France teaches ^'^° began with moderate duties, though in the end they 

the same put the duties up until they now reach 12s. 2^d. ; I think 

lesson. that is the exact amount. It varies in different years. 

The difference in price between France and ourselves has 

frequently been as much as iis. ; and one year, as I have stated, there 

was a difference of 13s. 7d., the excess of the price in France over the 

price in this country. You will see what that means. You will see 

by this how the taxation of food has affected the consumer in those 

countries ; and if you were to look at the prices of other countries you 

v/ould find it the same. It is said in this case that the amount is 

so small, only 2s., that it will not be paid by the consumer; but, on 

the whole, I think public opinion, in spite of what is said in some 

quarters, is tending in the direction of expecting that the consumer will 

have to pay the tax. 

Well, then, how will these taxes affect the budget of 
The Working the working man ? Many calculations have been made ; 
Man's Budget. I have seen various calculations. You know the result 
that is attained by those who supply Mr. Chamberlain 
with his figures. He states that the working men would lose i6| 
farthings by his proposals, but that they would gain 17 farthings — that is 
in the case of the agricultural labourer. I think in the case of the urban 
labourer his calculations balance the account. I do not mock at the 
farthings, because the half-pence and the farthings are an important 
element in the budgets of the poor. Therefore, these calculations of 
farthings I will not say are out of place. I have seen many counter- 
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calculations. I have made them myself, and there are materials in the 
Blue-book for making them. The calculations can be made almost 
arithmetically. The closest calculations that I have seen, the best 
calculation, comes out at a loss to the working man, not of i6^, but of 
19 farthings, while the gain by the proposed remissions is not 17, but 15 
farthings. The result is a loss of one penny a week to what the Blue- 
book calls the typical or normal labourer's, or urban worker's, family. It 
comes in that way to a loss of one penny a week — one penny a week 
after the remissions have been made. But observe, without those 
remissions, the loss would be 4|d. — in round figures, sd. a week. 

But now, in regard to these remissions. The remis- 

Remissions sions, as you will remember, are on sugar and tea. Their 
on Sugar and amount is easily calculated, and it does not come out so 
Tea. favourably as has been stated by Mr. Chamberlain. But 
they are there, and I want to ask you whether the 
remission of taxation on sugar and tea counterbalances a tax imposed on 
meat, and especially on bread. I hold that it does not. One is more 
the staff of life than the other. Existence can be prolonged on bread ; 
it cannot be prolonged upon tea and sugar. I should desire that the 
taxation upon tea should be reduced as far as it can be, because one 
knows its comfort. It is not the same absolute necessary, however — it is 
not the necessary of life that bread is ; and there may be — you know 
better than I do — there may be families on the verge of starvation, or 
something like it, who could afford to give up some tea, and especially 
some sugar, valuable as it is to them in every possible respect, but who 
cannot give up bread. Therefore, it seems to me, that such a tax of 
2s., with taxation imposed upon meat, dairy produce, cheese, butter, 
and other things, is not compensated for by the taxation which is to 
be taken off. 

But now let us consider another point. Is it quite 

Reduction ^^^"^ '•'^ \.2ik& the taxes on tea and sugar at their present 
of War rate as a set-off against the new tax, which is to be 

Taxation, imposed upon bread and other foodstuffs ? Is it not 
possible that there is a claim for some reduction on those 
articles, outside all this bargaining, between the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the nation, for putting on one set of taxes and taking off 
another ? Is it quite fair ? The one you have not got ; you have not 
got a tax upon food. But the others are there ; and there certainly is, 
and always will be, an expectation that a portion of those taxes, at all 
events, would be remitted in any case as soon as there is a surplus 
available. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the new Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whom I wish thoroughly well — he served under me at the 
Admiralty, and I admired his great ability and industry — Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain replied to Mr. Ritchie, who had pointed to this argument, 
that the taxes were war taxes and ought to be taken off in any case. He 
said, " But the income-tax payers have a claim." Certainly they have 
a claim ; but they have not an exclusive claim. I do not believe, when 
it comes to the point, that this Government, or any Government, would 
propose a large reduction of the income-tax without beginning to take 
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off some of thi; taxes put upon ic.-i and fiugar Hpf:cially i'>r the war, 1 
do not think it would he done. 

Now con.sifler the jjosilion, the very f-mharrassing 
Budf^et [losition, in whirli tlie present C.h-.incuUoT of the 

Problema. Kxchc-qiicr is placccJ. It is well known that this new plan 
- with its impositioriH imd remissions cannot come o/i 
for some years. We have l«:f;n inforrmjd by Mr. (irrald lialfoiir 
that it will first be ncccss.-iry to have a ^fucral (;l('f;lion u()on the 
])lan of the Prime Minister, and then a gerii;r;il election later on 
upon the food iiroblcm. Now, I ask, what is going to Ijccome of 
these unfortunate taxes u[)on lea and sugar in the rni'.-inwliile ? Are 
they to be kept on with a view to this distant o|jer.ation, tli.it may 
take three or four years to come into force? If there is a surplus 
ought not that surplus to be dealt with, as any hiir)jlijK always has 
been, with resfjecl to the circumstances oi the moment, ami the 
exigencies and claims of the various classes ? 

It is imptjssible- J am sure the present Chancellor 
Embarrassing of the Exchequer would niA mirjertakc to do it — to defend 

Position. Jiis Uudp;et and to say, " I will keffj on these taxes 
because I shall want ttiern hy-and-by for the great plan," 
If, in a year, or two years, tlie reduction of exjjenses or the expansion of 
revenue should place the Chancellor of the loxchequer in the hajjpy 
j)OHition of being able to make remissions on taxation, I recommetid 
him not to think of the plan which has just ajjpeared above the 
horizon, but to think of the claims of the masses to sucli remissions as 
they would have had, if no jjlan were jjropiosed at all. 1 have said 
distinctly that the Chancellor of the lOxcliequer is put in an embarr;issing 
position; every Chanei;llor of the Exchiquer is in an embarrassing 
])Osition if there are jjledges j^iven as to a future JJudget, There i« 
nothing which is more embarrassing. 

'I'hen lh(.'re is llii.s further point. 'J'liis remission 

A Double which is jjroposed rt.sts ujjon, if 1 may say so, a kind of 

Bargain, double bargain. One is a b.-jrgain with the piioijle. 
"We are jnitling a food tax on, while- at the sayie time 
we are taking taxes <jff"; and (he other bar^'ain is with the O/lonies. 
"We are putting on a food tax on the strengtli of your giving us 
certain preferences." That is a doubh; bargain ; and here comes a 
great objection which I have to this taxation. You (annot take it off 
afterwards without going to the C'opjrjies and asking th<;ir leave, 
because you have indueed them tfj change- thc-ir tariffs, you have aske-d 
them for prefere-nces. Perhaps jjerhaps not- tlic-y will have- granted 
you those preferences. Certrun industries will ha vi; hi en strengthened, 
vested interests will havir grown up, and it will be said, " Von cannot 
touch that taxation which you have f)iit upon the food of the ]>'■' iy>\c,." 
And so the Chancellor of the I'^xclieqyi^r, who may desire to obtsy some 
cry of the people which may arise — that bread has become dearer 
and we must have the,5e taxes off— will have to st^'jnd up in J'aTli;/ment 
and say, "I will consult the Colonial Premiers, and they sh.di tell you 
wheth<;r it shall be taken off." 
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What is the the Nvorking classes. Some future Chancellor Of the 
Moral? Exchequer who has to carry out the proposals may have 
to say : — " I have taken off these duties, but I am sorry to 
say that the nation again requires further expenditure. I have raised all 
I can by other means, and I must reimpose a portion of the tea and the 
sugar duties." "Well," the answer would be, "they were taken off 
because we are paying more for our bread." The exigencies of the 
country must go before a bargain of that kind ; but X am afraid those 
who introduce sucli a fiscal bargain will run the risk, perhaps unfairly, 
of being charged with having made a bargain which afterwards they 
could not carry out. What is the moral? The moral is this — that 
in your taxes you must be free, you must not hang chains round the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, you must not tie him up with bargains 
either with the Colonies or with foreign countries. From year to 
year you must know what is best and fairest for the nation in the 
taxes which you impose. 

'There is one more point, if you will allow me to deal 
The Inclined with it, and that is the question of what I would call the 
Plane. inclined plane- — the question of whether, when you have 
imposed 2S., you are likely or not likely to increase that. 
A year ago a shilling duty was imposed. It was a very small duty. 
Some of us defended it. I defended it myself. I asked myself, " Is 
there a whiff of protection about it ? " I said, " No, I don't see it." It 
was proposed by Sir Michael Hicks Beach, whom I knew to be a 
thorough free-trader, who would not lend himself to protection. But I 
was wrong. I see now that the consent to that shilling did weaken the 
position, and assisted in familiarising the people with the idea of 
reim'posing it in the form of a as. tax. I see now there was a danger ; 
it was foretold at the time, and it has come. I would ask — " Can Mr. 
Chamberlain, or any man, or any powerful group of men, guarantee in 
any way that the 2s. duly will satisfy the Colonies, or will it satisfy those 
strong forces that are supporting them now ? " 

I believe Mr. Chamberlain to be absolutely honest 

Will a 2s. in ^^'s intention that the 2s. will be final, and that he 

Tax "do the would be very sorry indeed to see a greater burden than 

trick?" that placed on the working man. But will that "do the 

trick"— if I may use the expression — will it satisfy the 

Colonies? \Mien they have got a 2s. duty, will they come to us 

and say, " It is not quite enough, you cannot point out to us that 

this 2S. has exactly increased the price of bread, and we think yOu 

might give us another is. or 2S." And if you cannot agree with the 

Colonies there will be friction, and the Empire might again be in 

danger. And if "the Empire in danger" has secured 2s., is it not h 

possibility that "the Empire still in danger" might secure more? 

The company which Mr. Chamberlain is keeping now is not entirely 

pure as regards this matter. There are Protectionists who have openly 

avo\\'«d their desire for a 5s. duly on corn, and they are consistent, 

because a $s. duty on corn might — while it would be an intolerable 
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burden, in my view — might secure some of the objects held out ; it 
might do something to help agriculture in this country, while a 2S. duty 
would not have that effect. 

I have spoken to you of the inclined plane. We 
Example of have got examples of the inclined plane in France. The 
France and duties in France began with is. in 1883 and 1884. 
Germany. In 1885 the tax went up to 5s. 3d. The agriculturists 
were not satisfied. In 1887 the tax went up to 8s. Qjd., 
and in 1897 it went up to 12s. 2|d. That is the inclined plane in 
France, and that in a country which was only importing wheat to 
an extent under 2 per cent. They began with is., and they have 
ended with 12s. In the case of Germany they began with nothing. 
Then their prices were the same as ours. They started at first with 
2S. 2^d. ; in 1883 they went up to 6s. 6^d. ; two years afterwards they 
went up to I OS. io-|d. Three years after, a certain reaction seems to 
have set in ; and they have shut down now at 7s. 7^d. You will 
see that these things happen in the countries which are held up to 
us as guides in fiscal and economic administration. They are repre- 
sented to be almost a kind of fiscal and economic Garden of Eden. 
Every speaker, in certain directions, points to the example of Germany 
and France, a,s if their economics are the economics that ought 
to be followed — as if these countries are the repositories of fiscal 
wisdom. 

Well, if they are so wise as regards a certain portion 

Think twice °f their plan, how can we reject their wisdom in another 

perhaps three — how can we say, in respect of their fiscal architecture, 
times. that we only agree with their fagade, but entirely reject 
the other parts of their system ? We must look at their 
system as a whole, and the workman will be bound to see the 
extra cost in protectionist countries of his food supplies, which 
you have been asked to consider to-night. And do not run away 
with the idea that this greater cost of food is compensated for by 
higher wages. No, the wages of the workman in Germany, accord- 
ing to the Blue-book, are 20 per cent, lower than the wages in 
this country ; and, therefore, in this fiscal paradise, the German 
workman pays more for his food and gets much less for his work. 
Before the people of this country consent to accept a fiscal policy under 
which this has been developed they will, I think, consider twice, and 
perhaps three times. 

I have dealt with what is a somewhat technical, 
An Incidental difiicult, and complicated question ; but there are simple 
Point issues underlying it which I wish you to take to heart. 
One is that the burden will fall upon the workman in 
one form or another. And here I will mention what you will be 
surprised to learn — that the proposed duty of 2 s. is more than the 
present freight on a quarter of corn from New York to Liverpool. From 
New York to Liverpool during the last two years the freight has been 
IS. a quarter, and in the year before it was about 2s. a quarter. There- 
fore the imposition of this tax is more than double the cost of bringing 
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wheat from New York to Liverpool. It is an interesting and rather 

significant point. I interrupted my argument to mention it. I 

What you are now to consider is the simple question : — 

The Questions ^o you believe that the case is made out that the con- 
for sumer will, whatever exceptional circumstances may 

Consideration, sometimes arise, pay the tax in the long run? If so,' 
will the taxation of which, should there be no remissions, 
the burden would amount to 4f d. or 5d. a week, be easily borne by the 
working classes ? Do you believe that the remissions which are pro- 
posed, and which are less than that sum, are certain to come, or that 
they can be withheld for the consummation of the plan ? And do you 
think that it is right that the country should be tied in this way by taxes 
for the withdrawal of which you require the consent of other countries ? 
These are the questions that I recommend you to put to those with 
whom you come in contact, not in a controversial spirit, but with a 
simple desire to arrive at the facts. It is not necessary to talk of 
systems, but to look facts in the face, and see whether the proposals for 
a tax on food products are likely to redound to the prosperity of the 
masses of this country. 
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Mr* Morley 

at Manchester. 
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I THANK you for the warm greeting that you have given me, and I 
cannot attempt to find words to tell you how much your welcome stirs 
me. We are not, I suppose, all here Lancashire men, but many of us 
are of Lancashire, and you have done me the honour to give me a truly 
Lancashire welcome. I am not at all sure, judging from the language 
of some organs in the daily press and from the language of some 
important statesmen, that I ought not to begin by an apology for speaking 
to you in the " Free Trade " Hall. I make no apology. Nothing will 
pursuade me that Lancashire is going to be in a hurry to change the 
name of the Free Trade Hall to Protection Hall, or to New Corn Law 
Hall. Let us see where we are. 

There is a great scene in a famous English comedy, 

Supporters i" which a rake and a spendthrift put up for sale the 
of family portraits, the portraits of their ancestors. We are 

Free Trade, asked now in this new campaign to put up Cobden, 
Bright, Peel, Gladstone — to put them all up in a very 
cheap market. "Away," they say, " with our ancestors." But what of 
our contemporaries ? Every single man who has ever carried the seals 
and worn the gown of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is now 
living— Sir William Harcourt, Lord Goschen, Sir Michael Beach, 
and, not least nor least courageous, Mr. Ritchie, — every one 
of these experienced and authoritative men takes the same view that 
our ancestors took. So they say, " Well then, away with our ancestors, 
and away with our contemporaries." Then a question arises of what 
practical men say upon this new issue. There is my friend Sir James 
Kitson. There is a man like Mr. Hugh Bell, of a great iron firm, and 
they all come forward and denounce this new policy. But then they 
are rough practical men ; they don't take broad views — they have no 
power of generalisation. But if they despair of the authority of 
Sir James Kitson, there are fourteen professors of political economy. 
Yet they are dismissed quite as rapidly as the practical men. You are 
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told that they are professors and theorists ; they don't touch the root of 
the matter. There is no pleasing them. 

Then they say, " Ah, but in the presence of the new 
Weight of phenomena, you want a fresh mind." And where do 
Experience yg^ ggj fj^g f^ggj^ mind? By digging down into the 

Proposals.^ times and the laws and the Corn Laws of Lord 
Sidmouth, Lord Eldon, and the Duke of Wellington. 
They may talk of fresh minds ; but I do not hesitate to say that the 
whole weight of experience and responsible authority of all kinds— ^ 
theoretic and practical — the whole weight is against these new 
proposals. Now I wish that here to-night, instead of me, you had my 
friend Lord Goschen. Lord Goschen the other night made a most 
powerful argument — a most powerful and conclusive argument — 
against these new proposals. I wish we had him here to-night. And 
I see around me here rhany Liberal friends of mine between whom and 
me there was some difference of opinion — great difference of opinion 
— on some events within the last four years. But to-night we are 
all of one mind, and I wonder whether the time is not rather 
rapidly approaching when we shall meet on a common platform, on 
behalf of a great common interest and a great national cause — whether 
we shall not meet some of those who hitherto have on great issues been 
opposed to us. I think I see one hon. friend of mine upon this 
platform to-night who has, I think, sat opposite to me much of his time 
— an Irish member— who very often gave me a great deal of trouble, 
and I am glad to think that I often, in return, gave him a great deal. 

But it seems to me perfectly certain, — without at all 
What happened saying what should be the right line of tactics in given 

in France localities, those tactics must be settled in the localities 
and Germany, themselves, — I for one should regret if we Free Traders, 
whether Liberal or Conservative, do not somehow or 
other come together and resist this crude, this raw, this unthought-out 
set of proposals. It is said : " Oh, you are making too much fuss' ; the 
only thing that is proposed is a 2S. duty on corn and a 5 per cent, duty 
on meat." But I am very much afraid of this shy, insinuating infant — 
of this 2S. duty on corn. They had that sort of progeny in Germany. 
What happened there ? They started with a 2s. duty on corn, as we are 
invited to do, and they find themselves landed, I think, to-day in a 
7s. 7d. duty. In France they started — and I do beg of you Lancashire 
people (for I am not speaking, in this part of what I am saying, as a party 
man) to look at this — with a is. iid. duty per quarter. It is now 12s. 
So this little, shy, insinuating duty which some of our friends want to 
attract you to, depend upon it, this curly-locked infant will grow up to 
be, if you do not prevent it, the same hoary and ugly creature whose 
grave Cobden and Bright, very much on the spot where* I am now 
standing, dug, as they thought, a great many years ago. 

Thersfore do not let us be too easily taken in, and I 

Work of for one offer no apology for Cobden and Bright in this 

Cobden and hall. Don't let us be in a hurry to send our ancestors to 

Bright. the hammer. When I recall what those two men, 
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Cobden and Bright, whom we cannot but think of in this hall, did ; 
when I remember how right they were; how they procured the 
repeal of the Corn Laws ; how Cobden, further than that, procured the 
ratification and passing of the French treaty, which increased your trade 
and the trade of this country by an enormous amount; when I think 
how right they were upon the Crimean War ; when I think how right 
they were upon the American Civil War ; am I going to apologise for 
them? No, I will not apologise for them, and I will say here, vi^hat I 
have said again and again in print, that no man ever had a surer vision 
of the needs of his country, in the times and circumstances in which he 
found it, than Richard Cobden. 

Well, they call us Cobdenites. For my part I never 

Not a call myself by any name ; and as for the names that 

Pessimist. other people call me oy, why, I don't care two straws. 

Doctrinaire ! Utopian ! Pessimist ! Who is the 

pessimist to-day ? I never said that if we did not give the Colonies 

this or that preference they would break away. Little Englander as I 

am wrongly supposed to be, I never said — Jeremiah though they call 

me — that our trade and industry were going to be demolished. On the 

contrary, I have always said this, that if you take the right steps — and by 

the right steps I mean avoiding a Jingo policy — if you do that, you are 

all right. I am no pessimist. We have been called, most of us on this 

platform — some have managed to save themselves a little — the friends 

of every country but our own. 

Well, but then our teachers, our pastors and masters. 
Are other now tell us that all countries are wise except ours. I 
Countries don't believe it. I am not a Little Englander, but I am 
Wiser ? an Old Englander, and old England knew very well what 
she was about. I do not lay down the law for any other 
country, but this I do say, that Great Britain — because I am a Scottish 
member — Great Britain knew very well what she was about sixty years 
ago when she said for us — (who cannot have a great prairie like the 
United States ; we have the Atlantic Ocean ; convert the Atlantic Ocean 
into prairie, and we can argue on a different basis) — " With our conditions, 
with our terms, we are bound to adopt the principle of Free Trade." 
That is the point of view from which I approach this whole matter. I 
do not believe that other countries are wiser for us than we are for our- 
selves. They are wise for themselves. I have said too much. They 
think they are wise for themselves, as we think we are for ourselves, and 
as I hope we shall continue to think. 

Now, what does all this start from ? It is said that 

Has Free Free Trade has been a failure. Well, has it ? I passed 

Trade been the first twenty years of my life in the town of Blackburn, 

a Failure ? not so very far from here. My father was a doctor there, 

and doctors have very good opportunities of knowing the 

social conditions of the people ; and when I think what that great cotton 

town was when I was a boy, and when I was a young man, and think 

what it is now, I feel that to talk of the failure of Free Trade is absurd ; 

and I am not going to argue that with you out of Blue-books, or out of 
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text-books on political economy. I say that to anyone who remembers 
what Lancashire was like before Free Trade came in, such talk is idiotic. 
\Well, I won't advise them to read Blue-books, because that is rather 
laborious. Those who take this view, that England, in consequence of 
Free Trade, is going to smash, are not very fond of reading Blue-books. 
1 1 will give them two novels to read. They should read Disraeli's 
"Sybil," and Mrs. Gaskell's novel called "North and South," and they 
will find out from those two most interesting and agreeable works ot 
fiction the true facts about the condition of Lancashire before 1846. 

Now, what is the good of arguing that Free Trade — 

Free Imports Free Trade, forsooth ! has brought 'all kinds of mischiet 

, and upon Lancashire. They say — and when I say "they" 

Agriculture, say, I mean somebody says — "Free imports have destroyed 

agriculture. Agriculture as the greatest of all trades and 

industries in this country has been practically destroyed." It is not in 

the least true. Nobody denies that there has been a fall in the rents of 

the landlords. Perhaps it was about time. A friend of mine who owns 

land in several counties, and has a thorough knowledge and experience 

of the whole of our land system, says, that after the first shock of Free 

Trade legislation in 1846 no doubt rents fell, and there was depression. 

But in the seventies farming was a most profitable occupation. 

And I said, " Well, what about to-day ? " He said, 

Present Day " Well, to-day I would say this about this industry " 

Farmers. which, forsooth, we are told is destroyed : — " There are 

three kinds of farmers. There is the man who has no 

skill and no enterprise, and who does not trouble himself about new 

appliances — he goes to the wall. There is the man whom we all know, 

perhaps whom many of us resemble — the ' middling ' man. Well, he just 

manages to keep his head above water. But then there is the third class 

— the skilful man, the intelligent man, the wideawake man," and my 

friend said, "He, in my opinion, can and does make a very fair return 

upon the capital that he invests in his occupation." Then don't let us 

hear any more of the charge that Free Trade has ruined agriculture. 

Let us look at this point one moment more, for this 
Agricultural was the topic that was so much discussed and agitated in 
Labour. this hall, or in the hall which this edifice represents. Do 
our friends want to bring agriculture back to the condition 
that it was in before Free Trade ? Well, I think not. And when they 
say agriculture has been destroyed, they don't know what they are talking 
about, either as to the fact or as to the new condition of things which, 
under Free Trade, replaced the old condition of things. The position 
of the tenant farmer in those days was fluctuating and hazardous, and as 
for the labourer, whom we are bound to think much about — these are 
the words of John Bright : "Competition for the little employment to be 
had brought down wages to the very lowest point at which their lives 
could be kept in them. They were heart-broken, spirit-broken, 
despairing men." That was the state of the agricultural occupation be- 
fore Free Trade. And what sort of sense is there in their telling 
us now that what they call the effect of Free Trade has ruined 
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and destroyed the agricultural industry ? It has done nothing ot the kind. 

It has enabled the farmer to hold his head up, and the labourer to occupy 

a completely different position from that which he held before Free Trade. 

You hear a great deal about political economy, and 

Economic you are bound to hear a great deal about it. Now, 1 

Truths not myself, I must tell you, am not a hardened and convicted 

Absolute, political economist. A great friend of mine, a long time 

ago, who was himself an economist of great distinction, 

said : " Do you know, I really don't believe that anybody is sorry when 

he hears of the death of a political economist." I could only reply that 

everybody would be sorry when they heard of his death. I don't believe 

—and you will allow me to say it, though it is a little abstract — I don't 

believe that in the region of economics there are absolute truths — 

independent, absolute truths ; independent of social conditions, of 

historic antecedents, of political circumstances. I don't believe it. I 

have never taken that view. I don't think Mr. Bright would have 

agreed with me, I am not sure that he did not take a very absolute 

view of the trutlis of political economy. Cobden, I think, who had a 

very subtle and versatile mind — I think he might have accepted the 

position that the truths of political economy are not absolute. You will 

forgive this professional language, but I may tell you this, I am sick of 

it when I hear men who ought to know better talking of "worn-out 

gospels' " and " antiquated prejudices " — the worn-out gospels and 

antiquated prejudices of Free Trade. . 

You need not be an absolute economist to feel that. 

Where did You need not be an absolute economist to believe in 

we go what was done in 1S46, and what has been done ever 

Wrong? since by our fiscal policy, and what I hope and trust and 

believe will be done in our fiscal policy for a generation 

to come or more. Let us ask our friends whether they regret that the 

labourer is better off now than he was then — whether they regret the 

cheap bread given to those manufacturing towns in Lancashire ? Where 

was it that the country went wrong ? Let us have an answer to that. 

Let us have real chapter and verse ; do not let us have a lot of this 

clap-traj) — because clap-trap it is. Do not let us have all this clap-trap 

about Cobdenism. I say I do not like nicknames and labels — other 

people do because it saves them the trouble of thinking, and they call a 

man a Cobdenite, or a Puseyite, or whatever they like ; let them tell us 

where the mistake was made in 1S46. Not only Cobden, mark you, but 

Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, a)', and Mr. Disraeli — all the English 

statesmen and the whole English public accepted the Free Trade 

doctrine, and wisely. 

Now I am going to take you through three or four 

A Batch of figures — I won't over-labour it ; they are not new 

Questions, figures, but they are figures, as I gather, which even men 

who ought to know better keep ignoring. They say, 

" Oh, our trade is declining ; it is stagnant," and so forth. Now, I say, 

you who talk about this in your mills and warehouses, you ask your 

ipates questions of this kind — Is it true that between 1868 and 1901 
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the gross income-tax assessments rose from 398 millions to 866 millions? 
Is it true, or is it a lie, that the income-tax assessments under schedule D, 
which interests mournfully some of us, went up from 178 million pounds 
\to 487 millions? Is it true that between 1861 and 1902 the Savings 
Banks deposits went up from 41 million pounds to 197 million pounds? 
\ know they say, " Oh, you go to great audiences and trot out figures." 
Yes, we do trot out figures. There is nothing like figures for bringing 
an argument to book. And I will give you one or two more. Is it 
true that in the same period British shipping — as to which I fancy 
something may be heard to-morrow in a city that I once knew very 
well — rose from four million tons to ten million tons ? 

Again, is it true that the aver^^ge price of food — I do 
Food and not mean tiuffles, but things that you eat, and that they 
Wages eat at Blackburn and Darwen and these places that I 

know ; — is it true that the average price of food and 
necessaries in the last twenty-five years has fallen 30 per cent. ? And is 
it true that wages have risen 1 5 per cent. ? And is it true that the 
working men of Lancashire are likely to throw overboard a system which 
has lowered the price of their necessaries by 30 per cent, and increased 
their power of buying them by 15 per cent. ? If all this is true, all I can 
say is that you are much less shrewd than you used to be when I was 
brought up amongst you, and you are much less shrewd than I still 
retain the faculty of being to-day, if you believe that Free Trade has 
ruined the country. Was the policy in 1846, so far as you now can see, 
in reference to agriculture, in reference to your own industries, was it a 
mistake or not? If it is an open question, then those who contend it 
was a mistake, let them prove that they have got a better remedy in their 
wallet. Let them prove it was a great mistake to substitute a big loaf 
for a little one. Let them prove tneir case ; the onus of the proof lies 
upon them. But they will find some difficulty, I fancy, in getting a 
really responsible and experienced speaker to come here and say it. , 

In the meantime, so that you should not be in a panic, 

Home and let us see what is said by a most responsible official. lam 

Trade" g°i"S ^ l'*^''^ vfide now of our Lancashire case : " There 

is no question of the displacement of home manufactures 
ni the United Kingdom through an increase of imports from France. 
There is no materi;il displacement of home manufactures in the home 
market by Germany." This is an official statement, mind you, not 
mine. " In the case of the United States' imports have increased, but 
there is nothing to indicate displacement of British trade at home." 
One more, and it is all I am going to trouble you with. " Figures of 
export trade do not show any displacement of the export trade of the 
United Kingdom, in the years from 1884 to 1898, by our three 
principal competitors." 

I need not labour all this, because Mr. Balfour him- 

. Increased ggjf^ tj^e Prime Minister, declares that, "judged by all 

• ' Comitry. available tests, both the total, wealth and the diffused 

well-being of the country are greater than they have ever 
been. We are not only rich " —do bear these words in mind ; they are 
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not party words ; they are the words of the Prime Minister himself : — 
"We are not only rich and prosperous in appearance, but also, I 
believe, in reality. I cannot find any evidence that we are living on 
our capital, though in some respects we may be investing it badly. 
"Why then, it is asked, do we trouble ourselves to disturb a system 
which has been so fruitful in happy results ? " Yes, why ? Why ? Now, 
I do not mean to say for a moment that everything is as we would like 
to have it. The best of all possible worlds this is not. But I will tell 
you what my position is. If there are — as I hope there are, and will be 
in a larger degree by-and-bye, when a more important person than I am 
comes here — if there are supporters of the present Government, 
Unionists and Conservatives, here, let them listen to this, because I 
take the position of Lord Salisbury. 

Lord Salisbury — I said it often when he was alive, 
I ri *^ ^^^ ^ ^°^ ^^^ ^^ when he is unfortunately gone, — Lord 
Salisbury's Salisbur)' was a very great man ; he had a great sagacity. 
Attitude. and, though some unfortunate incidents may be asso- 
ciated with his tenure of power, he had the faculty of 
looking at things for himself, and he was not afraid. Now, what did 
Lord Salisbun,- say ? M}- Conservative friends at all events would like 
to hear. He said : — 

"These things" — after enumerating certain industrial difficulties — " these things 
give us great anxietj- : but I think one of the acutest portions of our anxiety lies in 
this, that in their ignorance, and misled by men who, though honest, are mistaken, 
they cry for remedies which are no remedies at all, and we know perfectly well that 
if we helped them to obtain these remedies they would plimge them into far deeper 
miseries than before. We have a narrow path to tread. On the one side we must 
avoid that dangerous path which would attempt to cure the suffering of the people by 
simply ignoring it. On the other hand we must shun a f.ir moie dangerous wander- 
ing into economic error, which will plunge the whole country into irreparable 
disaster." 

If I were going to fight an election to-morrow, whether as a Liberal or 
as A Unionist Free Trader, I would put that on every wall. I agree 
that there is cause for anxiety, but I will not on that account commit 
myself to the first remedy that is crudely, rashly, wantonly flung down, 
and say " That wUl save us." 

They say, " Oh, well, but you forget the new con- 
New dition of things that has arisen since in your Free Trade 
Conditions. Hall at Manchester all these views were first being pro- 
mulgated." No, I think not. ^^'hat Cobden would 
have said if he had lived to see the tremendous shrinkage caused by the 
development of the forces of steam and electricity ; whether if he could 
have lived to see how capital practically now moves rapidly from place 
to place, across leagues of ocean ; whether if he had seen Japan, for 
example, coming into the field, he would have felt that there was no 
other method of dealing with these new phenomena, I do not know. 
But of this I am perfectly sure. He would have said, in spite of Japan, 
in spite of the shrinkage of the world by the forces of steam and elec- 
tricity, that for us in England free imports are the true key and only 
key to national prosperity. I don't know, but I should think it very 
likely, that he might not have promised such advances in prosperity in 
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the next sixty years as have taken place in the last sixty years. That is 
another question. But, J repeat, it is for those who want to overthrow 
this proved, this tried system, which has gone through the ordeal — it is 
for them to prove the case, and to show that the remedies they propose 
are remedies that will guarantee us against all the tidal forces that 
any man with an observant eye can see surging back and forth in the 
economic world. 

The nation may play a good many tricks in politics. 
Importance of It may meddle with institutions. It may alter the 
tiie Issue. franchise — though we have not altered ours half enough. 
It may do a great many things. But, if you meddle 
wrongly with economic things, be very sure you are then going to 
the very life, to the heart, to the core of your national existence. 
No step ought to be taken in that direction without the most careful, 
the most conscientious, the most anxious inquiry. Why, how long did 
Cobden and Bright take ? It seems an odd thing. They started, if I 
remember, the Anti-Corn-Law League about the year 1838 or 1839, and 
it took them five or six or seyen years to abolish the Corn Laws. Yet 
we are asked now to throw their work over right away. Perhaps we may 
have two elections on it. I don't think so ; I think we shall have one. 
I think one will be quite enough. 

But Mr. Balfour says, " I want to regain our liberty.'' 
Will Fetters He comes to me and says, " I want to regain your 
provide liberty," and he takes me to an old chest full of hand- 
Liberty ? cuffs and shackles and fetters — duties here, duties there, 
retaliation, preferences. Is that regaining my liberty, to 
offer me a choice of what particular handcuff, what particular manacle, 
fetter, or shackle I will have ? I cannot understand anything more 
utterly absurd. As Lord Goschen pointed out the other night, what sort 
of liberty is going to be left to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
he is framing his scheme which is to regulate how much you and I have 
to pay in taxes, if he has got arrangements with the Colonies from which 
he cannot depart ? What sort of liberty is regained by our Chancellor 
of the Exchequer ? 

They talk of " dumping." There is no dumping which 

The Worst can be so deadly for you in Lancashire as dumping a 

ICind of Custom-house officer on your shores. That is the 

Dumping. dumping that you and I to-night, if I may gather from 

your temper, mean to resist. It does not matter so 

much about me, but it matters a great deal whether you in Lancashire 

can see that planting a Custom-house officer is in itself an obstacle. 

What is the good of your building the Manchester Ship Canal if you set 

to work immediately to build up obstacles against the use of it ? 

I am going now to put an economic question to you, 

A Deadly Blow which you can all answer for yourselves in a very short 

to All. time. You all have, I am quite sure, gone through 

examinations in catechisms. Now let us see : If you 

tax food, and tax imported iron and steel, you increase the cost of 

production. Will the increased cost of production help you, or will it 
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handionp you in the industries (if tin- world ? Now this ronirs home to 

niiiny ol you, 1 ;ini siiu- ; ticcmisr 1 luiow, to nighl, 1 iiiii jdclrcssing 

a very v;inod audiiiKo- c-niployovs, cvt-ii liiinlicrs, nu'vi-luiiits, oporalives, 

doctors, small shopkoipiis ami largo shoplicipcr.s. I icU you 

that those proposals will doal a deadly Mow to ovcry man of you. I do 

not care what you arc^ it will <-\o you a deadly luischiel. 

But now 1 will go on with my ealeeliihm— and this is 

Effect on really tlie root of the thing. If you make a woil.iiiaiy 

Purchasing; pay more for liis I'ood, do you not lessen his power, of 

Power. inlying oilier tilings? And il you lessen his ])ower of 

buying oilier things, don't you put haek the trade that 

produces these things ? And don't you lower the wages of the people 

who produce them? ("ome, if we are talking about these things, 

let us talk seriously, not with bogus figures. Surely it is eeinmon 

sense — I am almost ashameil at this time of day, and in this plaee of .ill 

jilaees in the world, to be going on at this rali> ; but it is nee.essary, 

apparently — if you cripple and narniw the working man's ability in 

consumption, don't you put trade b.Tek and wages down. 

I saw a good illustration in the newspaper the other 

An Illustra- day, from a member of I'.irlianienl who happens to have 

fion. eonu' from the same illustrious town in whi< h 1 first saw 

the light -Mr. Wliileley. He put it in this way: If 

every man should buy an extra woollen vest, if (>very woman should 

buy an extra eodon blouse, if every <-lnld should wear an I'xlra pair of 

stockings or socks, the demand from all these millions male, female, 

and infantile — woukl be so enormous tli.-il the whole of your jilant would 

not be able to cope with it. You lax the food. \nu make a man pny 

so much moie for his bre.ul, and 1 do not think he is going to be put 

off with cheap tea and sugar if he has got dear bread. 1 am very fond 

of tea ; I am not fond of sugar ; but I do not believe that ;i man in om^ 

i)f these manufaeluiing towns is going to be content to pay more for his 

bread because he can get his tea and sug.ir somewhat elie.-iprr. And 

the food l.'ixes, recollect, will just rn.'du^ all the diffeieiu'e in his i)Ower of 

liurc.liasing blouses, stockings, woollen vests — just make all the 

difference. 

Now think that out. Hut before I leave it I will read 

Some Words some words of Mr. lirighl's which ])iit tlu^ case in a nut- 

,, „ . , shell, and 1 beg you to remember them. lie said 
Mr. Bnorht. ,, . ' ^ •' 

" this:- 

" Thr Ciun T.MV,^ " (iuiil this is cviry hit .'is Irvu' <if llic new ("urn 1 aw whii'li 
ynu jirc }.M)lii^ to lie askcii lo vote for !is il vvns ctl' lluil nlci liotiry ('niii l.nw) " l)y 
prcvoiilini' imiinrl.s of nun, (mUc rnnn I he iK'upIc ^ti nnioh <il lilt ir ciiiniiii'.s nn to ii'iivr 
ilii'in wiihovii till' iiii'iins of ki'i'piiij; up llu'ii" usual coiiMiniplion nl' such nrliclciiif 
clolliing, lurniliirc, ,Vr., ms llii'y rii|iilr<', nnd liy llu' iniiKirn; nf wliiih inillinii!( of 
people :irc piolil.'il ily cniploycil iinil piiiil iiiiil ciuii a livililinod. And lluis, wlim llii' 
in'iicml ili'iiuuicl for llu'so iiiticlcs fulls oil, and nirii nic willioiil I'lnjiloymcnl, dii.ln «« 
is liroii)i;ht upon lini;c' ni.'issr.s of till! ptoplr, 'I'lic- lionu' liiidi;, or llii' ilt'iiiiind lor liomc 
proilucll<in4, is llnis siiioiisly injured, iind whilo iliis pruccks is i;oiug ,i,i, ilic Corn 
Low" (the new ns w<ll as the old) " is nlso picvcnliiip, the i-xlrnsioii oC ihc foreign 
Irnde hy liiisini; up hii;li dulies aln-oiid, and by diminisliiinj lht> lioino consuiiiplioii of 
torciini roMuiiodilu's. ' 
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But there is not only Mr. Briglit, who has been 

CniiadJan Ihirtcon or fourteen years gone, hut that ominent man 

Prime ^ Sir Wilfrid Lauricr. He is not an antiquated siiibboleth ; 

Minister's he is not a ixxlant ; he is a statesman of no ordinary 

upinion. ,,niii„.^,.^ Ije said:— "If Crcal lirilain alwmlons her 

Vrvv Tradf record, she will iiicvitalily curtail the yjur- 

chasini; jiowrr of her jn'ople." You liavc had it Iroin an old free 

Trad 'r ; you have had il Irom Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who is not entirely a 

I'Vfe Tradrr; and thry ho'h a(;re? that, if you abandon I'"ree 'Trade, you 

will limit the purchasinjr power of your people. One little iiucslion, 

by-thc way, I wouUl like to put. What about the faruiers? Mow, in 

the long run, arr you going to benefit the faniuTs by limiting the 

purchasing power of their customers? And how are you going to 

benefit the lamiers by stimulating, out of your own pocl<t'ts, the 

energy of colonial fanning eoinp liiors ? It is a farce. Of course 

the subject is Ireinendoiisly intcr<;\sting. It may not be interesting to 

listen to now ; but will it not he very interesting hereafter, when you 

find tlie bread and meat in your cupboard and pantry are much less 

than they were, and your wages |)robably somewhat lower ? 

Now, no doubt, Lancashire has had and is now 
The Cloud over having a difficult time - a difficult and a cloudy time. 
the Cotton itut will anybody in this hall, or out of this hall, tell me 
Trade. ^•^^^^ ^■^^^^ cloud over the great cotton industry is due to 
l'"rce Tiade? \Vhy, I see around me men who know all 
about this thing, and not one will say it is due to Free I'rade. It is 
<lue to various doings in the United States. Somebody will come here 
and sny, " You are having bad times, and it is all owing to Free Trade." 
That is the greatest nonsense in the world. I jiut this question to you, 
and I ask you to think it out for yourselves. \Vhen proposals are made 
for iircferential tarill's with our own (\i|onies, you answer with this, 
"What will these preferential tarilTs dolor us in Lancashire?" It is 
perfectly well known I pass no judgment upon them -it is perfectly 
well known that the Canadian manufaclurers of cotton will not consent 
to the opening of anv etfective British competition. Now, when folk 
talk about unity of ICmpire and all these tiling-^, remember the Canadians 
have s.iid it ; tliere is no secret about it-»they will not admit effective 
British competition with Canadian cotton mainifacture. 

Well, but tlien another [iroposal is that of increasing 

Protection ^^^ import duties on manulactured products. I am 

means talking about these things in detail, because detail is the 

Reitrictijn. neeiliul thing. Ufion that I will only make one remark. 

Unless the price of cotton goods is raised — I am t:rlking 

now of jnifting an import duty upon manufictiired products — unless 

the home pricr is raised, how much better will my cotton-spinning and 

C0tt«n-WMving friends nround me be? They will be no better unless 

the price is raised. But suppose the price of raw material is raised. 

Than how will mv friends figure in the neutral markets of the world ? I 

will not labour these matters, but be kind enough to think about them. 

I uiulerslaiul, and I have always understood, that as a whole the wages 
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in the cotton industry are certainly as regular, and I would even say, 
from my own observation and from what I am told, more regular than 
those in any other industry in the country. And why ? Because though 
your production is immense, the markets are not often glutted, because 
you cater for the world, and are not restricted by Protection. Protec- 
tion is a very nice word, but Protection means restriction. Do not 
forget that. ' And you know what restriction means in all its aspects. 

Now I am tempted, by seeing on this platform Sir 
■ The Iron and James Kitson, to say a word outside cotton — about iron 
Steel Industry, and steel. Sir James said the other day at Leeds, and 
another member interested in iron and steel said very 
much the same thing— I hope he will forgive me for putting it plainly — 
" We are all right. We do not want the Customs officer dumped upon 
us." I think it is very honourable to them to have said it. I re- 
member in old days, when I knew Lancashire better than I know 
it now, an ordinary cotton manufacturer would rather die than allow 
that trade was good. I honour gentlemen like my friend Sir James 
Kitson, who come out and say their trade is not very bad after all. 

But our opponents say dumping is ruining iron 
Rise in Price and steel. My attention has been drawn to one or 
of Shares, two little figures in the iron and steel companies in 
the year 1902, and I find in one of them that a ;^5 
share has risen to ^^13 ; in another company, which I do not name, 
though I have the name, a ;£i share has risen to _;£2 i6s. ; in a 
third a ;£i share has, in spite of dumping, risen to ;^3 2s. 6d. ; 
and here is a glorious company — I wish I had known of it — in 
which a ;^7 los. share has gone up to ^^34 los., in spite of dump- 
ing. I only mention these things. When you see in your news- 
papers and when you hear from important men, when you hear 
facts — no, I won't say facts, when you hear statements — about dump- 
ing, and the decline of great industries, and so on, just think of the 
little figures I have been giving to you. And when you hear of 
dumping, just be quite sure that in any given case where you hear 
of somebody ruined by dumping that he was not ruined lay some- 
thing else — either by his own want of enterprise, or to be charitable, 
bad luck. 

There are other points of greatest importance, and one 

Retaliation of them is retaliation. Well, retaliation is a very 

a Dang-erous dangerous game. I observe that when the late Chancellor 

of the Exchequer (Mr. Ritchie) — a man whose courage, I 

think, only can be estimated by those who have been in 

office, and know what it is to part violently from your comrades and your 

colleagues — talked about American retaliation the other night, his 

audience broke out against him — ^just like an audience I remember at 

St. James's Hall in Manchester. Well, are we going to thrash 

out this tremendous issue openly, fairly and thoroughly, or are 

we going to be bullied about American competition ? I, for one, cannot 

consent to be one of a flock of ostriches, with their heads buried deep in 

the sand, nor one of a flock of a more amiable and familiar bird, the 
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1 
blinking owl. And suppose the Americans — they are our kinsfolk, they 
are like us, in diplomacy they are not always angelic — and suppose, in \ 
indignation at your retaliation policy, they put a farthing or a halfpenny i 
a pound upon your raw cotton — where is Lancashire ? It may be that ! 
in due time it will be different. But don't let us go into this commercial 
retaliation as we went the other day into a war, without calculation,' 
without counting risks and possibilities. This is most disagreeable 
ground to tread upon, but in the face of facts and possibilities let us 
think twice before we ratify a policy which may lead us into very great 
difficulties indeed. i 

One more point. This question is going to be left 
Leaving open for an indefinite time, it appears. Let us suppose 
the Question that it is so. Just see what that means. It is going to 
Open. jjg jgf(. open that Great Britain is not quite sure whether 
she will not put on tariffs, will not retaliate, will not undo 
that great fiscal policy which has made her what she is. What sort of 
effect is it going to have upon all the men of capital ? What sort of 
fact is it for traders and capitalists to go upon for one year or two years 
to come, if it is quite uncertain whether Great Britain is a Free Trade 
country or whether she is a Protectionist country? They say we must 
fight our foreign competitors. By all means. But your foreign com- 
petitor will rejoice when he thinks that English capital, and English 
enterprise, and English ability are going to be withdrawn until this great 
issue is settled. This issue having been raised, it ought to be settled 
promptly. 

•Whsi " But," they say, " we must consider, we must 

Mr. Bright inquire, we must deliberate." Why, what nonsense this 
would have is. They have made up their minds, both the Prime 
said. Minister out of doors and the Prime Minister indoors — 

the shadow of a Prime Minister. You once had a member for 
Manchester I wonder what that old member for Manchester 
would have said of a Minister who, upon an issue of this kind,' 
does not come plainly forward and say, " This is my policy, not only 
to-day, but I am convinced that English interests demand that that shall 
be my policy for all time to come." That is what Mr. Bright would 
have said. I was surprised the other day, only one has no business to 
be surprised at anything in politics; but somebody wrote to T/ie Times, 
and quoted some passages of mine about Sir Robert Walpole abandoning 
his Excise scheme, and said : "This offers some points of analogy with 
Ihe present situation." No — no points of analogy at all. Sir Robert 
Walpole, a great Free Trader, who brought forward his Excise scheme, 
good or bad, said : " The country won't have it. This dance will no 
further go " — and he dropped it. 

But the present Prime Minister neither drops it 

Position nor takes hold of i*. I do not know any passage 

of the jj^ Q^^ political history more humiliating, more insincere, 

Governmen.. ^^^^ demoralising, than the position of the Government — 

the so-called Government — at this moment. Here is an issue of life and 

death to the country. And where are they? Mark you, in all this it is 
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not only I who am a Liberal who say it ; the Ministerial Press says just 
the same thing. The Government's position is, that " at present the 
country only being ripe to this point, we will only go for taking po^ver 
for retaliation if we think fit." There is no question about that. They^ 
have the power of retaliating if they think fit — but they must come to 
the House of Commons. Yes, and then they go much further, and say : 
"We are here in office, holding up this flag, believing in our own minds," 
according to the Prime Minister, " that further fiscal reforms " — which 
means Mr. Chamberlain's reforms — " are absolutely necessary and 
unavoidable.'' I declare that I do not know in our political history such 
a situation as that — a situation so insincere, so humiliating, both to 
them and to us. 

And whom does it idemoralise ? It demoralises not 
Oemoralisine merely the gentlemen themselves, it demoralises not only 
a People, us poor members of Parliament, of whom I do not say 
anything ; it demoralises the whole people. But now 
you have the chance. In great Britain you possess the greatest 
democracy in the world. The English democracy, unlike the French, 
unlike the United States democracy, has got a splendid tradition, an 
unbroken tradition ; we have never broken with our history. The 
English democracy has always shown itself fair. It has had its moments 
of passion and of blindness, but it is a democracy of probity and 
integrity. What sort of an example do these men with their brilliant 
dialectics, forsooth ! what sort of an example are they setting to our 
democracy ? Take care that brilliant dialectics is not a fine name for 
iritellectual shuffling. Our people, as I say, have the best chance of 
showing what democracy can do of any people in the world, but much 
will depend upon those to whom they look, upon those who lead them ; 
and what if those who lead them show such a — no, I drop my adjectives 
—such a temper, with all these letters, these angry letters — Ministers 
who have taken counsel together upon the most important affairs of the 
realm, contradicting one another, one Minister telling another he does 
not understand English, and so forth ? I don't know in our political 
history so squalid and humiliating a situation. 

But they say- — I saw it in an important newspaper 
Self- yesterday — " Oh, these members of the Oppositioii want 
Wreckag-e. to wreck the Governirient." IVe want to wreck the 
Government ! The wolf and the lamb indeed ! It is 
not we who wrecked- them ; they wrecked themselves. They have 
steered straight on to tlie rocks. Did I say straight ? No, I think not 
quite. I don't think anybody will , accuse me of want of charity and 
lenity in judging politicians. Their difficulties are enormous ; but, still, 
one must draw the line somewhere. What has become of Unionism ? 
I see a member of Parliament on this platform who knows a great deal 
about that subject. What has become of Unionism ? Does not every- 
body know ? Is it not as clear as the sun to-morrow morning — outsi(de 
Manchester — that out of all this wreckage, which we have nothing 
whatever to do with — that out of all this wreckage, power is to be placed 
by-and-bye in the very hands which they have always professed it to b« 
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their first and cardinal object to avoid — into the hands of my friend 
Mr. Redmond ? What has become of their Unionism ? 

Now one word, and I am going to release you. All 

Backwi-sh of this tariff Jingoism is the backwash of the war. They 

the War. say you will hear from people like me sentimental, 

preaching views. I do not think I have ever shown that 

I believe great States can be entirely controlled and governed by 

preaching, or what are called psalms and pater-nosters. I have never 

thought it, and I have never said it. The world has not come to 

that yet. But, nevertheless, if I have got to choose whether I will 

rather be a preacher or a prize-fighter, I will be a preacher. That is 

the spirit of which we saw too much two or three years ago. That is 

the spirit that has been roused now, and openly appealed to. 

It is life and death to you to persuade certain foreign 

Effect Abroad nations to rally to the Free Trade flag, because it is the 

of Free Trade flag, after all, of civilised intercourse between nations. 

Renunciation. What do you think they are going to do in the face of this 

turn-about in this country — which has not yet come off? 

How do you, forsooth, get them to come round to the policy of the open 

door ? How do you persuade them that Free Trade is the best policy 

for them ? You go full blatant, and you say : " Oh no, Free Trade is all 

a mistake, the Free Trade Hall in Manchester ought to be pulled down ; 

it is all a mistake ; the right policy is Protection." That is the most 

suicidal course I can imagine. It baffles our aims in the matter of free 

exchange, it lowers our credit in Europe, it discourages every Free Trade 

minority in every country in the world, and I do not believe it is what 

the people of this country mean to sanction or approve. 

It was said the other day : " England must wake up." 

How is I agree — England must wake up. But is this the Govern- 

England to be ment — this set of men — who are going to wake it up ? 

Awakened? The Sheffield gathering, the other day — the Association 

which met there — said : " We earnestly trust that steps 

will be taken by His Majesty's Government to ensure that the experience 

gained by the late war should not be thrown away." Yes, I earnestly 

trust it, but I do not believe it. Men who fell into all those blunders are 

not the men to be entrusted with the affairs of this nation. They will 

say : " Well, but you admit, with Lord Salisbury, that there is cause for 

anxiety in our commercial and manufacturing position. What do you 

say?" I say this : -'It is very well to talk of scientific instruction — I 

should be the most faithless of men if I did not cordially welcome 

scientific instruction, and the multiplication of technical schools and 

technical teachers ; but that is not enough. You must go further." 

I, for one, tell you frankly, I would not go into the 

True Lessons lobby of the House of Commons — I would not cross the 

of Liberalism, street to give a vote for a candidate — if I did not believe 

that the coming expulsion of these gentlemen was to be 

followed by the Liberals, who have learned the lessons — which this 

Union, I am glad to say, has never faltered in teaching — the true lessons 

of Liberalism. And in order to act upon the principle, not only must 
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you multiply technical teachers and scientific instruction, but you must 
so shape your policy over seas, you must so regulate your expenditure, 
you must so exert yourselves to reduce that great burden of national 
debt which is a charge upon all classes of this community ; you must so 
adjust all these principles, all these maxims, that then indeed we shall be 
able to say that we have learned something from the past, and do not 
mean by quack remedies, or things of that kind, to fall back into the 
quagmire in which we have been placed by these gentlemen. The time 
has come, or is rapidly coming — and the sooner the better — when we 
shall see this false image, with its front of brass and its feet of clay, 
shattered into atoms. 
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Mr. Chamberlain 

at Newcastle. 

20TH OCTOBER, 1903. 



T THANK you on behaif of Mrs. Chamberlain and myself for your 
-*- cordial welcome. It is little more than a fortnight ago since I was 
permitted in Glasgow to open a discussion on this vital and most important 
question of tariff reform. I say this vital and most important question, 
because it appears to me to be both, but I humbly admit that some of my 
opponents consider that it would be as foolish to discuss it as to discuss 
the roundness of the globe. But on the occasion to which I referred 
I had at all events the opportunity that I desired of placing before the 
people of this country, in language as plain as I can make it, the plan 
that I propose and support, and the arguments by which I support it, 
and now that it has been for some time in the hands of the critics I am 
inclined to say with Lord Rosebery the other day at Sheffield — "What 
do you think of it ? " 

I know that I- myself am amazed at the interest 

• t '^ t • which has been taken in the subject, at the progress 

the subject, which it has made, at the uproar which it has aroused. 

Why, I was told not so very long ago that I was — I 

forget the exact words, but I think it was an electioneering quack, who 

was trying to draw a red herring across the path of progress and 

reform, and that everybody could see through me — that I should not 

be allowed to divert public attention from the much greater subjects 

which interest my political opponents, and I accepted this. But what 

do I find? That not a day passes but what the newspapers are filled 

with bursts of eloquence from every leader of every section, from the 

top to the bottom, and that they are devoting themselves not to these 

other subjects but to this ridiculous, preposterous, unthought-of plan of 

the electioneering politician. 

Well, I may be all my opponents take me to be. 

Opposition j^^j j always wender why they take so much trouble. 

scheme '^^^ should they crush me and crush me again? 

All the big leaders of the Opposition shower their 

arg>:ments and denunciations on my devoted head. I stand even 
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without an umbrella to receive them. The other day Lord Rosebery 
said that I was absolutely crusherl by the cogent and convincing 
argument of Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Asquith. Well, one would 
have thought under the circumstances that he wou'd either have played 
the pan of the gool Samaritm, and bound up my wounds, or that at 
least he would have been content to pass by on the other side ; but he 
cannot let me aljn?. Tnen I see that Mr. Herbert Gladstone says that 
Lord Rose'iery, in deali ig with m2 accordingly, smuhed and pulverised 
me. A^lin, I point out to my friends that after a man has been 
smashed an 1 pulverised by all the heavy artillery, by all the big guns, 
surely it is not worth wa le for Mr. Gad-toie and others like him, to 
bring out their puny pop-guas and spatter me with the'r abuse. There 
must be a little m)re in this matter than t'lese gentlemen thougit at 
first. The eKscutioa they have done has not been so terrible after all, 
and here I am, prepared to repeat what I have said, and answer as far 
as I can the serious arguments against whit I h ive said. 

From the first I make no difference between parties. 
Courtesies I have not raised this question as a party question. I 
of debate. have raised it as a national question, on which every 
man, woman, and child in the Kingdom has a right to 
spea'c. I have raised it as a colonial question, on which I think I have 
some authority to speak. And I have raised it as a business question on 
which those in those great communities such as Glasgow and Newcastle 
are entitled to express a serious opinion, and having raised it in that spirit 
I shall continue in that spirit to the end. I am not going to be led 
into merely personal abuse or party bitterness, and when I say I will 
answer my opponents I shall choose whom I will answer. I will answer 
those wiio trea: this subject seriously and without party or personal 
abuse, and I will leave to their own reflections those others who deal 
with the matter in the lowest spirit of party controversy. Therefore, 
when Lord Spencer descends from his high position in order to speak 
of me as the most unscrupulous of men, when Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannermn tells meetings of his countrymen that I have descended to 
the lowest depths of political proligacy, I leave those gentlemen and 
all their followers to wrap themselves in their own virtue and wisdom, 
and miy they keep them warm. I leave them to the happy conviction 
that every one who differs from them is either a knave or a fool, 
and I turn to others. I turn to Lord Goschen, to Mr. Asquith, to 
Lord Rosebery, who have been dealing with this matter, and who at 
least are able to respect the courtesies of debate, and who attempt to 
deal with the question in a serious way. 

Increased Now, before I come to their criticisms I must remind 

prosperity not y^'J if a- few words of what is the course of the argument 

due to Free that has been put before the people of this country. It 

Trade. jj ^ot as a rule the argument which these gentlemen 

answer. It is something quite different ; it is that while there has been 

a great increase of prosperity in this country it has not been due, and 

it can be shown not to be due, to Free Trade, but that it has been due 

to other things, of which Free Trade, however, may be one. I have 
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pointed out that, especialh' during the last thirty years, there hfis been 
a great change in regard to our trade and industry, and that this change 
may, if it be not stopped, lead to great disaster. I have stated that 
during this period our general export trade has remained practically 
stagnant. There has been a great increase in the population, but the 
amount of our exports has, with certain fluctuations, remained about 
the same as what it was thirty years ago. That in itself would give rise 
to serious thought, but there is much more. 

Our Not only have we to consider the amount of our 

industrial trade, but we have also to consider the character of our 
s'iP^s^cj trade. ^^"hereas in the five-and-twenty years after 
Mr. Cobden's great reform was carried this country was 
an industrial centre, exchanging its manufactures wiih other countries 
for their food and raw materials, now we have ceased to hold any such 
position of industrial supremacy, and every day we are sending out 
more and more of our raw materials, such as coal, and we are importing 
more and more of their manufactures, that is to say, we are importing 
in place of raw materials and food, or perhaps in addition to them, we 
are importing more and more of those finished goods which give the 
greatest employment to the working classes, and therefore are of the 
greatest importance in the trade of a m,anufacturing country such as 
ours. Now these are facts. Nobody has denied these facts ; ihey have 
quibbled — I will not say that — I will say they have quarrelled with my 
figures ; they have said that I have taken the wrong time or the wrong 
trade, or anything else, and with some of these objections I wi 1 
deal. They do not deny the fact that my figures were intended to 
illustrate. 

Our nrosDeritv "^^^ ^^^^ remains that, putting aside our colonial 
dependrait trade, our trade with foreign protected countries, 
on colonic countries which have not Free 3"rade, h.-is decreased in 
trade. amount and deteriorated in character ; and then, against 
this, they do not think, meanwhile, our trade with our Colonies has 
increased — increased very largely, so that now it is the most important 
of all the categories of trade which this country now has. So that now 
our whole prosperity is dependent on our maintaining, and is based on 
our increasing, colonial trade. Our foreign trade, much of it, has gont-, 
and it cannot be recovered, but our colonial trade remains with us. It 
is going, and I ask you — that is my offence — I ask you to consider, 
while you can still stop the change, while you can retard it and 
probably prevent it, I ask you to consider whether you will regard the 
whole question from a point of view different from that which was 
prevalent in Cobden's time, when practically your Colonies were doing 
very little with us, and when foreign countries were not in any true 
sense our competitors. Now, I say, when we can only keep this 
colonial trade and increase it by the method that I ask you to adopt, 
which is not my method in the sense that I was the first proposer of it, 
but which is the offer made to you by your own Colonies — the view 
they propose to you is a system of preferential tariffs — they to give a 
preference on the one side, you to give a preference on the other — I say 
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that I think that this proposal is better worth considering than whether 
the earth is round. 

I suggest to you that these people who make this 
The proposals proposal to us are a little more worthy of attention than 
Colonies. ^ good many of our own politicians. Who are they ? 
They are eleven millions of white people who have 
done much to make your Empire for you, and without whose 
continued assistance, without whose strong right hands and loyal hearts 
you cannot keep your Empire, and it is not in the best taste and it is 
not the highest wisdom of statesmanship, when those people make to 
you any proposal, however, in the first instance, it may seem to you, for 
you to refuse to consider it. If you do not agree with them, at least 
they have the right to a fair consideration and a fair discussion. We 
owe much to our Colonies, and I have never denied that they owe 
much to us, only when I am in the old country I prefer to talk to my 
own countrymen of their duties, and when I am in the Colonies I speak 
to the colonists of theirs. But I may say this for them, when they 
make these proposals to you, whatever their effect,may be, they are not 
thinking of themselves alone or even principally. I believe that when 
a vast number of the white colonists and the self-governing Colonies 
say, "We are prepared to give you more than we ever hope to receive" 
— at all events they do not think of giving less — it is not a selfish 
proposal on their side. It is a patriotic proposal. It is because they 
feel that here we are, forty-two millions of the British race in the 
United Kingdom, and they eleven millions of whites rcattered 
throughout the world, who might if they pleased make an Empire such 
as the world has never seen before, whose union is absolutely necessary 
in order that the strength of that Empire may be preserved, and who 
are willing, on their part, if you will let them, to make some sacrifice in 
order to secure it. 

But in the plan which I have laid before you I see 

No sacrifice no sacrifice. I am not afraid. I think I may appeal to 

demanded, my past to show that I never have been afraid to put 

forward even an unpopular doctrine if I thought it to be 

right, and I have never been afraid to ask my countrymen to make 

sacrifices which are necessary in order that their country may be worthy 

of them, and that they may be worthy of their country. Therefore, if I 

really believed in my heart that the result of what I am proposing 

would cost anyone of you anything, I would tell him, and it is because 

I do not believe that it can be shown that it will cost anything — not 

because I think so badly of you that I believe that you would not make 

a sacrifice if it were necessary — but it is because I believe it to be 

true, that I say that my plan will cost you nothing. Why should it ? 

I am not asking to impose further burdens on the people 

tr2isfer%f °^ *^'^ country. I am not asking you to raise the 

taxation. amount of taxation in this country. I am asking you to 

transfer taxation from one article to another, from one 

pocket to another. So far as you are concerned I maintain that it does 

not matter a brass farthing to anyone of you whether, let us say, the 
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sixpence a week that we take from you in the way of taxation comes 
out of your waistcoat pocket or comes out of your tail pocket. It 
comes from your resources. If it comes from taxation on one article it 
is not to be considered as affecting that article alone. If it is higher 
than you can bear you have to consider which of the articles of your 
consumption you can most easily spare, and it does not follow that that 
is the article on which the taxation is placed. 

But I deal with articles everyone of which are 

T"® , practically on the same footing. They are all necessaries 

budget. °f y^'^'^ ^^^^' With perfectly astonishing equality the 

working man's family in the country or in the town takes 
on an average^ear by year the same number of loaves, the same number 
of pounds of tea, the same number of pounds of coffee, the same 
number of eggs, the same amount of bacon, the same amount of meat. 
All these things are given to you in the Board of Trade returns, and 
though there may be exceptions — there are persons who would not 
drink tea, just as there are persons who would not eat bread — though 
there are exceptions, the average is the same. What does it matter if I 
want a halfpenny from you whether I charge it on bread, which is an 
absolute necessity ? You will not eat any less bread for that. But as 
you have to pay a halfpenny more you will perhaps take a halfpenny off 
) our expenditure on tea, and then when you come to buy your tea you 
find it so much cheaper that you can buy as much for a penny as you 
could previously buy for twopence. What you lose on the bread you save 
on the tea, and when you come to the end of the year you are in exactly 
the same position. You have merely transferred one part of your 
taxation to another part of your taxation, and you have not increased 
the cost of living: the budget of the working man, the expenditure of 
the working man, you have not increased it by a single farthing. Well, 
why do I want to make this transfer ? I get no more revenue, I am not 
earning a penny more for the Exchequer, and I have to make this 
change, and to take the taxation off tea where it benefits nobody, in 
order to put it on bread in order to benefit your kinsmen, your kinsmen 
across the sea, who are most necessary to you as customers, and more 
necessary as brothers and fellow-citizens, and as helping with you to 
buttress the great Empire to which they and you equally belong. 

What is their position ? Their position is also one 

No sacrifice jj^ which they are called on for no sacrifice. They will 

Colonks ^^^^ '° g'^^ ^^ preference over the foreigners and 

review their tariffs in order to see whether, without 
injuring their manufactures, they cannot open their markets more 
widely to us. But in return you will have given them very much 
larger trade in the articles which they chiefly produce, and they 
know perfectly well what that means to them — how it means that every 
industry in their country will be enlarged and improved. And th^y at 
any rate are ready to come into the negotiations to which I have 
invited them. That is the second point. The third point I put is that 
at the same time v/e make this transfer of taxation, which does not alter 
the cost of living, we also secure for ourselves a large increase of the 

G 
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valuable trade of our best customers, and we are doing a great deal to 
weld the Empire into a solid whole, which all the best thinkers and 
wisest statesmen who have dealt with this subject declare to be the 
main thing,, by bonds of interest as well as by bonds of affection. That 
is my point. I can perhaps put it in different words, but I do not think 
that I can put it more clearly. That is the plan. 

Bonds of What is the answer of the statesman to whom I have 

interest as already referred, and the other great statesman who 
well as of spoke last night in the Free Trade Hall in Manchester ? 
affection. What are their answers ? They are beside the question, 
a great part of them. The speakers attempt to bear us down with 
what I may venture to call Cobden Club figures ; Ao show that we are 
the finest people on the face of the earth to-day, though not always the 
wisest, that we are progressing in a wonderful way, that we are enjoying 
enormous prosperity, that we are better off than our grandfathers were. 
And all this is given as though it were an answer to the statement I 
have laid before them ! Well, it is not an answer at all. It has nothing 
to do with it. I am not certain that our friends are not a little hasty. 
I observe that their present attitude is rather different from what their 
attitude was. A few years ago they were telling us that this country 
was somehow or another badly off, that it wanted a little spring in it, 
that it could not bear the expenses of the war, and that we ought to 
surrender to the Boers because we could not afford to bear the cost. 
But that does not seem to coincide with all this splendid prosperity to 
which we are now referred. 

Then we are told that there are thirteen millions of 
Why are people who are underfed and on the verge of starvation. 
underfed ? One-third of the population is between thirteen and four- 
teen millions. But really I think that is one of those state- 
ments that is absolutely impossible to prove by figures, though there is 
a great deal in it, and it is not a statement to be dismissed without 
consideration. Nobody who knows anything about the people of our 
great towns, nobody who knows about the condition of the poor in the 
country can doubt — whether there be thirteen or fourteen millions or 
whether there be a smaller number — that there are a vast number of 
the people of this country at the present time who are underfed. And 
why are they underfed ? Not because corn is not cheap, not because 
of taxation — because there is no taxation on any of the necessaries of life 
— but because they have not got enough of employment. Well, then, in 
connection with another question, to which I have devoted a good deal 
of time, it is true now as it has been for some years, that three out of 
every seven workmen, or every man who is below the wealthy class, who 
is twenty-five to-day — three out of seven of those who survive — will be 
in receipt of pauper relief when they come to the age of sixty-five. 
Therefore, you see, I am quoting Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's 
figures not because I disbelieve in them altogether, though I think they 
are exaggerated, but because they bear in an important sense on this 
problem. We have no right to say that the country is doing so well, 
whether it is in consequence of Free Trade or anything else, as long as. 
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there is so large a proportion of the country unemployed, and so long 
as there is so large a proportion of the working classes that have nothing 
to look to in their old age but the workhouse. Well, I say then that it 
is not quite so certain that our prosperity is as great as we are now told 
it is, but for the sake of my argument I am going to grant it — I am 
going to grant everything that they tell us. 

. And then I complain of them that they only look to 

comparative ^'^^'^ ''■ ^^^ '^^^ positive statistics, and never look to 
statistics, comparative statistics, which are a very important portion 
of this argument. We are arguing about Free Trade 
or free imports — which is not Free Trade — we are arguing about free 
imports, not about the prosperity of the country. The question is, 
"Does this system of free imports conduce to the prosperity of the 
country? "and their answer is, "Yes, because the country has pros- 
pered." Yes, the country has prospered. I grant it ; I do not deny it. 
But other countries, which are not Free Trade or free importing, which 
are Protective, which have been Protective for thirty years, are 
increasing. According to every test you can apply to the prosperity of 
the nation they are increasing more quickly than we are. 

I think I heard a voice to the right say that our 
The case of prosperity was due to Free Trade. Well, then, what is 
Sweden. the prosperity of Germany due to ? If I were to say, 
"What is the prosperity of the United States due to?" 
I should be told, " Oh, the conditions in the United States are so 
exceptional that you can make no comparison." I will go back to that. 
But what about Germany ? Is the condition so exceptional there ? If 
it is, what about France, where the returns are not so good, but where 
still there has been a great increase of prosperity ? If all these countries 
won't do for you, I will find you one better than all put together. It is 
only a little country, and a poor country, a country of people who have 
very much in common with ourselves, Norsemen, as most of us are by 
descent. I will refer you to Sweden, and I will show you from the 
returns of Sweden that, from the moment that they adopted the policy 
of defence, of retaliation, from that moment they increased in every 
sign which is a standard of the prosperity of a nation, and meanwhile 
their work-classes were not starved, the big loaf did not, somehow or 
another, under some kind of peculiar magic, dwindle down till it was so 
small that you could scarcely see it^ and you had not even to buy the 
Daify News in order to find it out. Now, do please bear that in mind 
when you hear that we have done well. Remember that others have 
done better, and that therefore if we have done well it is not because of 
Free Trade. 

I am not here because of the gout, and we are not 

The real prosperous because of Free Trade. If you want to 

orosoSity know why we are prosperous, is there not cause enough 

in the fact that after the Corn Laws were repealed, and 

Free Trade began to be adopted in this country, the greatest of all 

commercial and industt-ial changes took place throughout the ivorld, 

that railways began to be established, that communications were made 

g3 
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everywhere, that gold was discovered, and the circulating mediuiri was 
suddenly poured into the world in quantities never heard of before ? 
Could we fail, remembering that we began — after a period of Pro- 
tection — that we began as the greatest industrial country in the world, 
with an immense advantage, a large start ahead, could it have been 
possible that under these circumstances we should not have profited 
by all these changes. The reason why other countries, which also 
profited, did not profit so fast as we did was because, owing to other 
circumstances which it would take me too long to discuss, these other 
countries were subject to various drawbacks. They were not so forward 
as we were, they had not the same start, and it took them thirty years 
to come up to us. But now they have come up to us. Now is the 
time. Really if a man cannot see the difference between the state of 
things to-day and the state of things thirtj years ago, or 
_ \ J L sixty years ago, well, it seems to me he ought not to call 
^ ^ himself a Liberal or Radical. He ought to call himself a 
troglodyte and live in a cave. Now I say that the 
criticism which these gentlemen bring to bear is largely irrelevant ; 
their figures at least, are largely irrelevant. I might grant them all anil 
not alter one word of my programme or arguments. But, of course, 
they go further than that, and they attack my argument, my figures. 

Now, let me tell you what are my figures. What are the figures oir 
which 1 rely? I rely on the fact that countries which have Protection 
have taken from us very much less during the last thirty years than 
they took before ; that their exports to us, on the contrary, have 
increased in still larger proportion. Now, is not that a curious thing 
that they should have taken less from us ? It may be simply because, 
being foolish Protectionists defending their own trade, not foUowin ; 
the gospel we have accepted, they had met with well-merited misfortune. 
But how comes it that those people who ought to be in the depths of 
despair and misery, who ought to be poor and wretched, are nevertheless 
rich enough not only to hold the whole of their trade, which formerly 
they left to us, but to send us their surplus, a very largely-increased 
importation of their goods ? 

I think that is rather a serious point. But Mr. 
The year Asquith says that I have committed an unpardonable 
1872. error because I .took 1872 as the year of com- 

parison. Permit me to say that if this was an error I 
.should hope it would not be unpardonable, because if every error 
uttered by the various disputants in this controversy is to be treated as 
unpardonable, the number of unforgiveable offences will grow to 
extraordinary magnitude. But I beg Mr. Asquith's pardon, and I 
venture to stick to my own figures. They are very good figures, and I 
do not think he can improve on them. I did not take 1872 as my 
standing point. I took last year. If I had not taken last year I should 
have been told that I had committed an unpardonable error, because 
forsooth, I did not take the last year for which figures were available 
I took 1902, and I went back by ten year periods to 1892, 1882 and' 
1872, and whether 1 took 1892, 1882, or 1872, the result is just tl^e same 
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—there is a great decline in our exports of manufactured products to 
these protected countries. I leave him to make his choice , between 
these figures. I give him another choice, and I think that 1872 is a 
very good year, because it happened to be what is called a " boom " 
year ; it was a magnificent year for our trade owing to the Franco- 
German War. He thinks 1892 was a magnificent year for our trade. 
As a matter of fact, judging only by the total amount of our exports, 
the year 1892 was better than 1872, and therefore it seems to me that 
I am really making a concession to my opponents when I take so 
prosperous a year as 1872 in order to compare with another prosperous 
year. It would not be fair of them, it would not be fair of me, to 
compare a bad year with a good year, but I compare good year with 
good year, bad year with bad year, one year with one year, and now I 
will compare five years with five years. 

Comparison ^^> '"Stead of taking single years, you take a quin- 

of quennial period, then it appears rather better for me 

quin<iuennial than my argument at Glasgow shows. It shows that the 
periods. total trade ending in the five years 1900 was seven 
millions less than the five years ending 1875, and if instead of taking 
the total trade you confine yourself to what was the point of my 
argument, namely, the manufactured goods that we sent to the 
protected countries alone, then you will find the difference even larger 
than I had supposed ; and, therefore, to sum up on this point, you may 
take it for granted — at all events if I can be proved to be wrong I shall 
be ready to admit it — but you may take it for granted that, in any way 
in which you look at this matter, there has been this distinct and 
marked change in our trade during the last thirty years, that so far as 
the protected countries are concerned they have sent us more and taken 
from us a great deal less, and that that defect in our arrangements has 
only been concealed by the fact that our colonies have come to our 
assistance and have taken from us much more. 

Now, one word more about figures. Just take the 
Imports of imports of manufactures into this country. Remember 

manufactures, that we were a great manufacturing country, the most 
powerful industrial community in the world. In 1872 
we imported 63 millions of manufactures; 1872 was a big year, there- 
fore you would suppose that the imports would fall off. On the 
contrary, there were 63 millions in 1872, 94 millions in 1882, 99 millions 
in 1892, 149 millions in 1902. In thirty years the total imports of 
manufactures, which could just as well be made in this country, has 
increased 86 millions, and the total exports have decreased 6 millions. 
^Ve have lost 92 millions, the balance, that is to say 92 millions of 
trade that we might have done here has gone to the foreigner. And 
what has been the result for our own people ? 

The Board of Trade tells you that you may take one- 

;£46,ooo,ooo },^if Qf the exports as representing wages. We, therefore, 

wases ^^''^ ^°^^ ;!^46,ooo,ooo a year in wages during the thirty 

' years ; that would give employment to nearly 600,000 

men at 301. per week, continuous employment that would give a faif 
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subsistence for these men and their families amounting to thfee 
milhon persons. Now, if you could employ 600,000 more working' 
men, and if you can find subsistence for three millions more of the 
population, I venture to say that, whatever number may to-day be 
underfed and on the verge] of hunger, that number would be. seriously 
decreased. 
Mr Asauith ■'■ ^^^^ heen quoting and answering Mr. Asquith. 

on imports Let me take one of his statements, not to crush it, not to 
and smash it, not even to pulverize it, but to cause him to 

exports. reflect. If he could make a gigantic mistake of this 
kind, at all events his question is not quite so simple as he seems to 
think. He tells me that I dealt only with exports, and that that is 
quite wrong. I ought, he said, to take the exports and imports, and 
that is the true test. Well, let us take it and see. Last year our 
exports were _;£ 2 78,000,000 and our imports were ^^528,000,000. I 
must admit, in my innocence, that I can see no more reason for putting 
these two things together than for putting together two sides of a ledger, 
putting debtor and creditor columns together and adding them up and 
saying this is the splendid result of our business during the year. But 
I am going to carry the thing further. 

Under these circumstances the total of the two would 
Dangerous be ;^8o6, 000,000. That is the result of the prosperous 
figures. year 1902 as represented by exports and imports together. 
Now, let me make a suggestion. -Let me suppose that, 
by a great and terrible catastrophe, every mill in this country was 
stopped, every furnace was blown out — even the blacksmith's shop was 
silenced, no atom of manufacture was any longer made in Great 
Britain, that we depended for everything on the foreigner. What would 
be the result? We should have an import, as now of 528 millions, and 
we should export nothing, therefore the 278 millions go out of the 
account. We should import 528 millions, but we should also import 
for our own home use that which is supplied at present by our home 
production. Mr. Asquith tells us that that is five times as much as our 
import. I will make the calculation, and tell you. Five times our 
imports is 1,390 millions, and so our total import trade would be 
1,9x8 millions. There would be no export trade, and under the 
circumstances I have described to you this calculation would show 
that we were two and a half times better off than we were before. 
That comes of taking your brief from the Cobden Club. But however 
it may be, it shows the danger of these figures. It is to our exports, I 
will not say entirely, but it is mainly to our exports that we must look 
for the test of the cost of our trade. 

I turn to Lord Goschen. Lord Goschen in his 
on°" who^pays ^P^^*^^ declares that he is going to deal with economic 
the tax." facts. How I envy him ! How I wish that I could 
deal with economic facts ! I wish I could deal with 
any facts that everybody could accept. In this matter economists 
themselves dispute, and what one man thinks to be a fact another 
yrill tell him at once is entirely erroneous. The great fact to which 
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Lord Goschen devoted his attention was this. He said that a tax is 
always paid by the consumer, and that therefore the small taxes which 
I propose to impose on bread and meat would be paid by the con- 
sumer, by the poor as well as by the rich. Now I want you to 
consider this argument, but before considering it bear in mind that, 
like the other arguments I have been considering, it has nothing to 
do with my case, because for the sake of my argument I have assumed 
that the consumer does pay the whole. In the plan I have laid before 
the nation I have assumed that whatever tax would be paid, the whole 
of it would be paid by the person who is taxed, and the amount I have 
taken from tea and sugar and other things is equivalent to the whole 
amount of the tax, and not to any calculation I have made as to the 
amount he may be likely to pay. Therefore, I want to point out to 
you that if Lord Goschen is right, and if the tax is wholly paid by the 
consumer, it does not touch my case at all ; because in order to be safe 
I give back to the consumer everything, in order that I may not 
impose on him more than I am taking off him. But I utterly dis- 
believe, and I challenge the so-called economic fact. It is not true that 
either the poor man or the rich man will pay the whole. It is not' 
certain that he will pay any of the new taxes, or any of the taxes which 
are levied on him by way of taxes on income. 

I will give you two proofs of it. The first is the 

^^"^ , personal proof, that is, the modern economic view. I 

economists, think I am justified in saying that all the economists of 

the greatest reputation, whether they are in this country, 
or whether they are in Gtermany or the United States of America, all 
agree that the amount of a tax that is paid by the consumer varies 
according to a number of circumstances, but that hardly ever is the 
whole of it paid by the consumer. But, besides that wealth of scientific 
opinion, I may quote names of men known to all who have studied these 
subjects. I am not speaking of the German or foreign economists but 
of others^Professor Ashley, Professor Hewins, the late Professor Sidg- 
wick, John Stuart Mill. I may quote all these men to show that they 
put this view — that they no longer believe or assert that the whole of 
the tax is paid by the consumer, except under very exceptional 
circumstances. 

Well, then, I go further — putting aside all this authority, 

A reductio ad supposing it is paid, what happens then ? Well, we really 

abaurdum. come to a reductio ad absurdum. When the McKinley 

tariff was put on, the woollen manufacturers of Bradford 
and Leeds, ah, and of many other parts of the country who are 
connected with the trades which were so heavily taxed by the tariff, 
declared that the tariff had injured their trade, in some cases about 
destroyed it. Well, if Lord Goschen is correct, if the consumer in 
America pays the whole tax, it would not injure these people at all. 
What does it matter ? Here is an article which costs "js. ; you put on it 
a tax of Ts., therefore, according to Lord Goschen, it is sold for 14J. 
Yes, but the British manufacturer who sold before for "js. can still sell 
at "js., and the duty on it will only bring it up to the price at which the 
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country sells, and that is the 14^-. Therefore you come to tliis absurd 
doctrine, that no matter what taxes you put on foreign goods, you do 
not injure the foreigner in the slightest degree, and he can do his trade 
just the same whatever your duty is. I ask Newcastle, I ask Glasgow, 
I ask Leeds, I ask Spitalfields, I ask every manufacturing place through- 
out the country whether they have found this to be true in their 
experience ; whether when they have had a trade with the foreigner, 
and he has put on a duty, he has only hurt himself, and I ask whether 
they have been able to sell as much after the duty as before. In some 
cases the trade has been injured, and in some cases the trade has been 
absolutely destroyed, and that can only be because after they have paid 
everything in the way of profit, in the way of reduction of wages that 
they can pay, still they have been beaten by the higher duty charged on 
them by these foreign countries. 
The price of Well, Lord Goschen proceeds by a number of 
wheat in statements to show that wheat has risen in France and 
France and Germany in consequence of the tax and of the amount 
Germany. Qf tjjg (.^^ jf that were true it would be a very 
exceptional occurrence, but it is not true, that is to say it is not 
generally true. I want, for one moment, to ask you this question. 
Suppose it had been true, suppose Germany and France had paid more 
for their wheat in proportion to the tax which they levied, what has 
happened in consequence ? Lord Goschen tells you that France only 
takes 2 per cent, of its corn from abroad, it is self-sufficient, and that 
Ciermany only takes 30 per cent., whereas he says we take four-fifths. 
That is not a comforting reflection. It is too big a question for me to' 
deal with to-night, but it is not a comforting reflection to think that we, 
part of the British Empire, that might be self-sufficient and self-contained, 
are nevertheless dependent, according to Lord Goschen, for four-fifths 
of our supplies on foreign countries, anyone of which, by shutting their 
doors on us, might reduce us to a state of almost absolute starvation. 
^Vell, there is something more than that. 

What the working men have to fear, and I call the 
suDoliesfn attention of working men to this point, is not the tax — 
"war time. "o' ^"Y ^ax — that might be put on corn, but the working 
man has to fear the result of a shortage of supplies and 
of a consequent monopoly. If, in time of war, one of the great countries, 
Russia, Germany, France, or the United States of America, were to cut 
off its supply, it would infallibly raise the price according to the quantity 
which we received from that country. If there were no war, if in times 
of peace these countries wanted their corn for themselves, which they 
will do, or if there were bad harvests, which there may be, in either of 
these cases you will find the price of corn rising many times higher than 
any tax I have ever suggested. There is only one remedy for it, there 
is only one remedy for a short supply, it is to increase your sources of 
supply. You must call in the new world, the colonies, to redress the 
balance of the old, call in the colonies and they will answer to your call 
with very little stimulus or encouragement ; they will give you a supply 
which will be never-failing and all-sufficient. I vront deal with other 
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figures of Lord Goschen's to-night, though I may return to them ; I will 
only say, having carefully examined this subject myself, I do not agree 
with him that corn, or food, or meat rose in foreign countries — in 
Germany, Italy, France, and the United States — according to the tax. 
On the contrary they have varied, but they have varied according to 
many different circumstances and sometimes, not infrequently, when the 
tax has gone up the price has gone down. 
Advantages Now, I maintain that in the new taxes which I put 

of the on there is every advantage, firstly, because they are 
proposed small, and the economists say that the larger the tax is, 
new taxes, the more likely it is to be paid by the consumer. In the 
first place they are small, and in the second place they vary only with 
ihe proportion of Protection, since colonial trade and home trade will 
be free. I am convinced that of the new taxes not more than half will 
be borne by the consumer, and if that be true, not only will he not be 
called on for any sacrifice at all, but he will make a profit out of this 
arrangement, a profit which I have calculated as varying from twopence 
to threepence per v/eek. This is what I ask you working men to do, I 
ask you to make a transfer of taxes, which under no circumstances can 
cost you anything, but which may benefit you to to this small extent 
of 2d. or 2yd. a week, and which, in addition, will give to you and your 
children and your comrades more work of a kind which is most 
profitable for you to do, and which will help you to take your part in 
welding together our Empire throughout the world. 

They will ^^^ "°^^ ■'■ '^°'"^ ^'^ *^hs most important of all 

stimulate questions, to my mind, raised by preferential tariffs. I 

Colonial advocate them because in the first place they will 

trade. stimulate colonial trade. We shall do more trade with 

our friends, and I do not think we shall do much less with our rivals. 

But the main thing is that we shall do more with our friends, and we 

shall do it under more favourable circumstances. I have told you that 

the increase of this trade is essential to your prosperity. But there is 

something else. 

I take all my opponents, those who differ from me, 

. ^° . those with whom I am deahng and those with whom I 

sueeeste^ am not dealing, and I say that there is not a man of 

them who can give you any alternative to what I am 

proposing, any alternative for attaining the object which I have in view. 

You cannot weld your Empire together, you cannot draw closer the 

bonds that now unite us, except by some form of commercial union. 

I say that none of our opponents have put forward any alternative. It 

is true that a statesman, for whom I have the greatest respect, and who 

lives in the neighbourhood — I mean Sir Edward Grey — has told us that 

in his opinion it would be a very good thing to have an Imperial 

Council. 

, J . . Well, who first proposed an Imperial Council? It 

Counc5"'ot was not Sir Edward Grey. It was I — I mean of late 

an years. It was proposed before me. There is nothing 

alternative, new under the sun, but I have pressed it more than any 
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of mT predecessQis. 1 ha\>e done eTerything in n»T powsr to bring it 
about oa rwo sevetal occasions at ficsrraal confeaices. in public spee<iies, 
and in {Hirate speedies ; I ha\« ventured to ^peak with my oiuntiymen, 
to saj to our kinsmai beyond die seas : " We want your aid ; we caB 
you to wtt councils, Coaie and take a part in than " ; and t(»ey haj»e 
decided they wiQ nor advance alo^ the hne of Fedacation in dtat way, 
I do not mean to say you will not hiwe it : on the ccmtraiy, I b^eve if 
my piop(»»l wwe carried a Fedaal Council would be a necessity, but 
j-ou cajonot hai% it at piesaat, at any lat^ and I do not see any ^n of 
your eT«r ha\i(^ a Federal Ooundl fiist The Cdtomies want to know 
what it is they axe to discuss bet>re they come to your CoundU When 
ytra have got a cnmmaroal uni(Hi, diat will be somethii^ to disci^ 
imd I ba^-e no dcrabt that will ccKne : but meanwhile th^ aheinatiT^ so 
li^thr thrown down by Sir Edward Grey, is no alternative at att. You 
.pjjg cannot approach the doso^ unicm by that means and 
ait»itatn« having trii^ first in one direction dten in another, I tried 
of Inqtoial next in connection with Imp»ial defatce. Again I n-as 
^s*«**- beaten by the difficultly of tfie situatkm, but I did not 
on that accovnt gi\-e it U(v and I come back, tha<dore, to this idea of 
cfKnmercial union, which will bring us tog^ier, whid» will necessitate 
the council, whidi council in rime may do much moi>? dtan it does in 
idie bi^innii^, and may leare us, thov^ it will rtot find us, a great, 
united, loyal, and federated Bmpiie. 

Wdl, I say tfiat is the onty way in which \x)u can 
^ tei^^ " *H*®*<^ *bis que^ion. You will hare to move gradual^ 
Qotoi^g^ but this is the first st^ and I ask you to take it ^Vhyi 
should we not take it ? The answer made to ti»at is m \ 
my opnion antiquated, inconsist<a)t, snd, above all, it is mischievous. 
It is not an answ«- which ought to be n>ade by men who have the 
Imp^ial cause at heart. What is said to me ? It is said, " (Mi, Mr. 
Chambaiain, of course he has got Ccdtmies en dte biain. He thinks 
he discov«ed them," I know a good number of people who appait^sdy 
have forgvitten diem. "But he is so aiud<Mis,'* diey continue "to 
secure their goodwiU that he is prepared to wkm^ his own country in 
order to do it. He offas than a bribe. ^Ve are ahe&dy doing mwe 
for them than diey do for us, j^et now we ate called cm to make 
further sacri&xs, to land oursdv^s hand and foot, without the sl^tesk 
advantage in return." Wdl. I say it is not xrfee or pattit^ to say 
that kind itf thing to your Colonies, and it k not true, and the v^ 
peqple who say tihis> in die same speedies — and you can see them 
tat ywirsdves, if you will read all the oratory of tbe last wed^ the 
same pet^e say that it is no sacrifice at all, that it is no bo«Mi to 
the Colonies, t^t the Colonies would not acc^ it. that the benefit 
is so small diat it is not worth thdr acceptance. Now, how can a 
benefit which is so great to th»n diat the giving (rf it win ruin the 
United Kingdom, which they tdl us is the most prosparous of countries 
in die worid, be yet so small that the Colonies would not think it 
w«di picking up ftom the floor ? Then again, they say in die same 
la<^di, that die Colcmies are seifisl^ that they will purs^ue their own 
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interests, tbut they will do nothing for us, and, on the other hand, that 
thr;y are so unselfish that they will do anything for us and ask nothing 
in return. But these are not serious answers to a serious question. 

Preferential ^ ^^^ ^'"' preferential tariffs in order to keep the 

tariffs required 'empire together. I have not said as I am told I have — 

to keep the at least I have not intended to say — that, if I do not get 

^"]^* them, the Empire will immediately break into fragments, 

toget er. j ^|^^ ^^^ think that I am prophesying an immediate 

(■v'il;jsto[)he, but I say that those only are entitled to the name of 

statesmen who can foresee what is to happen — at all events in their own 

world — and ran provide for it. Now, I say that without these 

] -referential tariffs you will not keep the Empire together. Lord 

Kosebery at Sheffield says : " I do not find one jot or tittle of proof for 

thia amazing assertion." It is not my assertion. It is Ix>rd Rosebery's. 

I want -to have this out with I^ord Rosebery. Not in 

Ro b ' ^"y controversial spirit, I quoted at Glasgow what I am 
Leeds BOTOch. 8"'"K ^^ quote to you again, hojjing that he would notice 
it. He did not notice it, and says, in fact, that this idea 
that a tariff is necessary to Empire is an amazing idea, and there is no 
jot or tittle of proof for it. In 1888 at Leeds Lord Rosel)ery said : 
"The people of this country will, in a not too distant time, have to make 
up their minds what footing they want their Colonies to occupy with 
respect to them, or whether they desire their Colonies to leave them 
altogether. It is, as I believe, absolutely impossible for you to maintain 
in the long run your present loose and indefinable relation, and preserve 
these Colonies part of the Empire." That was what Lord Rosebery 
said in 1888. And what was his remedy then. His remedy was this. 
He said : "I do not see that you can obtain the great boon of an 
Empire, encircling the globe with a bond of commercial unity, without 
some sacrifice on your part." In other words, the disease was the 
same, the prescription was the same. Lord Kosebe-ry al.so thought that 
a commercial bond of unity was the way to bind the Empire together, 
and that witliout it it would be absolutely impossible to pre.serve our 
existing relations. I really do not know that he has changed, because 
in the Sheffield speech he told his audience that this view of mine 
which I am anxious to im[)ose on you was not new. It is not new. I 
am not itrofessing that it is a novelty. I am as conservative as the 
niiidesl Ka(lif:al. He says these were his own suggestions when he was 
President of the Imi)erial J'ederation League, He went on to make the 
most marvellous statement I have ever heard an English statesman of his 
• upacity make. He said that he did not believe that any Minister could 
be found bold enough to carry it out. I should have thought from that 
that, if any Minister or Ministry were found bold enough to press such a 
jiolicy and to attempt to carry it, tlie most ardent of his colleagues, the 
most valiant of his ((jmrades would be Lord Rosebery himself. And yet 
when the time comes Lord Rosebery, who is always making the most 
admirable suggestion.*!, does as he has done before — runs away from his 
own suggestion becau.se he finds it will involve him in some difficulty, 
and possibly in some political risk 
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Well, Lord Goschen takes a different way. He is not 
frmswi^ ^^'''"g ^o"" *e bold Minister, but he says he warns his 
the'^Colonies. countrymen for Heaven's sake not to come to terms with 
our own kith and kin. What a terrible thing ! It is 
certain, he says, to breed a quarrel, and the best way is to remain 
absolutely isolated. If, he says, you make a treaty with them or with 
foreign Powers that will involve a limitation of their freedom, or of 
yours, and then, says Lord Goschen, "Think what the result maybe. 
Certainly it will lead to a greater division of opinion rather than greater 
union." Well now, does Lord Goschen act in his own family on that 
principle ? Perhaps it is an impertinent thing to do to pursue any man 
into his family, but I will put it generally. Do we act on that principle 
ourselves ? Do we refuse, when our children are in our confidence, to 
promise anything, to pledge anything, to come to any agreement with 
them ? Do we say : " Don't let us talk on" this matter for fear we 
disagree " ? 

Lord -^"^ Lord Goschen did not always hold this extra- 

Goschen's ordinary view, the effect of which would be that, if 
views 12 years Lord Rosebery forms a Government, it must never make 
*S°- a treaty again. It applies the same to treaties about 

defence as to everything else. The Japanese Treaty, for instance, is 
absolutely condemned by the same argument as would have condemned 
the Cobden Treaty with France in i860. But Lord Goschen said only 
twelve years ago : " I must enter my protest against an extreme 
application of the view that under no circumstances could we make 
fiscal treaties with our Colonies without injuring other portions of our 
trade. If we find we could make the whole Empire one as regards 
customs, surely we have the same right of treaties with our Colonies as 
(Germany has with Great Britain, or the United States with ourselves." 
I claim for ourselves the same right. The present proposal is not a 
proposal for absolute Free Trade in the Empire, which is what is meant 
by a ZoUverein, and therefore Lord Goschen might properly say : — 
" Though I would support the one I will not support the other," but it 
disposes of the principle of not making treaties ; because, if you made a 
treaty of Free Trade with your Colonies, there would be a much greater 
limitation of freedom on both sides than if you only dealt with half-a- 
dozen or less articles. Therefore I cannot think that Lord Goschen has 
seriously undertaken to put forward, as a sufficient answer, a case so 
weak as that. Now I do not threaten your prosperity, though I say 
that, if we continue on our present hnes, I think it will be seriously in 
danger. 

The British ^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^''^' ■'■ ^^^^ '^'-'^ threatened the immediate 

Empire and disruption of the Empire, but I do not believe we can 

other great keep the Empire together, except on lines which have 

States. been understood and adopted and worked on by other 

countries with success. I do not believe that the United States would 

have been the great Empire it is but for common agreement between 

the several States which form it. I do not believe that Germany would 

have been a great and powerful Empire but for agreement between 
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the several- States that compose it, and I do not believe that we 
should be a powerful Empire— I do not believe that we shall be 
an Empire at all — unless we take similar steps. If we do, what 
advantage will be got over others in such an effort as we shall 
make? We have a State which differs indeed from theirs — differs, 
in the first place, because it is greater, because it is more populous ; 
differs in the second place because it is more universal in its 
products of every kind ; differs also in the fact that it is more homo- 
geneous in regard to its white population ; and differs, as I think, in 
the fact that its growth is all before it and, whatever we may hope to 
derive by a race policy adopted to-day, we may fairly hope to derive 
many times more by this policy pursued for generations with some 
consistency. It is on that account, therefore, that I hold that the 
present is so important. 

I ask you not to be frightened by figures which are 
A^reat quoted by our opponents, by the bogey of dear food 
opportunity, which will not come, by the bogey of foreign retaliation 
which would certainly cost other countries a great deal 
more than us, by the terrible consequences of adopting a policy which 
has successfully promoted the interests of every other civilised country 
in the world. No, I ask you not to be frightened on the one hand by 
threats of immediate danger attributed to me, nor to be frightened by 
threats of danger to come ; but I ask you to look at this matter with 
a great sense of responsibility, remembering that this Empire of ours, of 
which I believe we all in our hearts are proud, is a great charge on us. 
It has often been in the past — I am not prepared to deny it — a heavy 
labour and a responsibility, but it has made us what we are. It has 
taught us the great virtue of national sacrifice, and we have in the future 
to look for fruits from this tree which would justify all the pains that we 
may take in its cultivation. Therefore it is that I invite my countrymen 
now^, when I firmly believe they have one of these opportunities that 
seldom come to us, now that they have the opportunity of making this 
Empire permanent, not to dismiss this as a vain and empty dream. I 
ask them to remember that its realisation will be the greatest glory that 
can ever fall to any statesman or to an entire nation. I ask them to 
take these things into their consideration, and to come to a right 
decision. 
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Mr. Chamberlain 

at Tyncmouth. 

2157- OCTOBER, 1903. 



I THINK that the two previous speakers said something of the 
gratitude with which you welcome me to Tynemouth to-day. The 
work that I have undertaken is not an easy one. I am not inclined to 
minimise its labours ; but, when we come to talk of gratitude, it is I who 
owe gratitude to great constituencies like thb, representative of the 
energy, the enterprise, and the industry of the coimtry, who are willing 
to listen to what I have to say, and who have already given me such 
encouraging support. It is not an easy thing to address in a few hours 
three great meetings on the same subject, and to introduce anything of 
noveli)'"into the addresses ; but I suppose I should still find something to 
say in a meeting whose importance none of us are likely to under- 
estimate, and in which so many are interested. This question touches, 
and touches closely, every man, woman, and child in the British 
Empire. 

Among other things that have been said about the 
Two Mistakes, present agitation there are two which I will call mistaken 
if they are nothing worse. It is said that I have sprung 
this subject on an astonished people, and that the discussion is one 
that is altogether premature. Sudden and premature ! ^VelL so far as 
suddenness is concerned, if there is ever to be anything new in the 
world it must be sudden — or, if it were not sudden, it would not be new. 
I am not ready to admit that the active propagation of the principles 
which I have laid down is unexpected. 

I suppose it is imexpected, apparently, to some of my 

Statement colleagues, who did not expect that I should resign my 

as to office in order to give effect to these principles, but it was 

'S^si^aaiaa. x!!if--a fault and not mine, because I assert — having 

previously obtained the permission of His Majesty to 

make such statements as may explain my resignation — I assert here that, 

whatever any member of the Cabinet may have heard or have thought, I 

distinctly declared my intention that if this policy of preferential tarijfs 
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were not accepted as the policy of the Government I would be unable 
to continue in the Government, that I should feel it my duty to appeal 
to Caesar — not indeed in the least degree in opposition to my colleagues, 
or with any unfriendUness to them, but in order to give this new policy, 
which for the moment is not ripe for decision, a fair chance of being 
heard and understanded of the people. 

But, though my resignation and the additional im- 

Discussion portance which this may have given to the subject may 

Desired. have been unexpected, there is no suddenness in the 

policy. Neither I nor anyone else have thought that a 
question of this kind should be forced on the people, that they should 
be asked to give a decision unril they had considered the full effect of it 
to each one of them. Every trade, every interest, every man, every 
woman — I want that they should have time ; and from the first it was 
part of my policy that this matter should be discussed between now and 
the next general election, but that nothing should be done by the 
Government, and nothing will be done, and nothing would have been 
done by the Government if I had remained in it, to commit the people 
to this policy without their full authority. What I advocate now, my 
endeavour now, is to make the importance of this matter clear, and is 
not to steal a march on you. On the contrary, it is to prepare you for 
that general election, which, in spite of all that some prophets have 
announced, may still be postponed for a considerable time. 

During that time I am going to work, and as far as I 

" I am going can see I am going to keep my opponents at work too. 

to Work." If I succeed in convincing you that this change is 

necessar)- in your interests, necessary in the interests of 
the Empire, the greatness and importance of which we are at last 
beginning to understand, then my work is done. But if I fail the first 
time, and life and health are spared to me, I will go on again. I will 
never drop this subject that I have undertaken until indeed I am con- 
vinced, which I think is impossible, either that the colonies would 
reject it or that the people of this country are so provincial in their 
poUtics that they are unable to understand its magnitude and impor- 
tance. So much for the suddenness with which this question has been 
introduced. There may be plenty of time for discussion — no sudden- 
ness at all. All that is wanted is that our poUtical opponents should 
not press for an election. I am not dealing with party politics, and I 
am not sajdng whether that would be wise for them or wise for us, but I 
say, so far as this question is concerned, they have it in their own hands 
whether the decision shall be sudden or slow. 

But is it premature ? Are we in all respects situated 

Is Discussion so admirably that it is premature to raise the question 

Premature ? whether we might not be better ? Are our relations with 

our colonies, and is the future of the Empire, so clearly 
defined that it is not desirable to discuss these matters ? It is difficult 
for a man to express himself with aU the courage and consistency of my 
friend Mr. Leverton Harris. It may require a certain amount of moral 
strength. But are we, because there are many people who have no 
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hioral strengUi — this is a question on which there will be division, and, 
therefore we will not talk on it long — are we to listen to 
•'The voice of the sluggard, I hear him complain : 
You have waked mc too soon, let me sluniber again." 

It is not premature to raise this question. Look 

The Two \y^(± if you please on its history. There are two 

tte^Wec"; branches of it. The first may be described as an 

endeavour to protect ourselves ai^ciinst the hostile tariflfs 

of other nations, either to secure from them some consideration of 

our interests, some reciprocity in return for all that we olVer to them, 

or else if they will not meet us to say : " Very well, gentlemen, you 

can keep your own market, you can block us out by your tariff 

walls, but you shan't come into ours." That is the first part of the 

question, and the second part of the question is the one to whicli 

1 have specially devoted myself, the question of preferential tarifl's 

with our colonies, in order to increase the sources of supply within our 

own Empire, in order to make us self-supporting, in order that the 

British race throughout the world may be independent of foreign 

supply and foreign assistance. 

Is it premature to raise either of these questions? Is 
^°^^^4°,'P'* it premature to raise the question of ret.aliation, the 
O^ionsf question of Fair Trade as it is sometimes called? Why, 
it was raised in the early Eighties — by whom ? By Lord 
Randolph C'hurchill, and I observe with some surprise that his son, 
while admitting this, asserts that in the latter part of his life his father 
changed his opinions. I was an intimate friend of his father, and I 
knew a good deal of what he thought and spoke, and while 1 do not 
lor a moment contest any statement which may be made, after con- 
sideration of his papers by his son, yet I say that, as far as I am 
aware of Lord Randolph's opinions, ho never changed in this respect, 
llie only diflerence was that in 1SS3 and 1SS4 and 1SS5 he thought he 
could persuade the people of this country to adopt them, and later on 
he thought that was impossible. Therefore, as he was perfectly justified 
in doing, he turned aside to other matters in regard to whicii he thouglit 
he would have more influence on public opinion. Now, that is my view, 
that has always been my \iew, as to Lord Randolph Churchill's opinion. 
Mr. Ritchie's ^^^ ''^^■"'^ ^™s another great authority, Mr. Ritchie, 
Fair Trade who, at the same time, brought forward a I'\iir Trade 
Resolution resolution in the House of Commons. Nobody re- 
in 1882. collects that better than I, because I opposed it. It is 
reallv a very curious change, a r/ntSiY-iyvisi; that whereas in 1SS3 or 
thereabouts I was convinced of the extreme importance of, and ad\ocated, 
free imports, at that \ery time my opponent was Mr. Ritchie, who was 
advocating Fair Trade and preference to our colonies. I admit that 1 
have changed my opinion. I admit that I have ilone so because in my 
judgment the circumstances have entirely changed in twenty years. I 
do not mean to say that in 1883 there were not some signs of danger 
which perhaps I myself perceived, but I do not think at the time there 
w.is any ground whatever for coming to the people of this country and 
asking tlieni to make a great changi^ in their fiscal svsleni. 
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But since 1883 everything has changed in that 
Changed direction. Since 1883 this great foreign competition has 
Conditions, sprung up. Protective nations have grown up under a 
Protective system, and instead of being ruined, as men 
supposed they would be, have prospered more and more. It is a matter 
of common knowledge, and I do not feel the least humiliation in saying 
that that fact has had an effect on me. It has changed my opinion as 
to what it is right to do. Whether it would have been right to do it in 
1883, when Mr. Ritchie proposed this policy, I am not quite certain now; 
but that it is right to-day I have no difficulty whatever in thinking. I 
have explained my position. I leave it to Mr. Ritchie to explain his. I 
do not blame him in the least for changing his opinion, but I ask him 
how, seeing that the! arguments he used, at the time of which I am 
speaking, have now been materially strengthened by the change in our 
circumstances, he has given up the policy he then supported with 
incomplete arguments. That is a matter which, as I say, I really do not 
at present understand. There were many others who were precursors in 
this policy, and if I had time and it were interesting to go into these 
personal matters, I should like to consider whether the truth is that I am 
loo late, or that they were too early. My own feeling is that men like 
the venerable Sir Charles Hammond, late member for Newcastle, and 
Sir Farrar Ecroyd, and other leaders in the Fair Trade movement were 
too early : that the dangers which they suspected were real dangers, but 
they had not manifested themselves at that time. Therefore, the 
majority of us were unable to appreciate the full force of their 
arguments. 

But now let to-day take care of to-day. Any man 
Let to-day ^^j^q approaches this question in an impartial spirit will 
to-day^. ° ^^^^ "° difficulty in seeing that all these dangers have 
greatly increased. If they go on increasing in that same 
proportion, we shall not only have lost our commercial supremacy and 
find the whole character of this country changed, but in the course of 
another generation it will be much less an industrial country inhabited 
by a race of skilful artisans. There will be a smaller population of rich 
men, on the one hand, and of persons engaged in distributive trades on 
the other. In itself the country may still be rich, but it will not be a 
country — I was almost going to say not worth living in — but at any rate 
not a country to be proud of. Surely it is not premature to raise the 
question now, seeing it was raised twenty years ago. What about the 
preferential tariffs and the closer relations with our colonies? (A 
Voice : " The right thing.") Yes, it is the right thing. I thought my 
friend said it was ripened. I was going to reply, " It is ripe." ' When 
the fruit is ripe, and you do not pluck it while it is ripe, it becomes 

rotten. 

But I was going to say that this branch of the question 

Lord Rosebery also is not a new part of the question. I referred last 

in 1888. night to a speech of Lord Rosebery's made in 1888. 1 

referred to the same speech, I said so last night, in 

Glasgow. Now unfortunately there has been a misreport of my quota- 
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tion last night, and I wish to correct it, because I would not for the 
world misquote anyone, and least of all Lord Rosebery. The quotation 
as I gave it at Glasgow and as I believe I gave it last night was this : 
" I do not see that you can obtain the great boon of an Empire, en- 
circling the globe with a bond of commercial unity, without some 
sacrifice on your part." Now I was reported to have said that you 
could not obtain the great boon of an Empire without a bond of com- 
mercial unity — it was not a quotation^ — that you could not encircle this 
Empire with a bond of commercial unity without making some sacrifice. 
Now really there is no difference, from my point of view, between 
the two quotations. What I want to say is this, that Lord Rosebery 
evidently thinks that an Empire encircling the globe with a bond of 
commercial unity is a good thing. He thinks also that you cannot 
obtain this without a sacrifice, and then in a previous part of the quota- 
tion he fpoints out that if you do not make this sacrifice you may lose 
your colonies. That is the only argument that I wished to derive from 
what he said in x888, and having received this telegram stating that I 
have been misrepresented I wish at once to put the matter straight. . 

When I say that this matter is not premature I do 
The Colonies not refer to Lord Rosebery at all. I refer, to begin with, 
and Preferen- to the great conference that was held in Ottawa in the 
tial Trade, time of, I think, Lord Rosebery's Government. It was 
after he became Prime Minister, and while Lord Ripon 
was Secretary of State for the Colonies. At that great conference it 
was proposed, unless I am mistaken, by an Australian, and seconded or 
supported by Mr, Hofmeyr, the greatest, I think, of all the Dutch 
statesmen that have ever held influence at the Cape, and it was sup- 
ported by members from Canada. And what was the proposal ? For 
preferential trade throughout the Empire for all articles on which taxa- 
tion was levied. Well, Lord Ripon felt himself obliged to refuse that 
proposal. I began to raise the question immediately. I made two 
speeches on different occasions, and then I presided over two great 
conferences — one the Jubilee Conference, the other the Coronation 
Conference — of the Premiers of all the self-governing colonies. . And 
this matter of preferential tariffs was before the conferences, was the 
particular matter for discussion by the conferences, and, as the result of 
the second conference, a unanimous resolution was arrived at asking the 
consideration of the Imperial Government to the desire of the colonies 
that, in return for preferences they were willing to give to us, we should 
give them the preference in the case of other existing taxes in which 
they were interested. 

What happened after that ? Nothing was done ! 

In Spite of Canada, in spite of this rebuff, gave us a preference of 

Rebuff. 33^ per cent, on its duties, and the result of that has 

been that our trade with Canada, which was falling to 

nothing, has increased from six millions a quarter in a few years till last 

quarter it was about eleven millions. That is to say, it has nearly 

doubled. The Australian Premiers promised to move their Parliaments 

to give us a similar preference. The matter is still under discussion in 
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New Zealand and in Australia. The Governments of South Africa, the 
self-governing and the new colonies, have agreed to give a preference of 
25 per cent. Will you bear in mind that all this has been done — 
without any return of a similar character — -that is to say, it is done 
voluntarily by the colonies ? Is it not a mean thing afterwards to say 
to these men, when they come and ask you for something in return, — 
" You are asking too much. You are giving nothing, and we are asked 
to ruin our trade in order to benefit yours ? " There is absolutely no 
foundation for a charge of the kind, which is a calumny on the 
patriotism and on the generosity of our colonies. 

Well, these preferences were the subject of the same 

Canada and sort of political controversy in the respective colonies as 

the IS. a similar proposal has raised in this country. There was 

Com Tax. a party in Canada who said : " Why have you given this 

for nothing ? Why don't you make a bargain with the 
Mother Country ? Why don't you ask them to give us a preference ? " 
Well, they did ask us to give a preference, and at the last conference 
the Canadian Minister said : "You have got a corn tax of only one 
shilling a quarter, which cannot be appreciated in coin of the realm." 
(A voice : "A farthing.") Not a farthing, but less than one-eighth of a 
penny per quartern loaf. "Suppose it were all paid by the consumers," 
he said, "it is of no real««onsequence, but as a matter of sentiment that 
shows your feelings towards us, as we have shown ourfeelings towards you, 
give us a drawback that will not hurt your people. On the contrary, if you 
are right in thinking they pay the tax, if you allow our corn to come in 
free, it will. have a tendency to reduce ihe price, and therefore you will 
be benefiting the consumers and at the same time giving us a little 
benefit, and you will enable us to do what we want — not merely to give 
this 33^ per cent., but also to give you something else. You will move 
the sentiment of reciprocity throughout the colonies, which will be 
appreciated there. It will enable us to go with you in this great 
Imperial crusade, and it will enable us to carry your policy further." 

Well, the late Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
Mr. Ritchie's clined that. He was quite ready to take off the corn 
Attitude. tax, but he would not do so to give any preference to the 

colonies. Some day, before I am done with this discus- 
sion, I am going to say a word or two about that. For the moment I 
merely state the fact. Mr. Ritchie threatened resignation unless he was 
permitted to take off that com tax without giving any preference to our 
colonies. I am not blaming him. I am merely stating the fact, but 
what was the immediate result ? We stood in face of our colonies and 
said, " Not only will we not put on a tax in order to give a preference to 
you, but now that we have a tax which does us no harm, does not add 
one farthing to the cost of the living of any working man, and of which 
nobody complains, we insist on taking it off for fear we should be obliged 
to give our own kinsmen a real preference." 

That made the situation critical at once. I knew 

Critical enough of the colonies to know that, generous as they 

Situation. are, true as they are, loyal as they are, they are very 

sensitive of your opinion. If you are going to show in 
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these matters that you care nothing for their opinion — they do not mind 
your thinking that they are wrong, but they do mind if you will not even 
give their opinion consideration ; and if you will not meet them in any 
way, even if it does no injury to yourselves, because of some old 
pedantic idea of a Free Trader, or Free Importer, who has only become 
so in recent years, I do not see how you are going to maintain this 
good feeling which we all are glad to believe obtains at the present time, 
but which is too precious a gift to be playing any tricks with. 

Under these circumstances there was only one thing 
This must be open to us. We could not afford to lose our Chancellor 
Discussed by of the Exchequer the day before the Budget was to be 
the People, introduced. We had to accept the view which was 
forced upon us, but we claimed — those of us who thought 
as I do and others claimed that, under these circumstances, this matter 
must be discussed by the people. We claimed that this matter tnust be 
discussed in all its branches, and thereon it was that Mr. Balfour, making 
his speech to those who came to him about the corn deputation, and I 
myself, making a speech at Birmingham, pointed out to the people of 
this country what were the tremendous issues which were now in their 
hands, and implored them to consider them before the next election, and 
in my case at any rate propounded a policy which I believe to be the 
only one which would maintain our Empire as it is. I think, then, that 
this matter is not premature. I say that it was quite time that the 
question was raised by someone. It is a duty, and a heavy burden and 
responsibility as you can all understand, but I don't think it fell more 
clearly on any man's shoulders than it did on mine, because for eight 
years I have been in close communication with these colonies, and have 
been doing everything in my power without, indeed, doing anything 
which could by any possibility injure my own people — everything in my 
power to bring the Mother Country and these countries which I consider 
part of our common Empire into closer union of heart and of interest. 
AVhat are the questions that I have propounded ? In 
Free Trade : the first place my question is whether a policy which. 
Promise and remember, was based on statements made at the time 
Performance, that policy was inaugurated, everyone of which state- 
ments has been refuted by subsequent experience — 
whether the time has not come when that policy should be reviewed and 
reconsidered. You were told — not you, but your fathers, sixty years ago, 
were told — that if they adopted Free Trade every other country would 
be a Free Trade country. You were told that Free Trade would not in 
the slightest degree interfere with the industry of the tenant farmer. It 
might reduce rents, but his position would be as good as ever. I need 
not contrast to-day, though I will do so if necessary, the difference 
between the promises that were made and the performance. I see how 
it happened. I do not think that it was unreasonable for Mr. Cobden 
to believe that those would be the results of his policy, only unfortu- 
nately they have not been the results actually achieved. AVhen the 
doctor comes to you and says, " You will take so many pills and in a 
week you will be all right," and then at the end of the week you find 
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you are a great deal worse, don't you think that, under the circumstances, 
you would go to your doctor and say to him, " I would rather prefer a 
different prescription ? " 

Then the second point is this. We are a mild and 
Foreigners patient people. There are all sorts of things you can do 
*?<! t}>? to the British lion. You can tickle him. "You can pull 
British Lion, j^is hair. You can even tread on his tail. But you must 
be careful. Some day or other there comes a time when 
he won't even let you whisper in his ear. For twenty years past — 
especially within the last twenty years — the foreigners have assumed 
that the British lion was asleep. They have attacked his markets one 
after another, and they have made great inroads on him. They have 
not done this by what is called fair competition, not because they make 
things better than we do, or because they make them cheaper than wc 
do, but they have done it owing, partly, to the advantage given by their 
fi.scal system, owing to the bounties which they have granted, owing to 
ihe trusts which they have created, owing to the fact that, as to many of 
them, they have not adopted our humanitarian views about the position 
of working men, and accordingly they have been able to produce more 
cheaply, because ihey have got their labour at a lower price. That is 
what many have done, and as long as it did not appear to produce any 
effect I do not wonder that the British lion continued to sleep. Now it 
has produced an effect so serious that there is not a single town in tlic 
country in which one or other of the industries has not felt this. 

My second question is — how long do you intend to 

Retaliation take this lying down ? I believe, iTiyself, that a policy of 

and retaliation under such circumstances, the policy, in fact, 

Negotiation, ^f jj^g Government, is legitimate, is wise, and will ht: 

effective. The third point is whether we should not 

attempt to recover our export trade — I have spoken of our home trade 

— whether we should not attempt to recover our export trade by 

negotiation. If we were to go to foreign countries and were to say to 

them " We are no longer going to allow you to come in free here unless 

you allow us greater facilities than you have hitherto done" my own 

belief is, and it is based on considerable knowledge and experience, 

that, in many cases at any rate, they would be only too glad to treat with 

you 

I have been told by foreigners of great distinction : 

The Open "We have no enmity to you, but you surely cannot 

Door. expect us not to take advantage of the open door. We 

protect ourselves because we believe it is in our own 

interest, not because we wish to do you an injury. You don't agree 

with us. You tell us that we are fools. You tell us that we are 

ruining ourselves, and you therefore prefer to keep your doors open. 

As long as that is the case we will come into your door. If you are 

goin^ to take a different line and say that your door will be shut, as our 

door is shut, then we are perfectly prepared to deal with you. As far as 

we have got at present we are not prepared to open our door and keep 

it entirely open, but we keep it njar, and we shall not complain if you 
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keep yours ajar too." That is not a position of hostility, but it is a 
practical thing. I do not believe there is a man in this country, unless 
it is one who does not know debit from credit, who would tell us that 
these foreign countries would not give a penny in order to keep for 
themselves the biggest of all the markets they could possibly obtain. I 
pass that as absurd. 

My last question, and the most important question 

Wanted : a is, whether we succeed with the foreigner or not, can we 

Mandate to succeed with our colonies. That is the most important 

negotiate with thing. They are the customers that are increasing the 

the Colonies. j-jjQgj. rapidly — eleven millions of whites, remember, 

taking from you ^'5 or £,6 per head, while, I forget, but 

J think it is two hundred and seventy millions, but it is at any rate 

hundreds of millions of foreigners who only take a few shillings per 

head. It is much better if we can increase the number of our 

customers at ;^5 than that we should bother ourselves too much about 

our customers at five or six shilHngs. I want, therefore, a mandate from 

you and all the people of this country to give me leave to negotiate 

with our own people, with our own kinsfolk. 

What sort of negotiation is that going to be ? We 
Misapprehen- ^''^ told they will not negotiate. I think that absurd, 
sion as to We are told two things. We shall ask for too much, and 
Glasgow they will give us too little. There has been a misappre- 
Speech. hension as to something I said at Glasgow, and I want 
to make this clear, and I ask the Press to convey my 
views to the colonies. I want what I say now to go to the colonies. 
This is what they say that my proposal is, that the colonies are to enter 
into a self-denying ordinance, never in any circumstances to extend the 
number of their manufactures, or to conquer new fields of commerce in 
competition with Great Britain. Now, facetiousness is all very well, but 
it goes too far when it gives effect to such a gross misrepresentation as 
that. Of course, the object is perfectly clear. It is to say to the 
colonies — who are with me almost to a man — it is to make them believe 
that I am blind to their natural conditions, to their natural necessities, 
and that I am prepared to stop their progress, to close it down, abso- 
lutely and arbitrarily, in order to secure certain advantages for this 
country. 

I have never said anything of the kind, but it is 
I would not printed as having bfeen stated. It is a paraphrase of 
Stereotype their what I have said, and I did not mean anything of the 
Progress, kind, and nothing of the kind would be possible if I did 
mean it. No, sir, the colonists, I think, know me. They 
know that under no circumstances do I want to interfere with their com- 
mercial freedom, any more than I should like them to interfere with our 
commercial freedom. We have given them full power to decide for 
themselves as to what their fiscal policy should be. When we come 
together in negotiation, we shall see how far we can arrange our fiscal 
policies to suit mutual interests. Neither has the right to say to the other: 
"You shall do this or you shall do that, or you shall be blamed if you 
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do not do it " Nothing of the kind, and in the second place they know 
that I would not stereotype their progress. They have great notions of 
the future — small nations now, but in imagination cannot you see what 
they are certain to become ? It is possible that in the life of children 
now living the population of these self-governing colonies may bq 
greater than the population of the Mother Country. Think not only of 
the present and ourselves, but think of the future when these great 
states have become great nations. Whether is it better that you should 
have travelled with them, and they with you, or that they should be 
separately established, separately considered, and with separate 
interests ? 

Now, I have said what I do not think they will do. 
What will and what I certainly will not ask them to do. What 
the Colonies do? have I said they will do ? At present I have not got the 
mandate, and when we come to negotiate I can speak 
more positively. Meantime, I only express my opinion of what I 
think they will do. I think, first, that they will give us such a preference 
over the foreigner — they would so much rather buy what they want from 
us than from the foreigner — they would give us a preference which will 
practically open to our commerce a new field of, at present, twenty-six 
millions sterling a year, a field constantly extending and which, in a few 
years, may be worth two or three times as much. That is the first thing, 
and it is no small thing. But besides this, with an arrangement on our 
part which will have the effect of stimulating British emigration to oyr 
colonies rather than to foreign countries, that will have the effect of 
stimulating their principal productions and giving greater extension to 
their agricultural industry — I think that, with all these these things 
coming as results of the policy that I propose, they will be in- 
clined in all future tariff arrangements to proceed on what I may 
call natural rather than artificial lines. 

By natural lines I mean that our country should, of 
Natural lines of course, be allowed, and, in fact, encouraged to manufac- 
Development. ture for itself all for which it has special facilities ; but it 
should not be encouraged to manufacture for itself things 
which would really cost more to manufacture than to buy, things for 
which it has no particular aptitude and which it may well take up in 
exchange for other' articles which it can more favourably produce. 
That is my argument, and I put it only as an argument that will a,ppeal 
to our colonists, who are quite as shrewd and quite as businesslike as 
ourselves. Between these two things, the preference they will give us 
over foreigners and that portion of their necessities which they will still 
be ready to see supplied from us, there will be left to us a constantly 
increasing trade, which will add enormously to employment in this 
country and that will benefit the United Kingdom in other ways. It 
will make full amends for any loss, if there be a loss, which we may 
suffer in our trade with foreign countries. 

Now, if you will give to the British Govern- 

Mutual ment the mandate for which I ask they will negotiate 

Benefit. with the colonies. I say to those men of faint heart, 

who think that the colonies will ask too much or 
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will be prepared to give too little, do not be alarmed. If that is really 
their position, if they are as selfish as you think them, as unreasonable 
as you say they are, we are not fools. In that case the negotiation will 
come to nothing. We do not ask you, the people of this country, to 
give anything for nothing, but we say that what you give will be met by 
what they give, and that the bargain is one that benefits both sides. I 
have known a great deal about business in my time, and I say I have 
never cared for a bargain in which I thought I had gained everything. 
I do not think that is a lasting bargain. There must be something 
unfair about it, and no bargain is a good bargain which is not a bargain 
mutually satisfactory. I say there is room, and I shall prove it, in our 
situation for a bargain between ourselves and our colonies which will be 
mutually beneficial, which is likely to be permanently satisfactory. I 
believe that our negotiations will be conducted in a spirit of generous 
appreciation, and not in a spirit of petty haggling on either side. 

For myself I deprecate any attempt to represent the 

The Whole interests of our colonies as hostile to the interests of our 

depends on own country. I would not say that something that was 

the Parts, being done for Lancashire was therefore an injury to 

Yorkshire, or that something given to Warwickshire was 

therefore an injury to Worcestershire. What Yorkshire, Lancashire, 

Warwickshire, and Worcestershire are to this country India, Australia, 

South Africa, and Canada are to the Empire. What benefits them 

benefits us. If you benefit any one of us, you cannot help benefiting 

the whole. The whole depends on the parts. You cannot have one of 

the parts diseased without the whole suffering. It is impossible to 

conceive any kind of bargain than can be made which will be to the 

advantage of any, and which will not be ultimately to the advantage 

of all. 

One word more. All my policy is to be considered, 
Not a Cut and as I have myself represented it, as a broad outline which 
Dried Policy, will enable you to understand the kind of thing 1 have in 
my mind. It is not a cut and dried policy which cannot 
be altered in any detail. I am getting lots of letters which say : " You 
have said you would put an average tax of lo per cent, upon manu- 
factures. I am in the thimble trade. What tax do you propose to put 
upon thimbles ? " My answer to all such inquiries as that is : " You 
must wait till the negotiation begins." 

What is going to happen if I am successful, if I carry 

Method of the people of this country with me, and, above all, if I 

Procedure, carry the working classes — the majority of the voters ? 

"Well, what is going to happen is that the Government 

elected on this principle will immediately have a series of negotiations to 

undertake. It will have to negotiate with the colonies. For my part I 

think it would not be bad if the then Secretary for the Colonies were to go 

to the colonies, and negotiate on the spot. I have no right to complain, at 

any rate, of my experience, for certainly the generosity of the South African 

colonists was even more than I could have expected, and I never had, 

from first to last, the slightest difficulty in making a bargain with them. 
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Not only have you -to go to the colonies, but you have also to go to the 
foreign countries that are concerned. They must negotiate each a 
treaty of their own, and lastly — and this, perhaps, is more important 
than all — if I had anything to do with such a thing I would not consent 
to move a step without calling in experts from every industry in the 
country. 

I know a good deal of business, but there are a good 
Expert number of businesses about which I know nothing, and 

Witnesses to for me to pretend to say whether thimbles should be taxed 
be heard. more than anchors, or, on my own accord and from my own 
small knowledge, to attempt to draw up a tariff, would be 
perfectly absurd. Everybody interested, whether in thimbles, in 
anchors, or in anything else in the multiplicity of trades in this country, 
would, of course, be glad to assist any commission attempting to make 
a tariff. Their witnesses would be heard. Everything they had to say 
would be taken into account, and then, and then only, could we say in 
detail and with absolute accuracy what each article would pay, or what 
articles might be entirely relieved. I think you will see the reasonable^ 
ness of that. At the same time, you will feel that, while it is impossible 
for me, without the greater influence which I can only gain by means of 
your good will and support — while it is impossible for me to deal with 
it in detail, yet I can make out a pretty good case in these broad 
outlines for a policy that would enable us to defend our homes, which 
would enable us to draw closer to our friends across the sea. 

In my opinion the two great objects which I have in 

Loss of Past view, the prosperity of the home trade and the closer 

Opportunity, union of the Empire, are within our reach. We have 
again and again dropped opportunities that we might 
have had. Think for a moment. When self government was first given 
to the colonies would it not have been possible to have arranged all 
these matters so that we should not have been working one against the 
other, but should have been working all on the same lines from the first? 
I thmk so ; but at any rate that is a position which we did not take up 
and which we now have no opportunity of recovering. In the period 
which has elapsed what has been the treatment of our colonies ? What 
has been the view taken here ? Have not the colonists when they have 
come here, found themselves neglected, the subject of no interest, asked 
what their native clothes were, the greatest possible ignorance being 
shown of the conditions under which they lived. When they have 
appealed to us, we have told them their policy was nonsense, because it 
did not exactly accord with ours. We told them that if they did not like 
our views the sooner they left the better. We have often promoted 
legislation with the distinct object, as stated by the statesmen concerned, 
of getting rid of them as early as possible. 

We have done all these things, but now at last we 
Now ws have bave come to our Senses. We recognise their importance, 

Come to our and feel ourselves the sympathy and affection which they 

Senses. have shown to us, but we cannot expect that v/e can 

altogether fail to feel the effects of our past neglect and 
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apathy. Now, again, we have, as I say, an opportunity. What is the 
alternative to the proposal which I make ? Where do you find in any 
single speech which has been made on the other side a clear-cut policy 
which can be put against mine ? No ; the policy which is offered to you 
is laissez-faire — let matters alone. My judgment is that this country of 
ours has let things alone too long. We have been too ready to drift. 
Now the time has come once more — and I hope under happier auspices 
— that we may be able to find a policy of our own, may have courage to 
hold to it, may have the generosity to make sacrifices, if any sacrifice be 
necessary, and may enjoy the success which we shall deserve, if we main- 
tain and hold such a policy. 
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'T^HE resignation of high office, and the severance of personal and 
-•- political ties between the Minister so resigning and his colleagues, is 
always a serious step to take. In my case the wrench was all the more 
painful, as nearly all my colleagues are personal and valued friends, with 
whom I have been able to co-operate harmoniously 
To explain for many years past. I had been so long in Parliament, 
Resignation, thanks to your kindness, and so long in office, that I was 
well aware that, in taking the course I did, in ail 
probability I terminated my official career. I am, therefore, glad to 
have an opportunity of stating to you fully the reasons which forced 
me to separate myself from my colleagues, with whom I was on terms 
of more than cordial amity, and to give up the office, which was not 
only one of the highest a subject can hold, but which was specially 
congenial to my taste and temperament. For thirty-four years of my 
life I followed and served under two great men — Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury. They were more than official chiefs to me. They 
took me into their confidence. I thus obtained a rare training and ex- 
perience, from long personal contact with the two statesmen who were the 
founders of Imperialism and the reconstructors of the modern Conserva- 
tive party. Under their bold and sapient guidance the party grew and 
flourished, until it was converted from a hopeless minority into a great 
national and Imperial organisation of overwhelming strength. It safe- 
guarded the union with Ireland, and thus maintained our national unity 
at home ; it extended morally and materially in every continent of the 
world the influence and power of the British Empire. 
Tie between "pjjg lesson they taught me — which I shall never forget — 
and^wjnomics. '^'•'^^'- ■'■™P^"^^i^™ cannot be dissociated from economics, 
and that the progress and development of the grand idea 
of Imperial cohesion and unity must be regulated by the cost of the 
burden it necessitates. Make that burden too heavy and reaction wiil 
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inevitably set in. Bred, therefore, as I have been in the very nursery 
of Imperialism, I am ready to bear witness and advocate sacrifices to 
bring our Colonies into closer communication with ourselves; but the 
political and trade advantages to be gained must be commensurate with 
the burdens imposed. On the other hand, I am not prepared to accept 
any crude or visionary scheme, which I believe to be economically 

unsound and politically disastrous, because! it is labelled 

Imperialism on the outside. My views as regards what 

Views on is called fiscal reform are equally clear. Though a Free 

Fiscal Reform. Trader and opposed to Protection, I welcome any expert 

inquiryinto the tariff system of our own and other countries, 
and I would consider with an open mind any workable proposal by which 
our negotiations in commercial matters with foreign nations could be 
strengthened, or our revenue helped. I am ready, whenever it can be 
shown that a successful attempt has been made to overwhelm British 
enterprise and industry by artificial and State pecuniary assistance, to 
lake the necessary steps to counteract the subsidies so given, and to 
secure in our own and Imperial markets equality of conditions for the 
JSritish producer and manufacturer ; and I may, without boast, say that 
I was in this respect a fiscal pioneer, for it was on my initiation that 
countervaiHng sugar duties were imposed in India upon foreign bounty- 
fed sugar, which was by that assistance injuriously affecting the sugar- 
cane production in India. But upon this question I also, early in my 
])olitical life, learned a lesson which I do not forget. The bitterness of 
tlie great struggle of half a century back, which resulted in keeping the 
(Conservative party for a generation in a Parliamentary minority was 
due to the ingrained belief of the mass of the community that the 
welfare of the consuming majority — many of whom were necessarily 

poor — was sacrificed to the pecuniary interests of a 

Consumer v. minority of producers, many of whom were necessarily 

Producer, rich. The doctrine then laid down — of which I am an 

uncompromising supporter— was that just as in other 
political matters the will of the majority should prevail, so in fiscal matters 
the interests of the consumer must not be subordinated to those of the 
producer. So soon as, under the advice of Lord Beaconsfield, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, and Lord Salisbury, this fiscal policy was 
adopted by the Conservative party, and associated with social reforms 
at home and a bold foreign policy abroad, the political development of 
our party was astonishing. But the mainspring of this political 
regeneration was the abandonment of protection, as a policy, by the 
Tory party. In referring back to the names of our past leaders, I in 
no sense wish to disparage the splendid public services of Mr. 
Chamberlain and Mr. Balfour. No one could have worked with them 
without feeling an intense admiration for their resource, their courao'e, 
and their patriotism ; but, if a departure has been made in the first year 
of Mr. Balfour's leadership from the policy and doctrines of his great 
predecessors, the burden- of responsibility and the onus of proof for this 
momentous change lies on those who are reversing the action of the two 
most far-seeing statesmen the Tory party produced during the ja^jt 
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Century. The past traditions of our party and leaders cannot be 
alluded to except as inimical to these new ideas. 

Let us now look at the trade and financial conditions of the present 
year, and see if they justified the launching of this propac;anda. We 
had just emerged from a great war, and the ease with which our fiscal 
and financial system had stood the heavy strain imposed upon it excited 

the envy of other great European powers. Quiet and 

fur"?ndusb-r^ ''^^'^ ""^''^ urgently needed by the country in order that 

System. there might be time for recuperation. The facts and 

statistics accumulated by the Government in their 
enquiry, and contained in this great Blue-book, give convincing proof 
of the soundness of our industrial system. They record gratifying 
progress in every direction save one — namely, that part of our export 
trade to foreign countries which consists of manufactured goods. Let 
me quote the salient features of this investigation. For the five years 
ending 1899 the average of our total external trade was ;^75i,ooo,ooo 
sterling, the highest by many millions ever attained. In the three years 
that have since elapsed, this trade has increased by leaps and bounds, 
and has reached an annual average of ;!^867, 000,000 sterling, a record 
increase of ;^r 16,000,000 sterling upon the record antecedent. 
The real test of the industrial condition of this country is not the 

export trade alone, for it comprises only about t6 per 

The cent, of the employment given. The real tests are the 

Real Test, total number and the wages of those employed in all the 

industries, both external and domestic, in this country 
compared decade by decade. I had a most exhaustive examination 
made of the census returns of 1881, iSgr and igor, and the occupa- 
tions of the people. Taking the great staple trades and occupations, in- 
cluding agriculture, I found that, relatively and actually, employment 
has more than kept pace with the growth of the population, the figures 
being as follows: — In 1S81 it was 10,680,000; in 1891 it was 
12,430,000, and in 1901 it was t3,47o,ooo. Not only were more 
employed, but they were better paid. As the industrial sjstem of this 
country becomes more highly developed, so the tendency is to leave 
ihe less well organised communities to cruder forms of production. 
The large proportion of the so-called imports and manufactures into this 
country consists of commodities which have passed through the 
primary forms of manufacture, and come to this country to be worked 
up to a higher standard. Those engaged in these higher classes of 
work necessarily receive higher wages than those engaged in more 
rudimentary tasks. The returns of the Income Tax were f jund more 
satisfactory. They averaged ^^744,000,000 for the five years 
ending 1899, but for the last three years they have grown 10 
;£'865, 000,000 sterling. 

It was under conditions such as these that Mr. Chamberlain 
started his agitation, in the belief that British industries were collapsing, 
and that unless preferential treatment was given to the imports of the 
self-governing Colonies, by the taxation of food, the British Empire 
could not be permanently kept together. Let me here interpolate the 
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remark that Radical writers do Mr. Chamberlain a gross 

SincerityofMr injustice in assuming that his action has been influenced 

Chamberlain, by personal or partisan motives, or by a desire to swamp 

other political issues on which popular feeling might be 
hostile to the policy of the Government. These allegations are wholly 
untrue. In what he has done he has been guided by high motives, and 
by a firm belief not only in the necessity for action but also in the 
efficacy of his schemes. A movement once started by a man of his 
commanding personality, and with his powers of speech and organisation, 
must soon attain formidable dimensions. But what perturbed me and 
those that agreed with me was not merely the growth of the agitation, 
but the change in its character. It was started ostensibly for the 

attainment of great, unselfish Imperial objects. It soon 

Development of became in its organisation, its aim, and the origin of 

the Scheme, resource purely Protectionist. This placed members 

who, like myself, though not Protectionists were ready to 
assist in any impartial inquiry into the dubious or questionable parts of 
our fiscal system, in a position of great embarrassment. The non- 
official utterances of a Cabinet colleague did not necessarily bind the 
rest of the Cabinet, but for us to publicly traverse or question Mr. 
Chamberlain's utterances would have been most indecorous, and there- 
fore an understanding was arrived at, on both sides, that all public 
speaking on this question was to be avoided until the Prime Minister 
could formulate his views and proposals. And thus I was prevented 
from doing that which I wished to do, namely, to speak to you during 
the summer months upon this question. All discussions in the Cabinet 
are seciet, and no one can speak as to what occurs unless he receives 
His Majesty's leave to do so. I have received that leave, which I will 
only use so far as is necessary to explain my position. 

On the last day of the Session the Cabinet met, 

Dehberations ^^^^ ^g y^^^ before us two documents — a pamphlet 

Cabinet. entitled " Insular Free Trade," and another document 

containing the proposals the Prime Minister wished 
officially to put forward in the name of the Government. Preferential 
tariffs and taxation of food were included in that programme. We 
agreed to the publication of the first document. We differed as to the 
acceptance of the proposals in the second. The discussion was 
adjourned, and on the 14th of September was resumed. Both Mr. 
Ritchie and I understood that these proposals were still before us, 
though we were perplexed and mystified by the turn the discussion at 
times took. Again we were unable to agree. When the Cabinet was 
over, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Mr. Ritchie 
and I met in my room. We fully discussed the situation as we under- 
stood it, and we were unanimously of the opinion that we had no option 
ibut to resign, and the Duke undertook personally to inform Mr. Balfour 
;of the determination we had all arrived at. One and all of us were 
then ignorant of Mr. Chamberlain's resignation, and we knew that, so 
;iong as he was one of the Cabinet, preferential tariffs could not b° alto- 
gether dropped There was another Cabinet the next day dealing with 
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other matters. We four met again after the Cabinet, and as T was 
Ignorance informed there was no change in the situation, I formally 
of Mr. sent in my resignation, which was written jn terms making 
Chamberlain's jt clear that I understood Mr. Chamberlain was 
Resignation, remaining a member of the Government, and that, 
in one shape or another, preferential tariffs were to be advocated. 
I received the following day a friendly acknowledgement of my 
letter from the Prime Minister. The day afterwards, upon taking up 
my morning paper, I read, to my surprise, of Mr. Chamberlain's resig- 
nation and the correspondence between him and Mr. Balfour. Mr. 
Ritchie's and my resignations were also gazetted, but our letters were 
not published. I am quite sure that this was a pure oversight, but the 
result was that the public believed that the whole Cabinet were aware 
of the change in the situation, and that, with that knowledge before us, 
the Duke of Devonshire and we differed. I make no complaint what- 
ever on being out of ofifice. In my own judgment, I had been long* 
enough in office, and I had felt that for some time past, as I was tired and 
jaded, a change at the India Office might be desirable. There were 
plenty of able young men coming on, and it was only fair that they 
should have their chance before they were too old, and I was ready at any 
moment, upon a hint from the Prime Minister, to resign my office. A 
Prime Minister has, moreover, an undoubted right to request any of his 
colleagues, whose presence in the Cabinet is in his opinion or 
judgment prejudicial to the efficiency or policy of the 
Ministers' Government, to resign his office. On the other hand, a 
Rights. Cabinet Minister has an unquestioned right to expect 
that if he is summoned to decide upon a momentous 
issue, and one which may affect his whole future official and political 
life, he should be fully informed of the latest phase of the situation. 
Mr. Balfour, holding the opinions he does, was perfectly right in wishing 
to reconstitute his Cabinet ; but I think it was a pity that more care was 
not taken to so conduct the procedure of resignation as to prevent all 
cause for subsequent misunderstanding. Let us hope that this question 
may now be buried. I have no wish to add to the worries which every 
Prime Minister must undergo in reconstituting his Government and his 
policy. The present Prime Minister is an old and tried friend, and it 
will be my duty to give him as long as I am in Parliament, now that I 
am one of the rank and file of the party, the same support that I did 
when I was his colleague. 

The questions connected with so-called fiscal reform 

Preference divide themselves naturally into two groups, the first 

Ret^tion relating to preferential treatment of the Colonies by the 

taxation of food, the second embracing retaliation, or a 

war of tariffs for the purpose of breaking down the system of protective 

duties in vogue in foreign countries. I am in favour of any practical 

scheme which will politically bind the Empire together, provided the 

benefits it will give will compensate us for th« sacrifices we are asked to 

make. Let us then see what it is we are asked to give up, and what it 

is we are to get in exchange, and balance the one against the other. 
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That is business. Let us eradicate all rhetoric or impassioned appeals 
to the patriotism and pugnacity of the country from our speeches, and 

gauge by facts, figures and trade statistics alone the 
An Appeal business character of the proposal before us. There is a 
to Facts. chart in this Blue-book which describes most succinctly 

the essence of the industrial advantages and disadvantages 
of this plan of preferential treatment. It gives in one sheet the 
fluctuations in the average rates of wages paid in this country for the 
last twenty-five years, and the fluctuations in the average retail prices 
of the principal foods consumed by the wage-earning classes. The 
rise in wages is small — 12 per cent. The fall in food prices is more — 
about 45 per cent. It is this combination, the small actual rise in 
wages, the great increase of the purchasing power of every shilling in 
the wage obtained, that has enabled us to hold our own in the 
industrial competition of the world, and at the same time to clothe, feed, 
and maintain the artisan and labourer at the highest standard of com- 
fort that prevails in any country in Europe. Foreign countries have many 

advantages over us in the industrial race. Their hours of 

Adrantages labour are longer; their wages are lower; their home 

CountriS! markets are larger ; and they are, through their greater 

expanse of territory, able to supply a far larger proportion 
of the food and raw material they want than we can. Against these many 
advantages we have successfully put cheapness of food ; but it is said 
this cheapening of food is not due to free imports, but to increased 
production and facilities for transport, and the fall in prices has con- 
currently gone on in Protectionist as well as Free Trade communities. 
The figures in this book conclusively refute this contention. Up to 
the year 1880 wheat was cheaper in Germany and France than here. 

Those countries raised their duties on food, and notwith- 
Iree Imports standing their far larger home supplies for the last twenty 
Cheap Food, yc^rs bread has been cheaper here than in Germany or 

France. There is another diagram in this book which 
gives the fall in the retail prices of food in Germany. During the last 
twenty-five years prices have fallen there 18 per cent, as against 45 per 
cent, here, and you have, therefore, in these two figures some idea of 
how Protection, as opposed to a system of free imports, affects the price 
of the food of the people. Let me now tell you what this fall in 
food prices has done in increasing the consumption of bread, meat, and 
dairy produce among the poorer classes of the community. Some 
years back 1 — taking a great interest in this subject — with the assist- 
ance of the highest trade experts and statisticians, prepared a paper on 
this subject, and I then obtained data which enabled me to compare 
the comparative consumption per head of the population of bread, 

meat, and dairy produce imported from abroad at 
Consumptimi ^'^^^'^s"'^ periods. For the earlier period I take the year 
i87™9oi°"' 1^75' for the latter period the year igor. The con- 
sumption of wheat per head of the population in the 
former period was 152 lbs.; in the latter, 188 lbs. Of flour, 19 lbs. 
al the earlier date and 61 lbs. at the liit^er. The consumption of fresh 
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meat per head of the population was one-fifth of a pound in 1875. It 
is now 24 lbs. 7 lbs. of bacon and ham were consumed in the earlier 
period, 20 lbs. now. 9 lbs. of butter as against 19, and 19 eggs as 
afifainst 49. There is no Imperial question more urgently requiring 
auention than the deterioration in the national physique owing to the 
immigration of country folk into the towns, and the unhealthy con- 
ditions under which town children are brought up. Is this the time to 
raise the price of bread, meat, and dairy produce, if by so raising the 
price you curtail, amongst children, the consumption of the food 
most calculated to impart strength and stamina? Will you com- 
pensate them by increasing the drinking of tea ? But the advocates of 
these taxes on food defend themselves by the plea that the tax is so 
small that it cannot seriously affect the retail price. It is only five per 
cent. The income taxpayers are now complaining of the heavy impost 
put upon them, but iid. in the jQ is less than five per cent. Does it 
not to that extent affect the purchasing power of every sovereign from 
which I id. is extracted? The poorer and lower in the social scale a 
man and his family are, the larger is the proportion of his income which 

goes to the purchase of bread. A five per cent, tax on 

ofthe'^* bread is to him an income tax of more than iid. in 

Proposed Tax. f^^. £>y ^"d it is a graduated tax falling upon the 

individual, and in inverse ratio to his ability to bear it. 
And the same argument applies to the taxation of meat and dairy pro- 
duce ; but if you, as a nation, admit the validity of the plea that the 
British Empire cannot be kept together except by the taxation of food, 
what guarantee have you that the tax will not be hereafter increased 
beyond, and far beyond, five per cent ? If you once accept the principle, 

not because you like it, but because a limitation is to be put 

No on its operation, the same pressure which made you accept 

Limitation, the principle will force you to agree to the abolition of the 

limit. The wool exporter of Queensland, or the lumberman 
of Canada, gets no advantage from the present scheme. Why should 
not these great and powerful businesses receive equality of treatment? 
I and others object to this tax because we deny its efficiency in accom- 
plishing the object which it is asked to accomplish. If you once admit 
that the Empire can be only kept together by such taxation, how can 
you meet the agitation in the Colonies for a higher rate and a wider 
category of goods to be favoured ? 

Mr. Chamberlain proposes a two-shilhng duty on every quarter of 
wheat, five per cent, on all meat other than bacon, and five per cent, on 
all dairy produce coming from foreign countries. The amount of the 
food produced which comes here from foreign countries is about 
equalled by the home production and the Colonial imports. Any tax 
put upon foreign produce will raise the price of all food produce to the 
consumer, though the taxpayer will only get relief by the amount paid 
on foreign produce. That is to say, for every pound the consumer pays 

the Exchequer will only realise ten shillings. This is bad 

Bad finance. The value of the foreign produce to be taxed 

Finance. is about ;^io5, 000,000. Adding a similar amount for 

H ^ 
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Colonial and home produce which is not to be taxed, but 
which will rise in price in consequence of the tax upon 
its competitors, the consumer is asked to pay five per cent.- per 
^210,000,000 on his food supplies. , This amounts to an in- 
creased burden of ;^io,5oo,ooo to be borne by the Mother 
Country, and in exchange for what ? In speaking on this subject most 
people forget that Free Trade — that is imposing taxes only for revenue 
purposes — prevails throughout the whole British Empire except in the 
great self-governing Colonies, The Colonies who have 
The Protective adopted an avowedly protective system are Australasia, 
Colonies. New Zealand, Canada and Newfoundland, It is they 
who are to benefit by the system. It is they who are to 
give us recompense for the taxation of our food. Let us see what it is 
they can oir are likely to give. They will do nothing to relax their 
tariffs if by such reductiou they will enable our manufacturers to com- 
pete with theirs, Mr. Fielding, the very able Minister of Finance for 
Canada, stated this clearly at the conference here last yeqr, and he 
repeated that statement in the Canadian Parliament on the, introduction 
of his Budget this year. These were his words : " We /frankly state 
that we cannot undertake to give that further preference 
Canadian Fi- jj^ ^ manner which would operate to the disadvantage of 
on Preference. °'^'' °^" mdustries, as between the British ma,nufacturer 
and the Canadian manufacturer. We thought we had gone 
as far in the way of reduction of duties as we could. We pointedi out 
that Canada comsumed a large quantity of goods imported from 
foreign countries, and in return for the preference we sought for 
Canada we were prepared to so arrange our tariff as to give 
Great Britain a further preference, not over the Canadian manufacturer, 
but over the foreign competitor." Australia holds the same views, for 
that Continent is, if anything, more protective than Canada. Let us, 
then, see what is the amount of the imports of foreign goods into 
Canada and Australia which is to compensate us for raising the price 
of food in this country. The British Empire and the United States 
between them almost monopolise the import trade of Canada, taking 
the figures of 1901, which are the latest I have. Out of a total of 
_j^3 7, 000,000 exports these two countries import ^^3 2, 300,000. I do 
not beUeve we can oust the United States from her present position. 
She produces articles and commodities such as sugar, wheat, tobacco, 
cotton, and maize which we do not, and her agricultural and mining 
machinery are better adapted to Canadian wants. The contiguity of 
the United States and Canada gives her an immense advantage. If, 
then, we exclude the United States, the imports of the 
Estimate of rest of the world for the year 1901 are less than 
Gain in Trade. ^5,000,000. Assuming — and it is a sanguine esti- 
mate — that we by tariff arrangements obtain two-thirds, 
namely ;!^3, 500,000, that is the gain in trade preferential tariffs will 
give us so far as Canada is concerned. The same conditions prevail in 
Australia and New Zealand. Excluding the merchandise to the British 
Empire and the United States, the rest of the world import less than 
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;^7>oop)0oo worth of goods; some of them come from tropical 
countries. Supposing we, under preferential tariffs, transfer, ;^s,ooo,ooo 
of this annual trade to our flag, we only get what Canada can give us, 
an addition of ^8,500,000 to our Colonies, and in return we raise the 
price by five per cent, on ;^2 10,000,000 worth of the food consumed 
here. The bargain is so one-sided that I am sure the Colonies, from 
whom this idea did not originally emanate, would not wish themselves 
to press it upon the Mother 'Country ; but it we are to gain a little from 
the self-governing Colonies in other parts of the Empire we stand to 
lose. 

The best customer of British manufactures within the Empire is 
"India. She annually imports almost as much as Canada and Austral- 
asia combined, and with a period of normal rainfall this amount is 
sure to steadily increase. But the Indian people are Protectionist 

almost to a unit. So long as Free Trade is the policy of 
India and the this country, and we believe that its working is beneficial 
Cotton Trade, to the country which adopts it, we have the moral right 

of imposing Free Trade on India. The cotton imports 
from Great Britain to India alone amount to ^^20,000,000 ; but if 
Free Trade is to be discarded as the policy of this country, and if the 
fact that the self-governing colonies have established Protective duties 
against the Mother Country is to entitle them to preferential treatment, 
we cannot deny to India the right of following their example. If such 
a change occurred, the loss in our export trade to India would more 
than outweigh any increase we might obtain from the self-governing 
colonies. But the loss does not end here. The cotton exports from 
this country amount to over _;^7o,oco,ooo a year. They form a fourth 
of the whole export trade of the country. Anything which increases 
the cost of production in this country is fatal to this industry, as its 
best markets are in the East, where it is, however, in competition with 
the United States, which has raw material ready at hand with an 
unlimited supply of cheap industry. Therefore, so far from: increasing 
your export of manufactures, preferential tariffs would, I believe, 
operate in the other direction. 

But will they be poHtically advantageous? I have Worked out Mr. 
Chamberlain's scheme in figures showing what the contribution of the 

Mother Country would be per head of the population in 

Inequality of jj^g different Colonies. I assume that the price of 

Colonies Colonial produce is enhanced by the amount of the tax 

imposed here. The result is curious. South Africa gets 
nothing. Australia g^d. per head of its population ; Canada 2S. gd., 
and New Zealand 7s. 8d. Such inequalities, so far from establishing a 
common bond of union between us and the Colonies, could not fail to 
lead from caprice of operation to friction, jealousy, and perpetual 
struggling for retaliation. But now let me say a word upon the 
financial bearing of this taxation. Many of the advocates of this 
scheme make the tax they propose to put on do simultaneously two 
duties, each of which is destructive to the other. The duties on foreign 
food are so to stimulate Colonial produce a^ to make us self-supporting 

H 2 
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as an Empire. If they effect this object it is clear they will not bring 

in any revenue from the foreign food they have thus 

Incompatible kept out. Yet they are credited with a large income 

Claims. which is hereafter to be a source of permanent relief to 

you. In a smaller way, home markets are to be pro- 
tected by a lo per cent, duty on all manufactured good„. If they 
succeed in their object it is clear the latter will bring in little or no 
revenue ; yet, again, they are credited with a revenue payable upon 
the present import of manufactured goods. Let us assume preferential 
tariffs in full working order, and all foreign food excluded. The 
increased cost of bread, meat and dairy produce is to be balanced- 
by a reduction in sugar, tea and coffee in such a way as to 
ensure that the present weekly expenditure by the wage-earning 
classes shall not be raised. This is the bargain made with the work- 
ing classes to induce them to accept the rise in the price of bread 

and meat. Can any Government adhere to it ? There 
^t 'tP'5^^''^'^ are forces more potential than taxation in regulating 
Food Taxes ? prices, and every time there is a movement in prices it 

disturbs the arrangements made. Our system of indirect 
taxation on food will have to be adjusted in order to secure to the 
working man the fulfilment of this bargain. Mr. Chamberlain admits 
that he starts with a deficit of ^2,800,000. That deficit will be more 
than doubled if in his dutiable Colonial food he wholly excludes dutiable 
foreign food. How is this deficit to be met by a tax of foreign manu- 
factures ? Here, again, this tax will be non-existent if they succeed in 
protecting the home market by keeping out dutiable foreign goods. 
Where, then, can this great deficiency be made good ? Indirect taxation 
is impossible ; direct taxation is alone available. The Income Tax is 
handy. Is our taxation and expenditure now so low as to justify us in 
embarking oh such a financial experiment ? I am a strong Imperialist, 
. and I love the Colonies, but there is a financial limit 
limit to^u^uit ^^5'°"'^ which it is not safe to go in pursuance of any 
of any Policy. ^'^^^ '^^ policy. Our Army, Navy, and Civil Service 

expenditure has risen during the past ten years from 
;^S3,ooo,ooo to ;£'98,ooo,ooo. That expenditure has been mainly 
incurred for Imperial objects and services. We have added over 
;^ioo,ooo,ooo to our debt by the South African war. I accept respon- 
sibility for these charges. They were justified, and the country 
patiently tolerated them for the realisation of Imperial schemes and the 
consummation of an Imperial policy. The country has borne with 
patience and resignation these charges ; but as soon as the war is over 
they are told that the Empire, for which they have made such tremen- 
dous sacrifices, cannot be kept together unless their food supplies are 
taxed. I traverse both allegations, and I do so not as a Little 
Englander, but in the name and for the cause of Imperialism. 

I come now to the other branch of the subject, namely 
Retaliation ''etaliation upon foreign countries which send goods into 

our markets free from duty, but who^e taoffs prevent 

commodities we manufacture from gaining access to thc'r. 
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markets. Not unnaturally there is a wish that, either by negotiation or 
otherwise, a resolute effort should be made by our Government to 
establish something like reciprocity between ourselves and such nations. 
I sympathise much with those ideas, and I think the subject might well 
be inquired into by a body of experts, who shall examine both our 
tariff and that of other countries, to endeavour to see whether it is 
possible to draw up a workable scheme which, either for the purposes of 
negotiation or revenue, could be advantageously adopted. The proposal 
in this country would be assented to by every member of the late 
Government, but that was not the policy or the procedure we are 
asked to agree to. Ever since this campaign has been started the 
. movement has become more and more protectionist in 
Mfniste?s ^'^^ objects. The Prime Minister asks for liberty of action 
Request. ^° P^^ o^i duties for purposes other than those of revenue, 
and he adds that, provided he obtains this freedom, he 
considers the use he may make of the power he asks for to be of secondary 
importance to the country. We traverse both contentions. We con- 
tend that all Governments have inherent in them the power of putting on 
what customs duties they choose, but the limitation of this power is the 
framing of a scheme which would be of such a character as to secure 
general support, and not damage the trading interests of the country. 
To reverse the process, and ask for the restoration of a liberty never 
lost, and yet decline to state the use to which it is to be put, can only 
excite undue expectations and disorganise business. Here let me say 
that, in my Judgment, no praise can be too high for the 
" Fiscal skill and resource shown by the Prime Minister in keep- 
Reform." ing his party together during the past session. " Fiscal' 
reform " — a happy sentiment coined by his resourceful 
brain — was the object for which all the Unionist party were working. 
It was a splendid phrase, as each party put their own interpretation 
upon it. To a Free Trader it meant facilitating free exchange of com- 
modities ; to the Protectionist the reverse. So long as the two parties 
were balanced, and no favour was shown to one or the other, the phrase 
passed muster. But when, at Sheffield, there was a resolution in favour 
of fiscal reform passed and approved by an almost exclusively Pro- 
tectionist meeting, the hall-mark of Protection was 
f?*^''u^ ^*w indeUbly stamped upon the visage of fiscal reform. The 
of^ Protection I''"ime Minister professed himself a Free Trader. He is 
now the official head of a movement which, if successful, 
must eradicate the principles he professes. Free Trade and Protection 
are irreconcilable, both in theory and operation, and any attempt to 
promote Free Trade by having temporary recourse to Protective 
methods has always resulted in the permanent establishment of Pro- 
tection itself. We are all Free Traders as to what we want to buy, and 
all Protectionists as to what we produce and want to sell. So soon as 
custom duties are put on certain classes of products, you force those who 
are not favoured by these duties, in self-defence, to establish other similar 
■ duties; so the mass of vested interest ^rows and grows, and be;c,ome's ulti- 
matfeiy so powerful that the Government of the coiintry in which they are 
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located loses control of the finance and fiscal system. I am no pedant 
or fanatic on these matters. A country may flourish, in 
No Pedant my judgment; by other systems. If we never had 
or Fanatic, abandoned Protection we should no doubt be a pro- 
sperous country, but we should be a community with a 
much smaller population, and our trade would be organised on different 
principles and be much less in volume than it is now. To attempt to 
convert our Free Trade system into one of Protection is not impossible, 
but the process of change will cause a thorough dislocation of trade and 
business, a rise in the cost of living, and incalculable suffering amongst 
the population, who could not have remained in these islands if free 
imports had not been our policy for the last fifty years. There are 
many people in high quarters who seem to think you have only to blow 
the trumpet of retaliation and the tariffs of foreign nations will at once 
collapse. And this idea is founded on the assumption 
(^jectof (jjg^ foreign tariffs are directed specially against us. 
Tari^? They are framed not against us, but against all outside 
competition ; the opinion of these countries being that 
there is a national obligation imposed upon them to protect their 
industries and keep out foreign competition. Therefore, in trying to 
break down the foreign tariff by retaliation, we come into collision with 
national sentiment, and the contest between the two countries in 
collision at once assumes the character of an international duel. 

Let me state to you what is our tariff treatment by 

'^"'^ Z^''®^*" the great Powers of the world. With Russia, Austria, 

Great Powers. I'sly> Spain, Switzerland, and Belgium we have the most 

favoured nation treatment. France and Germany have 

a maximum and a minimum tariff We in both cases enjoy the latter. 

In the United States we have, with the exception of a few articles, the 

best favoured nation treatment. We, therefore, enjoy as good, if not 

better, treatment from Protectionist countries as any Protectionist 

country has been able by retaliation to extract from other countries. 

There have been in Europe lately three great tariff wars. 

Three Great One between Italy and France, one between France and 

Tariff Wars. Switzerland, and the third between Germany and Russia. 

Let us see what each country lost and gained by 

retaliation. 

Italy and France did a great international trade averaging annually 

about ;^2 6,000,000 for the eight years ending 1887. A fighting tariff 

was then adopted by Italy, and promptly responded to by France. 

Meetings were held in each country, not dissimilar to those held in 

Glasgow and Sheffield. Great orators appealed to the patriotism of 

their respective countries, and they were asked if they would take the 

treatment from their opponents " lying down." So the 

Italy and war went on for ten years. The combatants were then 

France. exhausted, and were both lying down. Peace was then 

made, and a return was effected to the conditions existing 

before. Upon the lowest computation this tariff war costthe two countries 

;^t2o,ooo,ooo of trade. Since peace has been re-established the highest. 
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return of the trade between the two countries is only ^^i 3,000,000, or 
fifty per cent, less than it was before the war was declared. The cause 
of this declension is obvious. If one nation declares a tariff war against 
another, it forces that nation to raise its tariff against its commercial 
belligerents. But the tariff is not raised against other nations. They 
consequently get preferential treatment. So all the time you are fight- 
ing to secure possession of a certain market, and inflicting great losses 
on your trade by so fighting, you are peacefully establishing the trade 
of other countries in the very market for which you are fighting. 

There was a tariff war between France and Switzerland. Their 
international trade was ;^i4,ooo,ooo before the war was declared. 

The war lasted five years. The volume of trade 
France and was reduced to ;^ 8, 500,000. Peace was made; but 
Switzerland, notwithstanding the losses the war entailed, trade 

has never recovered its old prosperity, and now amounts 
to a considerably less sum than it did before the war was declared. 

Let me now turn to the great Russo-German tariff war. There are 
not two nations in the world which seem by nature and providence 
better designed to do a great international business than Russia and 
Germany. They are co-terminous for hundreds of miles, and each 
pioduces what the other wants. But they quarrelled, and after sparring 
for some time they got to close quarters in 1893. In June, Russia 

raised her rates on German merchandise 30 per cent. 
Russia and Germany retaliated by putting a surtax of 50 per cent. 
Germany. upon Russian commodities. Russia replied by increasing 

her tariff 50 per cent, on German goods. The war only 
lasted eight months. It produced a state of distress and anger on both 
sides which neither Government dared to face. The peace of Europe 
was in danger and both Governments were compelled to come to 
terms ; but this war has left in both countries a permanent source of 
disquiet and industrial unrest. The agrarian interests in Germany 
resent the lowering of the duties upon food. The industries called into 
existence in Russia by this excessive protection have, since it was with- 
drawn, languished and become a chronic source of industrial 
disturbance. 

But there is another danger attached to retaliation. 
Monetary peculiar to the financial position of Great Britain. We 
the World. ^""^ ''^^ monetary creditors of the world, and there is a 

debt of something like ;^30o,ooo,ooo upon which 
interest is payable in this country by the Government of India. These 
obligations rank next, in point of credit and price, to the obligations of 
the Imperial Government, and if India failed to pay her periodical 
interest, Consols would be a good many points lower than they are 
now. The balance of trade between India and this country is adverse 
to the former, the imports into the United Kingdom from India being 
about ;^r 5,000,000 less than our exports to that country. How then 
is this balance, and the annual indebtedness of India in addition, paid ? 
India exports to America, Germany, France, Belgium, and Italy far 
more than they import to her, and the last four countries, by the 
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import of manufactured goods into this country, pay a latge proportiofl 
of ihe annual interest due to the British holder of Indian stock. Our 
international trade is not only a great system of commerce, but it is a 
delicate and effective instrument by which the indebtedness of the 
world to us is periodically discharged. To prohibit manufactured 
imports from these countries may be pleasing to the protected manu- 
facturer, but it will not be appreciated by the largest money market in 
Europe. 

I have so far dealt only with external difficulties. Now let me say 
a word on the internal and political evils which must result from giving 

to any government a general power of adopting a war of 

Internal and tariffs. I believe that our party and Parliamentary 

Political Evils, system is now singularly free from corruption. Can 

it remain so if the new policy is pushed in party 
politics ? There is and there must be a certain " quid pro quo " for 
assistance and services rendered. What form will this recompense 
take for the future ? We won a great victory the other day at Roches- 
ter. We had an admirable candidate, and under any conditions he 
was safe. But fiscal reform thrust its malign influence into the fray. 
There' were great cement works at Rochester. They were 
subjected to competition from Germany ; so the contest turned 
not on the merits of the Unionist and Imperialist cause, but 
on a tax on cement. When the next election comes, I shall 
be sorry for the Unionist candidate if there is no tax on the 
import of cement. The next constituency to Rochester is a continuous 
hop garden. They have long been subjected to foreign competition. 
If cement is helped, why not hops ? Then there is a constituency of 
orchards. If hops are aided, why not apples ? And so on, it will go 
right from one end of the country to the other. Political parties will 
not be supported according to the merits of their creeds and opinions, 
but according to the assistance the Government of the day could give 
to the interests of the locality. This is not an imaginary danger. It is 

what is occurring in every country. I came across two 

No Imaginary remarkable utterances on this subject — one by a great 

Danger. English manufacturer, as to what will happen here, and 

the other by a great American publicist as to what has 
occurred there. The statements dovetailed into one another. The 
English manufacturer is Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, a gentleman of great 
business and organising power, and this is what lie said at Bolton last 
month : " Give us Protection, and we manufacturers will show you 
something in the way of trusts, rings, and syndicates that you little 
dream of. The Free Trade policy has alone protected the people of 

England from the proceedings of trusts and rings. 

rh "^ h^^\"^^' -^s^'s^^ us of foreign competition, and you will have an 

Opinion. experience you will not enjoy. Protection would change 

the entire course of business. With the possibility of 
gettmg a duty put upon things which are necessary to your competitors, 
and the possibility of keeping duty off the things that are necessary to 
you, lobbying would become more important to the manufacturer than 
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the slow process of the factory. I can make more money in an evening 
in the House of Commons by arranging for the taxation of my opponents' 
necessities, and for the maintenance of a free market for myself, than I 
can make by honest industry in a month." The well-known writer, Mr. 
Frankland Pierce, of New York, in a work entitled, " Protective Tariffs 

and Public "Virtue," states : " We have given our legislators • 
American power to transfer millions of dollars, from the hands of 
Testimony, the people to the pockets of a few hundred Napoleons of 

finance, by a single Congressional enactment. A more 
stupendous instrument of corruption was never conceived by the 
perverse ingenuity of man than this power conferred upon Congress. 
Place 300 or 400 Republicans and Democrats of proved honesty in 
Congress, continue them there for a few years, and a considerable 
proportion of their number will shortly yield to the temptation to make 
money out of the tariff legislation." 

I have spoken to you at great length, and I hope all 

One of present will feel, even if they differ from me, that I have 

Two Things, not arrived at conclusions hostile to the new fiscal 

departure without full knowledge and investigation. The 
situation is perplexing and troublous. If this agitation continues, one 
of two things must occur. Either Protection will become the fiscal 
policy of this country, or the Unionist party will be smashed to pieces. 
I will bear no hand in either catastrophe. There are many here, I 
understand, who approve and support these new ideas. I can make 
to them no concession ; and, on the other hand, whilst I am more in 
accord with my Radical opponents upon tariff matters, I cannol abate 
one jot or tittle of my general poUtical opinions to gain their votes. In 
political life loyalty is the one attribute I value — loyalty to my party, to 
my constituents, to my convictions, and to myself. I have found no 
difficulty hitherto in combining these obligations, and if now fjiey 
diverge, it ib not I who have broken away from the creed and traditions 
of the past. I have no desire to be in public life unless I am free to 
act according to my convictions. I do not believe in Protection. If 
you do, you should get a candidate for the next Parliament who can 
sincerely give effect to those wishes. Painful as it is to me to make the 
suggestion, I think that is the only course open to you. For thirty-five 
years you have sent me to the House of Commons ; and in conse- 
quence of your unfaltering kindness and support I have received 
office, emoluments and honours far beyond what I ever expected 
or believed I merited. Deeply grateful as I am to you for your 
past favours, I to-night make to you the best return I can. I ask 
for no vote of confidence nor approval of my past course of action, 
but I ask you, and I implore you, to think not only for yourselves 
but for those coming after you ; think of, and through, the specious 
schemes— dangled before you ; think, above all, of the irrevocable 
nature of any decision once come to in support 
Irrevocable ^f jj^g proposed change. There is no instance, save one, 
Change. * '"^ ^^^ whole history of Protection, in which a nation 
>v)th representative institutions, having qnce adopted that 
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system, was able to free itself from the fetters so imposed. This 
country did so change, but it required the awful calamity of the Irish 
famine to work the revolution. The spectacle of millions of men, 
women, and children perishing of hunger in an island, and any quantity 
of food waiting to come in from outside — man's perversity alone standing 
between life and death — was too much for the national conscience. 
Ireland's agony broke the fetters Protection had rivetted upon your 
commerce and industry, and now you are asked once more to handcuff 
yourselves. I can be no party to that penalising process. If the 
change be effected, it will not be long before the blighting and withering 
influence of a retrogade system will be felt by your trade, your employ- 
ment, your commerce, and your finances. Then, perhaps, you will 
recall with no unkindly thoughts the advice and warning of one who, 
for more than a generation, did his best to safeguard and to perpetuate 
your welfare. 
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Mr, Asquith 

at Newcastle-on=Tyne. 

24/// OCTOBJiR, 1903. 



I'l'IIANK you with all my heart for the warmth of your greeting, 
and I assure you it is to mc an intense gratification to see 
gathered here such a magnilkent demonstration of the strength 
and vitality of the Liberalism of Tyneside. \Ve arc met, as I under- 
stand, not primarily for the ordinary purposes of a political demon- 
stration, though they will not be left out of sight, but we are met to take 
our share in the (.lelVnco of principles which wo believe to be vital to 
our national prosperity and our Imperial union; principles which have 
been suddenly atlac ked — I say suddenly, because a year ngo no one 
would have dreamed 6f the situation in which we now 
lai lond^th '^' '"""^' ourselves — suddenly attacked, I say, by a powerful 
Government. ^"*^ formidable statesman, while the Government of the 
day surveys his operations not merely with benevolent 
neutrality, but with undisguised sympathy, and do not conceal from us 
their intention, if the assault bhould turn out to be successful, and the 
stronj^hold should fall, of joining hands in the hour of triumph with 
the attacking foree, and sharing with it in the glory, and, I suppose, 
in the spoils of vietory. It is at first sight a paradox and a novelty 
that we of the Liberal party should be upon the defensive, while our 
opponents are for the moment the advocates of movement. But, 
remember, movement is of two kinds. There is movement forwards, 
and there is movement backwards, and, for my part, I do not think 
that Liberals were ever better employed than in resisting, with every 
means at our disposal, this attempt to drag our country back into 
the dan^'eis and errors of a discredited past. 

Now I propose to occupy a little of your time this afternoon 
by an examination — a reasoned examination — of the arguments which 
are urged in support of this new departure in the direction of 
what I believe to be old fallacies. Let me warn you in ad\ance 
that the road in some i)artks owing to the nature of the subject, ij 
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a little steep and rugged ; it is entirely uncarpoted with the flowers 
of rhetoiic ; and I must, therefore, appeal in a special measure — 

I am sure not in \ain — to your patience and indul- 
Protection gence. More than a fortnight ago, Mr. Chamberlain 
Up-to-Date. formulated at Glasgow the main articles of this new- 
creed of Protection up-to-date. He has favoured you at 
Newcastle, this week, with a second and revised version, with some 
unimportant additions, with some very significant omissions, but 
substantially, and in its main features, unchanged. What are 
these main features ? ^Vhat are the assumptions which underlie this 
new pohcy, and which, if they can be shown to be untrue, must bring 
down with them the whole structure to the ground ? Let me state them 
as fairly and as tersely as I can. In the first place, Mr. Chamberlain 
tells you that during the last thirty years — quoting his Newcastle words 
— " our general, our export trade" — observe, in passing, he uses the 

two terms as if synonymous — has remained practically 

• jT^f"''^' stagnant ; while, at the same time, there has been an 

Contentions, al^froing influx of foreign manufactures. Secondly, Mr. 

Chamberlain tells you that, in the maintenance and 
extension of our Colonial markets, both as sources of our supply and as 
places for the disposal of our own goods, is to be found the only 
remedy, it being assumed — that lies at the very root of the matter — 
that the Colonies are prepared to give us preferential treatment. Lastly, 
Mr. Chamberlain tells you it is both practicable and expedient to 
bring about the result by taxing foreign food and m.anufactures, and, 
at the same time, by the remission of the duties on sugar and tea, to 
secure that no British citizen shall be a farthing worse off. These, I 
think, are the fundamental assumptions of the new policy. I propose 
to traverse them all. 

May I remark that Mr. Chamberlain has a curious view — which, I 
think, is singular to himself — of the part which figures ought to play in 
an inquiry of this kind ? He said at Nevvcastle, " No one denies my 
facts ; all they can do is to quarrel over my figures." To me, I confess, 

the distinction between facts and figures, in a connection 

A Novel of this kind, is entirely a novel one. For instance, when 

Distinction, the question is, as it is, whether our trade during a 

certain period of time has increased, or decreased, or re- 
mained stationary, there, surely, you have an arithmetical problem 
which can be determined, and determined onlv, by the evidence of 
figures. Or take a still more striking illustration. Mr. Chamberlain 
tells you at Newcastle that when he has removed three- quarters 
of th*^ duty on tea, you will be able to buy as much for a penny 

as you could previously buy for twopence. Great 
Protectionist are the mnrvels, magic are the miracles, of Pro- 
Arithmetic, tectionist arithmetic. Why, by removing a portion, or 

even the whole of the duty, tlie selling price of a com- 
modity like tea should be reduced by one-half, I should be _i;lad if 
Mr. Chamberlain would explain. \\'e have to content ourselves with 
the reflection that, while facts are facts, figures are not fact?, but only 
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illustrations. With this preliminary caution, let me proceed for a fe'V 
moments to an examination of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals. 

First, our " general trade," he tells us, has remained stagnant for 
thirty years. A day or two after Mr. Chamberlain enunciated this 
proposition at Glasgow, I took the opportunity of pointing out that, in 
using general and export trade as though they were convertible terms, 
Mr. Chamberlain entirely ignores the whole of our home 
Steady and x^t^^q^ which, according to the estimate of the Board of 
Progress. Trade, measured by the statistics of wages, is from five 
to six times greater than our export trade. I further 
pointed out that, judged by any indication you like to take, this home 
trade has been steadily growing. Look at the income-tax returns, the 
deposits in the savings banks, the accumulation of capital ; look at the 
rate of wages ; look at the purchasing power of a sovereign. Judged 
by any one of these tests, you have all the indications of Steady and 
continuous progress. Let me give you two additional figures. There 
is no doubt that during the last thirty years there has been a consider- 
able diminution in our agricultural population, though, let me say 
parenthetically, the way to bring back the people to the land, 
which we all desire if we could find it, is not to revive the state of 
things that prevailed before the repeal of the Corn Laws, when 
the agricultural labourer had to work for ys. a week. But, if 
you take two of the largest industries concerned in our home 
trade, you will find striking evidence of the truth of the proposi- 
tion I uttered a few days ago. Take the building trade. 
Building which is purely a domestic trade. Thirty years ago the 
Trade. number of persons employed was 580,000; in 1901 it 
was 940,000. Take, again, another trade to which 
reference has been made by the Chairman, and of which you have a 
peculiar and intimate knowledge, I mean the coal trade. That trade 
is to a large extent a domestic trade, because, as you know, it is only a 
comparatively small proportion of your coal production— not, at the 
outside, more than one-third — that you export. In 187 1, the number 
of persons employed in coal mining was 315,000; in 
Coal-mining 1900, it was 650,000, So that, taking two typical 
Industry, domestic industries, I show you in one case a growth of 
60 percent., and in another more than 100 per cent. — I 
need not say to you outstripping enormously the normal increase in the 
population of the country. These are facts which surely ought not to 
be ignored, and, cannot be ignored by any. fair-minded controversialist, 
when you are discussing the question of the trade of the country for 
the past thirty years. 

Mr. Chamberlain points to the prosperity of Protectionist countries, 
which he says has increased more rapidly than our own, lie admits 
that the circumstances of the United States are exceptional. He does 
not go into the case of Germany — I wish he would — I wish he would 
tell us by applying what test— the comfort of the people, the accumula- 
tion of wealth, the rate of wages, the hours of work, the average 
standard of life— he makes out that the Protectionist population of 
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Germany is a more favoured one than the Free Trade population of 

this country. But since he was at Glasgow, in the 
A Protectionist interval betweeen Glasgow and Newcastle, Mr. Chamber- 
Paradise, lain has discovered another Protectionist paradise. It is 

Sweden. Nowj as regards that, only two days ago I was 
turning over the Consular report for last year from Gothenburg, and a 
more doleful piece of reading I have rarely come across for years. 
And, only yesterday, I expect some of you saw it in the papers, there 
was a letter from a gentleman well qualified to speak, Mr. Bayley, who 
employs labour both in this country and in Sweden. It was a most 
significant story. He said they began in Sweden with a small import 
duty on maize, witli the result that their trade in bacon, which up to 
that time had been a valuable one, was taken away from them, owing to 
the increased cost of feeding pigs, by Free-trading Denmark, and in the 
course of twenty years the average cost of living in Sweden had risen 
20 per cent. Emigration had increased in the same time 50 per cent. ; 
and, as regards wages, Mr. Bayley tells us that he, employing the same 
class of labour to do the same class of work, pays 40 per cent, less 
wages in Sweden than in London. I don't think the example of Sweden 
is one likely to encourage the working classes of this country to change 
their fiscal system. 

Now Mr. Chamberlain says Lrade has been stagnant for the last 
thirty years. I have said that, if you confine yourself to our exports 
over-sea alone, you cannot judge of the dimensions, and, therefore, you 
cannot judge of the rrowth or diminution of our trade, by looking at 
the exportation of goods alone. We do for foreign countries in the way 
of trade a great deal more than sending manufactures to them. We 

perform for them one of the most remunerative of all 

Carrying commercial services — we do the carrying of their goods 

Trade. backwards and forwards over sea. And the Board of 

Trade estimate is that the annual value to this country of 
the carrying services we render amounts to go millions. Those 90 
millions ought to be added to your exports if you are to form any fair 
judgment of what they amount to. This is not the academic view of a 
recluse or an economist. Take the case of the only mercantile 
country into whose trade this element of sea-carriage enters in anything 
like the same proportion as ours. Take Norwa)', which has a large 
mercantile marine. You find in Norway, if you study the returns, 

exactly the same phenomena, though on a smaller scale 

Two than here. The imports for each year seem largely to 

Illustrations, exceed the exports. Why is that ? Because Norway is 

receiving, just as we receive, payment for the service 
of her mercantile marine. Take, on the other hand, the United 
States of America. Their mercantile marine has dwindled until 
it is only a half of what it was thirty years ago. What is the 
result ? Other nations have to do their sea-carriage for them, we in 
particular, and that is one of the great causes why their exports exceed 
the imports, because they have to pay in the form of exports to us for 
carrying their goods over the sea. I say you cannot leave out of 
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account this 90 millions sterling. Mr. Chamberlain never refers to it 
at all. But, what is still more important, and it is a steadily growing 

amount, is that, in the course of these thirty years with 

TonnagtTof ^^^^^ ^^ ^""^ dealing, our tonnage of ships has increased 

British Ships. t>y 100 per cent. It has increased from something like 

five to ten millions of tons, and in proportion to that 
increase in the amount of shipping has been the increase in the 
volume of trade done. I ought not really to labour a point like this 
on Tyneside, but T should like to emphasise what Lord Durham has 
said, that it is extraordinary that Mr. Chamberlain should, in this place, 
have said nothing about coal-mining or shipping. I would like to put 
figures before you regarding Tyneside itself. This is a question that 
affects you, and affects you peculiarly. Through the kindness of a 
friend, I have been able to get one or two facts about the progress of 
things on Tyneside during the last thirty yfears. The population has 

risen during that time 60 per cent., enormously in 

Sh^Wldhiff ^^'^^^^ °f ^^^ general rate in the country; you have 

Centre. become one of the greatest shipbuilding centres in the 

world'; you are, I believe, the greatest centre in the 
■world, and I am told the cheapest, for repairing ships ; and the tonnage 
cleared in the Tyne has risen between 1870 and 1900 from 4,500,000 
to 8,000,000, or nearly 100 per cent. Is it not a very odd thing for a 
great statesman to come to Tyneside to utter a jeremiad over the decay 
of British trade, to ignore entirely the very industry which, during the 
last thirty years has been making on your banks such gigantic strides ? 
Well, now, these two criticisms remain, as I say, entirely unanswered. — - 

The third, Mr. Chamberlain attempts to deal with. I was bold 
enough to say ,that it was unpardonable on the part of a person of 
Mr. Chamberlain's position to take, as the starting-point of comparison, 

the year 1872. I meant, of course, not morally unpar- 

Commerce donable, but unpardonable from the standard of intellec- 

in 1872. tual integrity. Mr. Chamberlain says 1872 was a 

booming year, and he compares that booming year with 
1902, which, he says, was also a booming year. It is rather satisfactory 
to find at the end of thirty years of stagnant trade you have got to a 
booming year. It is still more satisfactory for us in these days of our 
fiscal decay to know that the year 1903 shows vastly improved results 
even over the booming year 1902. But, as I was going to say, my 
objection to 1872 is not that it was a booming year, but that it was a 
year of artificially inflated prices, as was 1873, with the causes of which 
the economist is familiar, mainly the Franco-Gf;rman War. If you were 
to figure out the exports of 1902 at the price of 1872, you will find they 
work out at an increase of the export trade between the two years of some- 
thinglike 150 or 160 millions. Therefore, it is obvious to the merest tyro 
that 1872 was absolutely a misleading year. Mr. Chamberlain appears 
to dimly recognise that when he says, jauntily, he will take any other year. 

But does he ? With great appearance of argumentative 

Quinquennial generosity he takes a period of five years. He takes 

periods. from 187 1 to 1875 as a starting-point, and 1896 
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to rgoo as tt»s temuaos ai tl»e other ead. Why, I wondw? 
Yoa have been told iSja is a mefeatdii^ yew for computson; Aen 
vhy satedrate for it a patiod of five yaais iiIimJi indades iSja and 
iS;^. viuch is sdfl mote m^eadntg;. It fe easy to wo* oat saras ia 
thatNrar. Tbe i^ult s diat in the fiist period the esKpoits v^ate Tahied 
at 315 nuQioos, and in tbe second period at 309 nulfioas, and we hxve 
lost 6 miQkKis ssadii^. BatI caaMdosamsfiketlattoa Iwittgife 
joQ anodia^sam windi b, I dunl^ voj mucfa moie tra^tirotdkj. In- 
stead of die free leurs enfic^ i$;5> tabe t^ fi^^ years ending iS;a^ a 
notnul p»nd cif oninfiatied prices, and bow do^ it'w^«k oat? 
17:2 iaiIHo»85 as against ^09 nuDiwis, a gain of 37 miUkKas instead of a 
loss of 6 millioQs. Or, if Toa take the five yeais ending 1901, the 
comparison w^oold be between 172 miOioas and 21^ t^BioKs, a net 
annual gain of 4^5 milfioiK stetfii^. 

Jklr. Quucnbarbin ooonters upsMi ma by s»ing I have made a 

^gantic mfetate^ Whatis it? It oonsisis a]^si«ady ia dn^ diat I 

said in caksdaiing die vohime and profitab^iess of oar ov«ar~sea tnde 

yog should take into account the imports as w^ as the exports. Mr. 

Olambalain dien induces m a #ib&k«» «/ «db»r«&-sR. 

^*?^^*^ wfaidi is a dangerous logical process, becaise die 

^^1^ atemdity is apt to lecoii on the tedocer. He says-~ 

and tbB is a pretty sfoiy — Ae imports and exports 

tog^faer aie S06 miflions, of wiadi tfie imports are saSmiBions. Tbea 

be imi^gines a sadda[i catastn^ihe^ wberdnevarmyi wooki be bioa^ 

to a standstill die fiiniaces all blown on^ eroi tbe bbdcsmidis* dtops 

sBent. What woold ha|^>ai? We shoold, Mr. Chambabin said, s^ 

luLTe die in^ports as. now of 33S millioiK^ abhov^ we sboold be 

esqpoitii^ nodiin^ and we sboold also have to import all that is at 

presaat sa{^plied by home prodnctiQD, and our imports woold rise to 

1,900 nullions, wfatcfa is two and a balf times as mndi 

T._^l^aj. *5 **™ presait S06 millions of exports and imports 

"o^!^ combined. One does not know wbe^ to b^^n. It is 

p»fectly true, in the imposdUe case of the countty 

beii^iedaced to a soddoi industrial paia^f^ that die nation mi^ 

go <Hi for a ^Mxt time lining 00 tbe lesoorces it had accumulated, uid 

importii^ capital it bad inxested in foie%n coontries; but diat wooM 

soon be ot». and after diat bowis it g^oing to getits 1,900 nuDiois of 

imports? Who is grang to send tb»n b»e? For wbat are tb^ g»i^ 

tos»idtbanb»e? iJr. Qiambabdn seenas to ima^ne diat a Tast 

ctHumim&j 0^43 miUions <rf^ people can §0 (»i living indefinitdy on a 

gigantic system of int^national outdoor i^i^. Soi^ be oi^it to 

leareimaginationsof that kind to economists of the Stamp of Mr. Bonar 

Law, wbo, appueadj, can only account for die steady and continaoas 

inotease of oar imports ot'» oar eqiotts by die bypodiesxs tlMit we are 

penmanently UTing <ki out credit. 

Now fet TK g^ to tbe T»y root of dds inatt», because 

Bc^oeais of boe, invohred in this proposition, you come aonoss die 

Pratedkoism. two ^ceat bugbeais of die new Protectionist. What are 

they? Ilie first fe die suj^posed dedine of oar export 
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trade, and the second is the increase of our foreign imported manufac- 
tures. I think you will agree with me that wherever you come across the 
Protectionist, in the street, or wherever it may be, these are the two 
points with which lie endeavours to meet you. Let me examine them 
both. First, the supposed decline of our export trade. As I have 
shown, it is not a fact, if figures and facts can be taken for this purpo.se 
as one and the same thing. It is not a fact that our export trade is 
declining, or is even stagnant. It is making very substantial and very 
satisfactory progress — I am speaking of it as a whole. The only way 
in which, with any plausibility, the proposition can be made out is by 
omitting our exports of coal. Now, just let me take the case of coal. 
A very interesting paper has been published this week by the Board of 
'I'rade on the subject. The j/roductionof coal in the United Kingdom 
in 1902 was 227 millions of tons. It is one-third of the 
Coal as an whole world's production. Sixty millions of that we 
Export. exported, and the balance, between two-thirds and three- 
quarters, was retained for home consumption. I am 
not an ex[jert, I am speaking in the presence of many men 
much better qualified than I am to talk about this thing ; but 
I say that, of the priee of coal at the pit's mouth, something like 
80 jK-r cent. ou;4ht to he attributed to labour. Is there any other 
manufacture into which labour enters in a larger degree into 
value than in the <ase of coal ? And what is the destination of the 
coal that we export .■' Some, I believe, think — Mr. Balfour seems to 
think — that it goes mainly to feed the forges of our foreign rivals. 
That is not the case. You know better than that. You know that a 
very large part— some people estimate it as high as one half — of the 
whole of our export coal goes for the purposes of our own mercantile 
marine. It is exported to enable British steamships to do the 
r;arrying trade of. the world from one port to another. And, as my 
friend Mr. D. A. 'Ihomas has pointed out — and he is a great expert 
upon this matter — if it were not for the fact that we are able to fill our 
ships with this exported coal upon their outward journey any home- 
ward cargo that was brought back at all must be brought back at a 
much higher rale of freight ; so that, whatever test you apply, I submit 
to you that coal ought to be included amongst our exported manu- 
factures. 

I do not deny— no Free Trader denies — that Pro- 
Protectionist tectionist Tarififs are a hindrance to the natural extension 
Tariffs. and distribution of the worlrl's industry. They involve, 
they may involve, particular trades, which are especially 
aimed at ])y them, in loss, and even under conceivable circumstances in 
decay, thouj,'h I venture to say here — and I hope my challenge will be 
taken up— tlial, in nine cases out of ten at least, where you can show 
an industry in this country which used to export largely and now 
exports little or not at all, the explanation is to be found not so much 
in the o|)eration of hostile tariffs as in other causes, such as their 
defective methods of production and want of adaptiveness. We 
liy,vc often had trotted out on Protectionist platforms, and in 
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Tin-Plate Protectionist newspapers, the case of the tin-plate trade- 
Trade, a very good illustration, too. The tin-plate trade in 
South Wales was very severely struck by the McKinley 
Tariff in the United States, because the people there, being then our 
principal market, were foolish enough to enhance the cost of tin plates 
to the bulk of the pipulation for the benefit of a small class, the 
producers, in their own country. What is the result ? The tin-plate 
people, in consonance with the best traditions of British industry, 
instead of treating theiir trade as dead and buried, and writing its 
epitaph, looked out for new fields and new markets, and they have got 
them ; and, though even now the export is not so great as it was ten 
years ago, the leeway is rapidly being made up, and that trade, partly 
through the enterprise of those engaged in it, and partly through the 
addiiional skill imported into its processes, has once more recovered its 
position as amongst the great export trades of the country. 

Before I finish what I have to say about that, let me just say 
these two things. Such decline as there has been in certain branches 
of our export trade was, whether you had Protection or not in foreign 
countries, to a great extent inevitable, because countries 
German and uj^g fjjg United States and Germany, which, as Mr. 
Progress Chamberlain admits, were in an inferior industrial con- 
dition, were bound, as time went on, to develop their 
resources and provide with their own manufactures what was needed 
for their own domestic consumption. My second remark is this. 
The remedy which you hear so much about, namely, retaliation, his 
been proved by experience to be in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
either absolutely futile, or an actual aggravation of the mischief it was 
designed to cure. I should like to quote one passage about that from 
a book which we are all reading, the life of a great man by a 
great writer. You will find in that great biography of Mr. Glad- 
stone this passage, which describes Mr. Gladstone's experience 
when he was at the Board of Trade between 1841 and 
Mr. Gladstone 1845. He says this: " We were anxiously and eagerly 
Retaliation, endeavouring to make tariff treaties with many foreign 
countries, France, Prussia, Portugal, and the state of our 
tariff, even after the law of 1842, was then such as to supply us with 
plenty of material for liberal offers. Notwithstanding this, we failed in 
every case. I doubt whether we advanced the cause of Free Trade by 
a single inch." That is the account of an actual attempt to do what 
Mr. Chamberlain, and indeed Mr. Balfour, are inviting us to do — to 
use retaliation as a means of negotiation. Mr. Gladstone made another 
reference to this policy in a speech delivered in Leeds in 1881, when 
he said, " There is a great Christian precept that, if a man strikes you 
on one cheek you should turn him the other. But the Protectionist 
precept is this : that if somebody smites you on the one cheek you 
should smite yourself on the other." That is, in a nutshell, the whole 
gospel of retaliation. 

Now let me come for one moment to the other bugbear, the in- 
crease of foreign imports, particularly of foreign manufactures, into 
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this country, Mr, Chamberlain tells you that, in thirty 
"r^oreign V^^^^i the annual imports of manufactures, which could 
Manufactures. J'^st as well have been made in this country, have in- 
creased by 86 millions. He goes on to say that that 
involves a loss of half, of 43 millions, to the working classes of tliis 
country in wages. Well, when one reads a statement like that, 
one does not know where one is, on one's head or one's heels. 
In the first place it is not true. It is not true that this 86 mil- 
lions of manufactmvis ccnld be just as well made here. A 
great many of them are things which, under any circumstances, 
foreign manufacturers could make cheaper and better than we could 
make them ourselves, and one of the great advantages of Kree Trade is 
that, instead of having to make these things ourselves, which other 
people can make better for us, we can in our turn devote ourselves to 
making other things which we can make better than they can, and 
exchange the proceeds one against the other. In the next place — it is 
a familiar criticism — a very large proportion of what are called foreign 
manufactures are only manufactures in the sense that 
Semi-Raw they are raw material in the intermediate state. Some 
Material. thing has been dene to them, but they are brought here 
in Older that British industiy may exercise other 
processes upon them. Whether it comes here in the shape of hides or 
leather, as iron ore or pig-iron, it is equally available as material upon 
which British material and British labour is to be expended. The real 
truth is that, while there is undoubtedly a constant redittribution going 
on as between different industries, there is no evidence whatever m this 
importation of foreign manufactures of any displacement of British 
capital or British labour. I believe there are many men here who will 
bear me out, when I say the industry of this country may be moie 
remuneratively employed in performing what I may call the higher and 
more advanced steps of the processes of manufacture than in performing 
the earlier and cruder steps. 

Our annual excess, according to the Board of Trade, in imports 
over exports is 160 millions sterling. How are they paid for? In the 
course of ten years that means 1,600 millions sterling. 
Excess of j-jag tj^at all been supplied to us, as Mr. Bonar Law 
'^xporteT'^'^ seems to think, upon credit ? It has been received in 
payment for goods supplied, for services rendered, and 
for interest due to the people of this country. So far (rom the 
86 millions, at which Mr. Chamberlain shudders, repiesenting a loss of 
43 millions in wages to the British workmen, every halfpenny of it 
represents the payment fc r something which either British capital has 
invested, or which British workmen have expended their industry upon. 
If any other view were true, it would be difificult to understand how it 
is that, during the period Mr, Chamberlain selects of thirty years, 
pauperism has decreased from four and a half per cent, to two and a 
half p(r cent., while, if )0u take the five years ending 1897. and com- 
pare them with the five ytars ending 1902, you will find that the 
unemployed, so far as Trade Union returns go, ha\e fallen from 5-4 to 
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3'3 per cent. They talk about putting a lo per cent. 

Effect of Duty ^j^y ^^ these things. What would be the result ? I 

MMiufactufes. ^^^ *^^' y°" ^" ^ sentence. If the lo per cent, duty 

excludes the foreign goods you will get no revenue from 

your tax. That, I think, is plain. If it does not exclude foreign goods, 

the consumer will pay more in the shape of price than he did before, 

and to that extent the effective demand for other goods will be 

diminished. 

I am going to deal very briefly with Mr. Chamber- 
Colonial Iain's second proposition. At Tynemouth, the other 
Preference, day, Mr. Chamberlain referred to the Canadian prefer- 
ence, the offer of preference by South Africa, and, 
assuming that Australia and New Zealand are going to do the same, he 
goes on to say, " Will you bear in mind that all this has been done 
without any return ? Is it not a mean thing afterwards to say, when 
the Colonists come and ask for something in return, ' You are asking 
too much ' ? " I have a very plain answer to that question. If the 
Colonists were asking — which I do not believe for a moment that they 
are — that I should assent to a scheme which would increase the cost of 
bread and meat in every household in Great Britain I should say, 
"You are asking too much." I will not go in detail into the old and 
much-discussed question of Canadian preference. Only a year ago Mr. 
Chamberlain told the Colonial Premiers that, however great its senti- 
mental value, its substantial results had been altogether disappointing. 
The facts have not changed, certainly the figures have not, between 
that time and this. In the five years of this preference, English 
imports into Canada increased from six millions to nine millions, but 
those from the United States increased from 14 millions to 22 millions. 
Mr. Chamberlain, you will note, does not suggest 
pj ^*° ^^, that the Colonies are going to let us compete on even 
Colonies, terms with their oprn manufactures, and he tells you that 
the utmost you can hope for at present is to wrest from 
the foreigner the 26 millions of imports he sends into our Colonies, and 
out of that 26 millions no less than 16 is trade done by foreign countries 
with Canada, in respect to which we already receive a preference of 
33 per cent. Mr. (^Ihamberlain has watered down his Glasgow proposal 
that the Colonies should prevent the setting up of new industries which 
could come into competition with our own — a proposal scouted 
throughout the whole length and breadth of the British Empire as soon 
as it was uttered — to one that they should not be " encouraged to 
manufacture goods for which they have no natural aptitude." Well, 
that is the doctrine of Free Trade. If you had Free Trade, not 
preferential tariffs between the Colonies and ourselves, that is exactly 
what would happen. There is no ground whatever for thinking that the 
Colonies are prepared to give us a preference that would be of any 
substantial value whatever to our trade. 

One word and one word only as to his third proposition — 
the new scheme of taxation under which nobody is to be a farthing 
worse off than before. Will a tax upon bread, a tax upon 
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TaxK^on ^^^^' ^ ^^^ "P°" •^^'''y produce— will it or will it not 
l^^°" '^^^ "P?" '^® consumer? Lord Goschen has shown 

conclusively, in a speech which Mr. Chamberlain made 
no serious attempt to answer, that it will and that it must. But Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, although he does not appear to be aware of it, 
implicitly admits that it does. I am going to put these two questions 
to him, which 1 hope he will oblige me by answering. If the taxation 
does not fall on the consumer why does he exempt maize, and why 
does he exempt bacon ? Now we are fortunate enough to know the 
reason, because Mr. Chamberlain has told us why he has dealt with 
these commodities in an exceptional way. Maize, he sfiys, is the food 
of some of the poorest of our people ; bacon is a staple food of the 
majority of the population. But if the consumer does not pay, if the 
foreigner pays, why should not the foreigner pay on what is the food of 
the poorest? That is my first question. I am going to put him 
another, which I hope he will also answer at the same time. Why, if 
these taxes do not fall on the consumer, does he take credit for the 
gain which will accrue to the consumer when he removes the tax on 
sugar and on tea? If the consumer does not pay what advantage is it 
to him ? 

One final criticism I will make upon the scheme. How is it going 
to be set upon its legs and brought into practical action ? Mr. Cham- 

berlain told us at Tynemouth, and it is a most extra- 

to be^^ ordinary process. First of all, there is to be a gigantic 

Adopted. conference of all the trades of the United Kingdom. 

Capital and labour, masters' federations and workmen's 
unions, every rank and stage in the hierarchy of production, from the 
highest to the lowest, from coal and iron, cotton and wool, down to 
the makers of thimbles and the stuffers of dolls. They are all to 
come together throtigh their chosen experts, each is to urge the 
interests and claims of his own industry, to present the irreducible 
minimum of the preference which it demands or will accept. Think 
of it ! Think of the tumult of voices ! Think of the jostling of 
interests ! Think of the intriguing and the lobbying ! Think of 
the irresistible temptation to enlist on the side of this or that 
industry every form of social or political influence ! And out of all 
this tangle and rivalry, out of this confused competitive chaos, some 
serene and impartial power is to evolve a tariff which will satisfy 
everybody, which will disappoint nobody, and which will establish 
an even preference for all ! But that is only one side of the 
picture. Side by side with the Conference of Trade you ihust have a 
Congress of the Empire. Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, 
the Crown Colonies, all must be represented. They in their turn, and 

from their separate points of view, are to elaborate a 

Antagonistic scheme which will reconcile the divergent and antagonistic 

Interests. interests of different parts of the Empire. They will not 

be content with the crude proposals of Glasgow. You 
will find, as I have proved more than once, what neither Mr. Chamber- 
lain nor his followers have attempted to answer ; you will find you 
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cannot make an approach to an effective and equitable syBtem of 

Preference unless you tax not only the food, but the raw materials, 

from foreign countries. Well, then, gentlemen, the results of these two 

. confabulations are to be brought together for final 

Mid'"*' '^^'^'"ony. What a vista of bickering and jealousy 1 And' 

'Jealousy, what a prospect for the future of mutual misunderstand- 

' iiig and endless series of demands for reconsideralioii 

and revision. And what is the corpus vile upon which this gigantic 

experiment in political vivisection is to be tried? It is not one but two 

of the most complex and delicate organisms in the world — British, trade 

and the British Empire. I venture to say to these rash practitioners,; 

not.only in your name, or in the nams of the Liberal JParty, but in the 

name of the country and the Empire, " Hands off 1 " 

,. While we oppose with all our force these ill-considered propo8alf>> 
fallacious, as we believe them, in argument, disastrous in practice, let no 
one suppose that the only alternative is to wrap ourselves in the inertia 
of a complacent optimisrn. We Liberals do not deny, we assert, not for 
the first nor for the hundredth time, that both in the 
Alternative '"^"^"s'"^^ ^"<^ social spheres there' are evils which cry 
Policy. aloud for redress. We want, first and foreniost, a recon- 
struction of our educatipnal system from the bottom to 
the top, upon a just and even and democratic foundation, and adapted 
in all its stages to the Requirements of our trade, our country, our age.v! 
We want, further, a selrious attempt to grapple with the problems of the 
tenure and the taxation of land, both in the 'country and in the towns. 
Above all, we want the substitution of insight and foresight, of prudence, 
and economy, for waste, for rashness, for blundering, in the framing 
and conduct of our national policy. We want a change, both in spirit 
and in method, both of measures and of men, In»a word, we want a 
new Parliament and a new Government, and with them the opening of 
a new chapter in the fortunes of our Empire, 
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Mr. Chamberlain 

at Liverpool, 

2^rH OCTOBER, 1903. 



IDF.SIRE to express to you the hearty thanks of Mrs. Chamberlain 
and of myself for the cordial welcome which you have given us to 
Liverpool, and to say that while I come here with great pleasure to talk 
to you on what 1 think to be the most important controversy of our 
time, I am especially pleased to think that I come at the invitation of 
a great working men's association. I shall tell you why directly, but in 
the first instance I want to put before you the position at which we have 
arrived. What is my cise ? What are the arguments by which I 
support it ? ^^'hat are the objections of my opponents ? 

Well, my case is that the trade of this country as 
Outline of measured — and I think it right to be mainly measured — 
the Case. by the exports of this country to foreign countries and 
to British ])Ossessions, has during the last twenty or 
thirty years been practically stationary, that our export trade to all those 
foreign countries which have arranged tariffs against us have enormously 
diminished, and at the same time their exports to us have enormously 
increased. Then it is part of my case that those foreign countries which 
h.ive adopted Protection have, in the elements by which you have been 
accustomed to test the prosperity of a nation, improved in a greater ratio 
and more rapidly than we have ourselves ; and I have also to point out 
that this tendency which has become so manifest in recent years is 
likely, as every sensible man of business knows, to be accentuated as 
time goes on. ^^'hatever may be our losses now on possible trade, our 
losses in the future are likely to be much greater if we continue our 
present system. And the reason for that is obvious. 

Not only are the old causes continuing to exist, but 

What is new causes are coming into operation. There is that 

Dumping? process the name for wliich wo have borrowed from the 

United St.ites, and which is known lo you as dumping. 

The fears which I have expressed witii regaid to it have been 

described— humorously described — liy Mr. Asquiih as dumpophobia. 

Well, I admire humour myself, I indulge in it occasionally, but when 
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a lawyer tries to be humorous about business, and knows nothing 
whatever of the subject, then I think I have not a high appreciation of 
his jokes. What is dumping? Dumping is the placing of the surplus 
of any manufacture in any country which is able to take it. Dumping 
takes place when the country which adopts it has a production which is 
larger than its own demand. Not being able to dispose of its surplus 
at home, it dumps it somewhere else. Now England, the United 
Kingdom, is the only country where this process can be carried on 
successfully, because we are the only country that keeps open ports. 
Every other country, all the great countries that is to say, if dumping 
takes place, immediately put on a tariff, large or small, to keep out 
these dumped articles. The peculiarity of the situation is that they 
are not sent in under conditions of fair competition. Their surplus 
stock is being got rid of below cost price, and just as you find a great 
surplus sale of some gigantic emporium may have the effect of ruining 
all the small shops in the neighbourhood, so that surplus sale of the 
products of all the producing countries in the world may very well ruin 
the trade of this country. 

Now, a curious thing which Mr, Asquith does not 
Dumping and seem to appreciate — a curious thing to him, but not to 
Depression, us — is that dumping only takes place seriously where the 
country that has recourse to it is in a state of depression. 
As long as any country is able to take up all its own supply for its own 
demand it does so, but when the time comes that trade is depressed, 
either in Germany, or in the United States, or in any other of these 
countries, then under our present system they do not do what we do 
under similar circumstances. They do not close their shops, blow out 
their furnaces, shut up their factories. No : they go on making in 
full proportion at the lowest possible price, and they sell the surplus 
for what it will fetch in England. A very good policy for them, a 
very bad policy for us, and as I look forward, in the ordinary course of 
things, to a time of depression which will follow a time of prosperity, 
which we have recently enjoyed, I think before very long Mr. Asquith 
may discover that dumpophobia is something really to be afraid of and 
not to be laughed at. 

Now, there is only one other fact to which I need 

Increasing (.g^jj yQ^^ attention as part of my case, of the foundation 

the Colonies, which I lay, and that is that during the time in which 

these changes in the conditions of our trade have taken 

place, which we have seen recently — and I fear still greater and more 

unfavourable chariges in the future — the only thing that has really given 

us encouragement has been the continual growth and prosperity of our 

trade with our colonies. In almost exactly the same proportion with 

which the trade with these foreign protected countries has continuously 

fallen off, trade with our colonies and possessions has continuously 

risen, and if we have good trade to-day — if the last year, 1902, was one 

of the best years that British trade has known, — it is not thanks to the 

foreign trarde, which has decreased, but it is thariks to the colonial trade, 

which has increased, 
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How do I propose to meet this state of things ? t 

Two propose, in the first place, to meet the foreigner with his 

Proposals, own weapons. I propose to treat him as he does us, 

until he treats us better, and I propose to treat our 

colonies better than we have hitherto done. And in connection with 

this I hope for something greater, in my opinion, even than increased 

trade, greater certainly than material prosperity. I hope to lay fiim 

and deep the foundations for that Imperial future which fills my heart 

when I look forward to the history of the world. We shall unite the 

British Empire not merely by a bond of blood and sympathy — that 

already exists — but by that bond of commercial union which everyone, 

to whatever party he may belong, everyone who had studied this 

question admits to be necessary if the union is to be permanent. 

Now I confess in connection with this, I read the 
This, the other day with very great pleasure the report of a speech 
Critical Period, made by my friend — my political opi)onent, but my 
personal friend — Sir Edward Grey at, I think, Alnwick 
on October 24. Sir Edward Grey describes himself as a Liberal 
Imperialist. I accept his description. I do not doubt for a moment 
that he is as loyal to the Imperial idea as I am myself. But he has not 
had my eight years' experience of colonial administration ; he has not had 
it burned into his brain and mind that this was the time, that this was the 
critical period, during which we might lay the foundation of which I have 
spoken, and which, if once lost, might leave us with irretrievable mischief 
done against even our will, but mischief which never could be undone. 

He does not know all that. How can he ? He is 
Step^to^rds not ,0 ^,1^016 for it ; but what he said was this : " If he 
Free Trade, could see a chance of all barriers throughout the Empire 
being thrown down, so that there were no barriers within 
the Empire, he would say there was something to make sacrifices for. 
If we could get a nearer idea of Empire, which had no barriers 
within itself, but which raised duties on foreign goods only, then he 
thought there might be an ideal for which there would be a great 
deal to say." That is my ideal. I hope we all have ideals 
which are higher at times than anything to which we can 
possibly attain. That is my ideal, but I know as a practical statesman 
that you cannot realise any such ideal as that in the twinkling of an eye, 
by the waving of a wand. You must proceed to it step by step, and 
the proposal which I make to you is a step — and a great step — towards 
the Imperial Free Trade throughout the Empire which is no doubt the 
ultimate object of our aspirations, but which at the present mnment is 
impossible. And therefore, though at present Sir Edward Grey is 
unwilling to follow me, I think, after reading what he has said, it can 
only be because he has not understood that what I propose is only a 
step to that ideal which he and I have in common. 

I have put before you, as shortly as I can, the reasons 

Objections j-qj. j-jje course I am t iking, the proposals 1 make. And 

P miosals ^'^'^ what are the objections ? I deal with them briefly — 

they are practically two. In the first place that everything 
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is for the best in die best d all possible worlds, that ev»ything is 
thorooghly satisfoctray, our proqpeiity is so great we should not try to 
make it mor^ and so on. Well, pediaps if I were talking — I hope I 
am talking to some Liberals and Radicals — but if I were talking to an 
audience excluavely composed of liberals and Radicals I should say 
to th^n : — " If that is your view, if you are so stationary thal^ having 
attained to what you think a satkGnctory position for yourself you are 
not going to take any step to make that b^ter, well, where is Uie difi^ 
ence between your moderate Radicalism and the oldest and most ratud 
form of Toryism in days long gone by?" But let them argue that with 
their own people. I do not believe tha^ in my lifefime at any rate^ 
and I doubt wfa^her for many centuries afterwards, the worid will ever 
be so good that it will not be possible to make it b^ter. <^^ 

But a second argument against these proposals — oiM$f| 
^^"^^ on which they dsrell in every paragraph, in every papo^' 
A KedSe. '° every poster on the walls, in every speech of every man 
and every woman who speaks, from the top to the 
bottom — is that this is gdng to lead to a time of dear food. I shall* 
have time, before I leave Liverpool, to say a wrad m two mwe 
on that question of dear food, and to-n%ht I will only say this, that I 
ask you to take my pledge, and to believe in my sincerity when I ^ve 
it, that if you acc^ my proposals as they stand I pledge myself U>^ 
will not add one &rthing to the cost of Uving of any fiunily in the 
country, and, in my opinion, in the case of the poorest &mili^ they 
will somewhat reduce that cost. Now, that is^ the text. That is the 
subject pn which I have been preaching in some of the great centres of 
. population, and now, coming here at the invitation of a working-dass 
association, I am gcung, as one principal part of my speech, to ask you 
to consider with me why the working-mian, and especially why trade 
unionists, should support the proposals which I have put before them. 
I want to guard against it being supposed for a moment that now, or at 
any time, I nia going to appeal to any dass interest or to any one class 
as against any other. If I am right, every class in the country will be 
benefited by reforms which will give incr^tsed work and the enjoyment;;! 
of increased employment to the poor, and I dare say increased profit 
to the capitalist 

Ti». c^irmn ^"^ ^ "^ ''^^ ^^ bcgiu witii the working classes in 

^f^^ ^^ the first place, because they are the most num«ous. 

M^^ That counts for a great deal nowadajs. Now that you 

are all represeuted, the vote of a working man counts for 

as much ^ the vote ^ a multi-millionaire; and, in ttie second place^ 

because, under th^e circumstances, if I don't convince the wtuking' 

classes I am absolutely powerless. I can do nothing without you. 

That is why I rejoice at the cordiality of your reception. Sometimes, 

indeed, in Uie course of the great crusade which I have not willingly 

undertaken, but because I thought the duty was thrown on me— 

sometimes I say I have felt as though I stood alone, fronting hosts of 

enemies, but I am eocouraged by the thought that behind me there is a 

great multitude which no man may number, who give me their sympathy^ 
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and who will give me their support. Now, why should you follow the 
advice which I tender to you ? Well, in the first place, because, thank 
God, the working men are now, as they always have been, patriots ; 
because they, to whom every additional expense counts for more 
than it does to other classes, yet always put first in their creed the 
welfare of the Kingdom and the welfare of the Empire. It is not a 
selfish support which they tender to me. And at the same time their 
interest will be served by a policy which is also a patriotic policy. 

What is the whole problem as it affects the working 
F^roblem- *^'^^^^^ °^ ^^^^ country? It is all contained in one 
Employment, word, Employment. Cheap food, or higher standard of 
living, higher wages — all these things, important as they 
are, are contained in the word employment. If this policy will give 
you more employment, all the others would be added unto you. 
If you lose your employment, all the others put together will not 
compensate you for that loss. Now, it is rather an interesting thing, 
which seems to me to have escaped altogether the attention of any of 
my opponents, who probably have not read the history of the 
Anti-Corn Law movement, that when Free Trade was carried out 
the working classes were neither represented nor consulted, I 
don't say that that makes Free Trade good or bad, but it is a fact 
that the movement was a manufacturers' and a middle-class move- 
ment. 

The leaders of the movement, or some of the 
Fiscal Policy leaders of the movement, admitted that they thought it 
and Wages, would enable wages to be kept at what they called a 
reasonable level. They thought that it would give 
cheap food, and that if the labourer had cheap food he could afford to 
work for lower wages, and that they therefore could afford to carry on 
a competition with which they were threatened in the goods they 
manufactured. And it is rather curious to remember that long after 
Free Trade was carried, even as late as 1888, Mr. Bright, in writing to 
a friend in America, and protesting against the doctrine of Protection, 
points out to him if the Americans made Protection their pohcy they 
would have to give higher wages to their working classes. Higher 
wages and shorter hours ! Well I do not think that that would be a 
disadvantage in any case. But what I want to point out is that, 
rightly or wrongly, the leaders of the Free Trade movement believed 
that the big loaf meant lower wages. 

Well, then, there is another thing. At the time of the 

Chartists Free Trade agitation what was the action of the Radicals 

opposed to of those days? The Radicals of those days were repre- 

Free Trade, sented by the Chartists. The Chartists were entirely 

opposed to the Free Trade movement. They said that 

they alone had the right to speak for the unrepresented classes, that 

Free Trade was a red herring drawn across the path of electoral 

reform, and they invited their followers to spurn and scorn this action 

of the Anti-Corn Law hypocrites. Well, I do not think that was just, 

I do not think that the Headers of the Corn Law agitation were 
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hypocrites at all. I believe they sincerely thought that what they were 
doing was for the good not only of the manufacturers and middle 
classes, but also for the good of the working classes. But the interest- 
ing point is that at that time the working classes, who, as I say, had no 
Parliamentary representation, through their leaders declared that the 
thing was only an attempt to draw a red herring across the path, that it 
was for the benefit of the manufacturers, but that it would not be for 
the advantage of the working man. 

Tr-^„„„-K;i;t„ Fortunately, no condition of that kind can ever again 
rests on the occur m this country. The working classes are re pre- 
shoulders of sented now, thanks very much to the efforts of one of 

workmen. (hg great Free Traders, my old friend and colleague, 
IMr. Bright. I am not certain whether Cobden ever took much 
interest in the movement for electoral reform ; but Mr. Bright 
made it one of the objects of his life, and it is largely due 
to the efforts of Mr. Bright, who went out in his time, as I am now 
doing, alone to speak for a policy in which he beUeved — it was largely 
due to Mr. Bright that the working classes have the franchise 
at the present moment. And what follows ? You have the 
franchise, you have the majority of votes, and you can say yes to this 
policy or you can crush it. The responsibility, therefore, is yours. It 
no longer rests on the minority. It does not rest on the aristocracy, or 
on the House of Lords. It does not rest on the middle classes ; it rests 
on the shoulders of workmen. 

There is, indeed, still one responsibility which rests 

The duty of on us and those cf us who call ourselves statesmen. We 
a leader. have been by your votes selected for positions of leader- 
ship. It is the duty of a leader, if he has come to any 
conviction, to express that conviction as clearly and as plainly as he 
can to those who are indeed his masters, and who should listen to the 
leader whom they have chosen. It is his duty to do this, even though 
in doing it he may lose any little popularity that he may have gained, 
even though in doing it he puts an end to his political life. I have the 
salirfjction of thinking that in attempting to do this you will, at all 
events, justify my good intents. 
Apneal against Now, I have an idea that the working classes of 

&e Trades this country are on this question more advanced than 

Ur.io.n Con- many of their leaders. If so, we shall win. I care 
S^^^' not who is against us. The Cobden Club may rage 
furiously in all the languages of the civilised world. The Free 
Fooders may imagine vain things — but we shall win the victory. Ahj! 
but it IS said, " How can you expect to do that when the Trade Union 
Congress has passed a resolution against you ? " Well, that is quite 
true; but I recollect that there are many trusted leaders of the working 
men, both of trade unions and of other organisations, who do not share 
the views of the Trades Union Congress, and, therefore, great as is 
their authority, I humbly venture to appeal against them to you, to 
appeal agaipst the officials tc the men who appointed them, and gave 
them their power. 
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Mr. ('(ilpiltiii'B In iiiIIii'i III! i-Hliiiiiiiliiiui'v llilii^; lliiil lliciin Inidd iinioli 
AHIIiiili-' kIIk'IiiIk, iicliiip, ii|i|iiiii-iilly (III llii- iiiMliciiliuii (il llm 
('ulidmi ('lull, hiivo |ii(-|miiimI ii niiiiiilciild, mid cliciiliili-d 
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uiikllip, yiiui iiKi'iiiltili. Why iilmiild llicy dii il llii(iii)',li llin ( 'wlidrii 
( 'lull i' 'Mm < 'iilidcii ( 'lull win Idniird Id lidiidiii I lie iiu'iiiiny iil' ii iii.iii 
wlldlii we idl luiovv Id liiivi' InTii ii Niiiccii' iiimi, wlifllici' In- wiiii lipjil in 
widii).;, Mild iihviiyn di'iiri vine nl llin ii':i|iril nl Iiim Irlldw ciimili yiiini. 
\'i'n, III' Willi nil lliiil ; liiil lir wiiii nul ii liniuldl Inidf iiiiidnii. Mi, 
( 'dlidrii liiiiiiirll mild, t.|iiniliiiin m iM,||, jii,'.! Iicdnc llii^ n'liciil dl 
llic ('dill l.aw,'i: "l)(|iciid ll|idll il lidlliiiif,', ran jin yy\ by liaU'i 
iiimiiiil; Willi liadc iliiliinM. 'i'licy iiir Idiindrd ii{idii |ii ini iplcii dl 
lilllliil Ivraiiny mid nidiid|idlv. 1 Wdiild ihIIhm |ivi> iliidri IIic I li'y oI 
.■\l|-',ii'i I llimi 11 I'ladi"! ( 'iiiniiilllri'." Well, .miicIv, In iiiliially mii' ii 
I lull liiiindi'd in inriiidiy iil ii ^;riilli'iiiiiii wlni licld IIiumc d|>iiiidiiti, and 
Idl till* |iiii|iii)-;iilidn dl' liiN vii'WM, i,'i (I iili'aiif;!' lliiii),; Idl liadc iiiiKinii.l 
li'iidoiii dl Id day. 

I'ino I'lmln '^""' ' "'•'"' ^'"" '" '"'"' '" '"''"' 'I'"' M'- ('dlidcil, 

mill I'ldili'' lidiii lii'i {idiiil dl \'ii'w Ikiiii till' l''ti'(< 'I'liidi' pdiiil iil 
IhiiiiiilBiii view Willi |ii'ili'((lv iif-\lil. 1 wmil vim Id lii'iir in iiiind 
liiniiiu lUililo. |||,,| Il ,., aliiidlnlciv ini|Mi(wililo Id iccdiicilt' I'lrr 'I'ladr 
Willi liadt' iiiiidiiiMiii. \'dn run liavc one, nr yun run liavc^ llir dllit>r, 
lull yiai canndl lia\r Imlli, mid I iiin f^lad lit say llial in sayinf.; dial I 
llHvr llir NU|ipdil dl ii li.idr nnidiiiNl willi wlidiii I have disiij.;HTd on 
aliiid,'.! rvr'iy ullic-i (|iiriil idii Ml. Ki'ii ll.iidic. Ml. Kfii' llaulif, 
»|ii'hIuiih 111 llio 1 JdiiM- dl ( 'diiiindnn, Ntiid \ " I'loc 'I'ladr in llir ali'.liuct 
i'l III! lull tin niiPd'.Mliililv , llu'in iN III) iiicnilu'i' nl lliis I Idiisc \vlid 
Mi|iiidilii tiiidr niiidiii.'.iii wild ran clmin Id lion cdiisislciil I'lcf 'I'lade'r." 
And llu'ii he (.;drii dii to say " Tiadi^ iniidiiiuls dl lliis cdimliy liiivo 
lid liMcnlidii (if alldwin^j llic M\vc'alin« mul \iiiiU'i|iaul lalidint-is dl 
('diilincnUil llMlidin In onlri Inid rdin|iiliUdii willi llumi." Is lliiil ydiir 
d|miidii i' W'rll, lliry fliri liiavr wduhi. N'dii wdii'l tinvc llirmi' 
W'i'll, llicii, vdii will iidl ho l''rin 'I'ladri'i. 'I'lirit' i« iiu Ki^liiij; 
dill dl llio dilcinnui. I'lii" (.;iMilKiiii>n wild d|i|)dsi' mi- lu'ian.si' 

lliry f.ay I am a I'ldlo lidiiii.l, jiiul wild lluii ^;d ddwn Id llio 
lldii.'ir dl ( 'diniiidii,'! and, in didi'i In i.ilrli wdikiiif, nu'ii vo'lcs m 
Kildh.il idiislilni'iii II"., dri laii> lliciir rlvivi Mippdi li'ia dl the U'sliic 
lldii dl alien niiinif^ialidn, (i| llir didliiliilidu dl ;.wr.iU-d and (nii.dii 
iimdr gdddri, dl Nliditri lidiii;', and M) dii, tlu'-.r mrn well, llu'v iwr 
nil dn'.r.lrnl. 

'I'lio 'I'l.idr'i I'lUdn ( 'diij-'.u".'. w.is iidl aKva\s dl' llir 
" 'I'llfl ilciiuin dpiiudii (>l llir I 'diij.',ir!.:. llial iiirl lilts yr.ir. In iS,*>S Ihr 
ul fliUflinipns." 1' iiliaiuriilaiv ( 'dininillrr dllrird a irpril in wliuh il 
i-jidlr I'l "Ihr druidii dl rlirapiir;.' ." 'I'lir |iu'spnl i'iadr:i 
llnidii ( 'dii;',ir-,M niadr a y,i^i\ dl i liraiMir;,;,. '1 lir raili,iiiirnl,iiv ( 'din 
inilirr III iS.'''.'i Npdkr dl il ,im ,i driiiiin. " I'lir drnini dl i lu apnr'is 
l\,i'. prix.idrd din wlidir .'.n: Inn, and vliilr Ihr t lu-apiirss dl ^;di vl.s has 
lirrii ft mallei i-l wdiidei, pmelia .i is mK'i'UI di iii\ri j<i\r a tlidlij'Jil 
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to the human blood and muscle that has been ground up in the pro- 
duction of the article." That is admirable, and if 1 had time I could 
preach a sermon from it. I think it would be well to preach that 
sermon before the, present Trades Congress. Mj' first point, there- 
fore, is this, that it is not only the consumer you have got to consider. 
The producer is of still more importance, and to buy in the cheapest' 
market is not the sole duty of man, and it is not in the best interest of 
the working classes. 
Leaitimate ^°'^' '^^^* ^'^ *^ legitimate objects of tradef 

oWectsof unionism? In my opinion there are five. Inthefirst; 
Trade place to enable working men, by union and combination 
Unionism among themselves, to meet employers on equal tertris^ 
and to bargain with them. If there were no trade 
uniDns and no combination, capital would be too strong. Labour would 
be at the mercy of Capital, and it is to prevent that, among otherthings, 
that trade unions were founded. Then the next object is to secure the 
highest wages which are consistent with the conditions of each trade, to 
raise the standard of living, and to prevent unfair competition, to insisf 
on proper precautions for the health and safety of those employed, and,' 
lastly, to provide for those of their fellwws who, gwing to temporary ill- 
ness OT misfortune, are deprived of their means of livelihood. N^ 
those are legitimate dbjects, in my judgment, and I heartily approvei|^[ 
all of them, though I have not always been able to approve of all the 
methods by which they have been sought to be obtained. But one 
thing is certain, while we have done much to secure these objec^ 
while the mass of the paople, to whatever class they belong, hayl 
sympathised with them, and have passed" legislation such as the Factoif 
Acts, thj Mines Acts, the Truck Acts, the Compensation to Workmen' 
Act, the fair wages clauses, the prohibition of prison goods, and a 
number of other minor Acts 'of the same kind, every one of these 
measures is opposed to the strict doctrine of Free Trade. 

Free Trade says you are to buy in the cheapest market; 
Free Trade Free Trade says you are not to interfere with the freedom 
Doctrines, of independent men, not to prescribe to an employer 
what he shall or shall not do, but leave him free to 
bargain as he likes with his workpeople, and, on the other hapd, you 
are not to make combinations which tend in the slightest degree to 
destroy the liberty of the workman to sell as high as he pleases. Those 
are the doctrines of Free Trade, and all these doctrines we have put 
. aside now for twenty years, in our endeavour to benefit the condition of. 
the working men and to raise the standard of living, and it is a little too 
rhuch now to come down and tell me that I am a heretic, that I ougbfc 
to be put out of the congregation, forsooth, because I will not allow to 
be sacred ahd inspired these doctrines that those who accuse me 
have abandoned long ago. 
■ . But there is anotljer most important point which 

^^mV^^^ I want working people to consider. Grant all this 
by itself. legislation and much more of the same kind, I warn you 
it will be absolutely futile unless you are prepared to -go 
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further. Wli.it is the good, I ask in the name of common-sense, of pro- 
hiliiiii.^,' K.vi'atinn in this country if you allow sweated Roods ti) come in 
fri)in fuieiuM rotintries? If you insist on liiiiit.itions of liouis and 
on prec iiiUioMs for Hucurity, tii.'ar in niiiul that all these thiiit;s add to the 
cost of priMJiiction, to the (liriiculties of the manufacturer in selling his 
goods, and unless you j^ive him Hume increased iHi< e, some increased 
advantage in c()ni|)ensati()n, then lie cannot cany on competition any 
longer — all these conditions in the long run will lesult not to your 
advantni^c, for you will have no work to do, hut it will coiuluce to the 
advantage of the foreigner, who is not SO scrupulous, and who conducts 
his work without any of these conditions, I say, then, if it were possible 
to calculate exactly what these precautions cost, over and ahove similar 
Ijrecautions taken in the other countries with which we are ccjuipetiuf,', 
we should be juslified, without the slightest infraction of the true |)rin- 
ciples of h'lee Trade, in puttini,' on a duty corresponding to that cost. 
A^ain, take the case of the fair wa^es clause. I saw 
London \\\r. other day that in ihe regulations of the London 
County County Council it is provided that the waj;cs and hours 
Contracts. '■° ^^ l''"*-' '^V contractors under their conlrai ts are to 
be such as ar^.; current and recof^nii ed by the trade of 
the district. Very good, I am making no ohjeclion. I believe 
similar regulations exist in all the Covemment departments, but these 
regulations do not apply to goods which are hiought in by foreigners, 
and what is th(; result? The otlier day Vuuxhall bridge was to be 
repaired. The committee which dealt with the matter icconani'iided, 
as lam informed, to the I^ondon (!ounty Council that only liritish 
material should be used. Surely that was fair. That is lo sa), if you 
will impose on liiuJsh mamifactiirers all these conditions you must 
either impose the same conditions on foreigners or you must 
say you will not buy foreign goods. Hut the recomnK-ndalion 
of the committee was rejected by the (lounly (louucil, and 
I am lold that two Labfjur mcmbeis voted against the recom- 
mendation of the commilt(;e, and that accordingi), while requiring 
all these conditions for Hrilish conlracturs, the contrac t is thrown open 
to foriigncrs if they choose to compete. 

I don't know, I have not been informed in regard to 
Tram rails th(; particidar contruc t, or who took it, but I ha\e been 
from Germany, told that X4'iO°o worth on one account and perhaps 
more on others, of tram rails were bought by the I.ondon 
County Council Irom Cermany. Very well, tiow will you please follow 
that up. I am not blaming the London (!ounty Council: tht y 
considered that they had only got to look in the nanowe'-t way to 
the interests of those whom tlu:y represent, and accordingly they 
bought in till' cheapest maiket a' cording to the ('obden Club maxim. 
Now, how much did they save on that ,/,',i,i,ooo ? I should judge they 
may have saved ,/, i,ooo. 1 do not know, but I will take it at J^.i,oqq. 
Yea, and how much did their country lose? To make that ,/,'.| i,ooo 
worth of rails ;^ao,ooo of wages were wanted. And wIk'tc did they 
goto? 1 hey went lu (lenuany or abroad, and they niighi have been 
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Spent in this country. That is being done all over the country, and it 
1 wished I could give you plenty of instances. In every case the gain 
is small, but the loss, if you look at the country as a whole, is 
very great. 

Now, look at this thing in another way. You are to 

Chean Labour ^^^ everything in the cheapest market. On what ground 

' do you say that we should not buy our labour in the 

cheapest market ? Well, everybody knows that there 
are countries — I won't name them — in which labour is very much 
cheaper than it is here. Why should we not import the labour to any 
extent? I am one of those who for many years have voted and 
spoken in favour of the regulation of alien immigration. I don't want 
to prevent it altogether, but I want a man who comes practically a 
pauper to these shores to show that he can be, and will be, a useful 
and a profitable citizen. I would like, therefore, to apply tests to those 
who come ; but how can I do so ? With what reason, with what sense, 
could I make a law and restrictions if, while I keep out the labourer I 
let in his goods, if I allow the man who makes this slop clothing, or 
whatever it may be, at starvation prices — if I keep him from working in 
Shoreditch, but allow him to work at some other place — which, again, 
I will not name — and thence send to me the goods which he has 
made at these ridiculous prices ? 

Well, now, what is the conclusion of this branch of 
Hope of more the matter ? If protected labour is good, and. I ^think in 
Employment, many ways it is — that is to say, the fair protection of 

labour — then it is good to protect the results of labour. 
And you cannot do the one without the other, or else in trying to do 
good to labour you will do it much more harm than good ; and it it be 
good, as I think it is, to support objects of trade unionism, then I say 
those objects can only be secured, can only be permanent, in our system 
as long as we gan offer to the bulk of our workpeople, to all those who 
are willing to work, constant and remunerative employment. And as 
long as we have got large numbers of people who would work if they 
could, but cannot find work to do, so long it is useless to talk of raising 
wages, or restricting the hours of labour, or putting on manufacturers 
additional cost which they cannot afford to pay. The only result will 
be that you will still further destroy the employment which already 
obtains. Now, I hope to give you more employment. I hope to do so 
by keeping, in the first place, a firmer hold on home markets ; I hope, 
in the second place, to do so by having something to bargain with when 
we trade with foreign nations ; and I hope, in the last place, to do so by 
encouraging the best of our trades, the trade which is most profitable 
to us in proportion to its size, the trade which is increasing most 
quickly, the trade which we have it in our power to stimulate most 
greatly — I mean the trade with our own kith and kin across the 
seas. 

Now, I turn to a different subject. Industry in 
Shipping Liverpool, as industry in many other great cities of the 
Industry. Empire, is more or less specialised, and there is no 
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industry which is probably so important to you as the great 
shipping industry, of which Liverpool is practically the centre. 
Liverpool boasts itself to be the sea-carrier of the merchants of the 
world. I say to those who are concerned in this great industry — the 
injustice of supposing you are not capable of as much patriotism, or of 
as much self-sacrifice, as the working-class of whom I have previously 
spoken ! — I say to you as I said to them : " you will benefit by this 
policy. You can't lose by it." Now, I am going further : I will say 
that I believe that if this great industry were seriously endangered by 
my proposals I should think that not only would the shipowners be 
justified, but that they were bound by patriotism to resist it. 

Because what is our shipping industry? Our ship- 
One of our ping industry is one of the very greatest of our exports. 
Sxpo^ '^°^^ "°'^ ^'^^^ ^" ^^^ figures, but we know it exists. 

I doubt myself whether it is so large as some of our 
statisticians appear to think. Bear in mind, whether it be fifty millions 
or ninety millions, as some suppose it to be, the only part of it with 
which we are concerned and which we can call British exports is the 
part that goes back to British subjects. . What is paid the ahen seamen, 
or what is paid in the purchase of alien goods abroad, these are in the 
nature of imports into this country and not exports out of it. But 
whatever may be the actual facts, and they are very difficult to ascer- 
tain, I admit as fully as anyone the importance of this trade, and I 
desire as much as anyone to increase its prosperitj'. 
Progressing', What is the case of those who are timid on the 
but losing subject ? It is very admirably stated, I think, in a litde 
ground pamphlet which has been sent to me, written by one of 
comparatively, y^^^ townsmen, in a very moderate way, by Mr. Norman 
Hill. Well, what does he say ? He points out the enormous progress 
which this industry has made in recent years. He says that even nov.r 
it is still larger than any other merchant navy in the world. He says 
it is still increasing in amount. And I hope — and I think he hopes — 
that it is still profitable to those who are concerned in it. Now, I don't 
pretend to criticise his figures — I am not going to dispute them ; it is 
not necessary for my purpose. I am going to admit every one of those 
statements, and every one of the figures on which they are based. Only 
I would like to point out to Mr. Hill, what indeed he would recognise 
himself, that these things tell only half the truth. They tell what is 
your position positively, but they take no note of comparative progress, 
and it is by comparative progress, and not by actual progress, that you 
alone can foresee the future. It is not what we have got now, but the 
question is how long shall we keep it, and how much shall we keep of 
it ? We are like a man in a race. He starts with a great advantage. 
He has given him a hundred yards, perhaps. In the first lap he loses 
thirty, in the second lap he loses fifty more, and then he is seen by an 
observer from the Cobden Club, and the Cobden Club says : " That 
is my man ; he is still ahead." 

A' Few I think we know better. Now, my case is that 

Figures. British shipiping, admirable as its conditicm is in many 

I 
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respects, is not progressing so fast as foreign shipping, and I do 
not like those symptoms at all. Now I must trouble you — I 
hate troubling a great meeting like this — I must trouble you with 
a few figures as an illustration of what I am saying. I take 
these figures from some admirable articles which appeared in the Times 
newspaper, and which were written in a most moderate spirit. 
According to them British tonnage entered and cleared in foreign ports 
increased twenty millions in ten years — 1890 to 1900. But foreign 
shipping in the same period and in the same ports increased 80 
millions, four times as much, and, what is more interesting to be 
observed, the increase was chiefly in the later years. That is to say, 
not only is the movement going on, but it is going on in an accelerated 
ratio. Now, then, take foreign trade with the United Kingdom from 
1890 to 1902. It increased 15 millions, and the British trade in our 
own country in the same period only increased a little more than 12 
millions. That is to say, increased less than the foreign. Well, we 
are losing both ways. We are losing at home, we are losing abroad. 
Then again, and it is curious how similar the facts are, whether you 
look to shipping or any other trade in the whole category of the trades 
of the United Kingdom, it is curious to observe that the portion of 
the trade which is thoroughly satisfactory is the colonial trade, the 
trade with our foreign possessions, and that has doubled, I believe, in 
the period of which I am speaking. 

Now take two other facts from another source — this 

Tonnage is from the Newcastle Chronicle. The tonnage built 

Built in 1902. in the United Kingdom in 1902 — that is, last year — 

was an increase in the year of 591,000 tons over 1893, 
but the tonnage built abroad by foreign nations— and our colonies, of 
course — chiefly by foreign nations— increased by 885,000 tons ; that is 
to say, the building was 294,000 tons more abroad than it was at home 
in a single year — the increase I mean, not the total building. Then 
this is the last figure. They are worth consideration. This comes 
from the Blue-book., From 1890 to 1901 we are told that the total 
increase in the tonnage of the whole British Empire was 1,400,000 tons,, 
and meanwhile the total increase in foreign tonnage was 2,200,000 tons, 
or 800,000 tons more than the British tonnage. I think serious people 
ought to give serious consideration to what at any rate are signs. What 
is the use of saying the house is still standing, if you know that there is 
rot in the foundations ? What is the use of saying we are doing very 
well, when you know you are doing comparatively worse every year? 
What is the good of talking about your income tax returns, or profit on 
the length of your voyages, when you know that behind you you have 
galloping up, at a greater rate than anything you can command, your 
bitterest and severest competitors and rivals ? 

Now, gentlemen, what is the cause of all this ? Well, 

What is the I ^'11 tell you on the authority of Mr. Asquith. Mr. 

Cause? Asquith, from his professional knowledge, I suppose, is 

able to lecture the chiefs of industry in this country, be 
they sWoowners, or manufacturers, or agriculturists. He knows why it 
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is they are going behind and not in front as quickly as they should do. 
He says it is want of intelligence. Ah, gentlemen, intelligence is only 
to be found in the legal profession. It is want of capacity, it is want 
of enterprise. Now, if there be in the whole of this country any trade 
or trades of which it is untrue, it is our great shipping industry and our 
great shipbuilding industry. I am not here to say that all our methods 
are perfect. I should not have been the founder and chancellor of a 
great university if I had not felt that we stood in need of improvement, 
and I will be very glad of Mr. Asquith's assistance in establishing these 
Charlottenburg Schools in every city of the Empire, in Liverpool and 
elsewhere, in order to give advantages which at present we withhold. 
But, when we have done all that, I say we shall not even then improve 
greatly the skill, the industry, and the talent and knowledge contained 
in the brains of the heads of the men who control these two great 
trades, and that it is not in that direction that we have to account for 
the evils to which I have called your attention. 

AVel), now, what are the evils? Well, in the first 
Bounties and place there are bounties and subsidies. How do you 

Subsidies, think that any man, even if he had the brains of a — 
of a Free Fooder — how do you think that a 
man can stand against the kind of bounties, direct and indirect, 
with which a shipowner finds his path crossed in so many 
directions ? You will find the whole account of that fully told in the 
Parliamentary reports which deal with this subject. When I was 
travelling the other day, I had a little experience which seems to me to 
be worth relating. I was at Zanzibar, on the East Coast, and I was 
told the Germans were making great progress in their trade there. I 
said to the merchants whom I saw there — most of them English — 
" How is this ; is it that we are so far behind the Germans that you 
cannot buy our goods any longer ? " and they said : " No, it is not that. 
Your manufactures, perhaps, may in some respects be improved, but 
the real reason is that the Germans have got an excellent line of 
steamers " — subsidised I think with ;^8o,ooo a year, whereas we have 
only got an inconvenient and unsatisfactory line, with a miserable 
subsidy of ;^6,ooo or ;^7,ooo a year ; and the German steamers bring 
German goods, and the trade follows the flag. Well, the trade of East 
Afiica may not be a very large one. But the instance, at all events, is 
worth quoting as an instance of what is going on elsewhere. We have 
made sacrifices in many quarters of the globe, in none more than in 
that which I recently visited. And now who is to have the advantages 
of them ? Are they to be taken from us by bounties given to foreign 
shipping ? Will they induce a foreign trade which would not otherwise 
properly belong to those countries ? 

Then again, look at the disabilities to which British 

Shipping ships are exposed. We put on them all sorts of regula- 

Regulations. tions — right regulations, mind you — I am myself the 

author of some of the strongest of them. We require a 

loadhne for them, we require other precautions. Why? For the 

health and safety of those who go down to the sea in ships. While I 

I 2 



Say that is right, what do we do with the foreigner ? We do not require 
any leadline from him. It is possible, I am told, for an English ship 
in your port here of Liverpool to load up to, say, three thousand five 
hundred tons and then to have an inspector come on board and say, 
" This won't do. This is above your mark " — below your mark I 
suppose I ought to say — "you must pull out five hundred tons at 
once." And then that steamer goes away with three thousand tons of 
cargo. 

The next diy, as I am told, a foreign ship may come 
^e-ain"t°P^'^ ^"' "°'' '"^'"'^^'^ ^' ^^'> ^"<^ i^^Y ^o^-d up its three thousand 
eign vessels. ^^^ hundred tons, and the five hundred tons may make 
all the difference between profit and loss, and we allow 
the foreign ship to have every one of the privileges which we give to the 
other ships. Well, but these things want discussion. I have not seen 
that Mr. Asquith, or Lord Rosebery, or Lord Goschen has discussed 
these matters, and yet it seems to me they have a certain amount of 
importance, at all events in Liverpool. I have been told to-night since 
I came here of another disadvantage. You have to register tonnage and 
the foreigner has a different register. Your vessel is registered perhaps 
at 1,500 tons, and the foreigner, who has precisely the same cargo- 
carrying capacity, is registered at 1,000 tons, and he pays dues of every 
kind on 500 tons less than you. Is that the way to keep your trada ? 
What I am pleading for is scientific treatment of trade subjects, not 
this — pshaw ! — it does make me despair sometimes — but not this feeble 
and futile policy of oflScial incapacity, or official apathy, which makes it 
either below the dignity or below the duty of a British Government to 
take care of British trade. 

I am coming to an end, but I have one more word. 
British exclu- What about the exclusion by certain foreign countries of 
sion from British trade from what is called the coasting trade? 
ing trade. ' ■^'^'^ what about the definition of "coasting trade" 
which makes a voyage from Riga, in the Baltic, to Vladi- 
vostock, in Siberia, a coasting voyage, or from Portland, Maine, to S.\n 
Francisco on the Californian coast a coasting voyage ? Yet these are 
voyages which no British ships may entertain ; while, on the other hand, 
a foreign ship can come in here at Liverpool, may travel all round our 
coast calling at every port as it goes, or it may go from here to the 
farthest end of the earth where the British flag flies, and in no circum- 
stances will it be placed at any disadvantage with regard to us. 

Now, gentlemen, let us see how this works. A few 
The case of years ago we had a growing trade with Madagascar. 
Madagascar. Madagascar was protected by tlie French. We thought 
honestly that we had a clear and distinct and unmistak- 
able arrangement with the French that they would not interfere in any 
■way with our liberty and existing conditions of trade with Madagascar. 
The French thought otherwise ; they have excluded us altogether from 
that trade. It has gone with all its possibilities of extension, and st 
much for the trade. How long do you think that the French, who now 
do that trade, are going to allow your shipowners to carry it in Bri.Lish 
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ships ? Not one moment longer than they can prevent it. It may not be 
gone, but is that a reason why you should not bestir yourselves 
in order to keep it ? Rest assured, if you don't take the warning that 
IS written on the wall, the trade will go and you will never be able to 
recover it. 

We will take another case, a more important case, 

And of Cuba ^^^^ °^ Cuba. Cuba, a great island only lequiring the 

■ good government which it now has under American 

protection to make it one of the richest countries in the 
world, was exactly like Madagascar, handed over to the care of America, 
and It was our idea that our conditions of trade with Cuba would be 
respected. They have not been respected. Perhaps the Americans 
did not understand them in the same sense as we do. Be that as it 
may, all representations by us have been fruitless, and the American 
Government, the American President, proposes preferential arrange- 
ments with Cuba, treating Cuba exactly as I want you to treat our 
colony of Canada. He proposes to make a preferential treaty with 
Cuba, the result of which will be that no more Enghsh goods will go to 
Cuba, and all the traffic between Cuba and the United States will be 
done in United States ships. And not merely that. See how these 
things begin. See how these things end. Not merely that. I am told 
a large trade is done between Rangoon and Cuba in Indian rice, and 
that is now done by British ships, but the result will be that rice will go 
to New York, and from there to Cuba in American ships. And once 
more a portion of your trade has been snipped off, and because you 
have gained somewhere else you will have the Cobden Club still 
holding high its flag and saying : " See how great is our trade. See 
what a magnificent people we are, and the losses we can sustain without 
complaints !" 

Now I say that, in this matter of shipping, something 

should bf s^f'ild be done. Our Colonial Premiers on the last 

done. occasion, among other resolutions besides the one asking 

us for preference, passed a resolution asking the British 
Government to consider the conditions under which the coasting trade 
as between ourselves and our colonies is carried on. The Premier of 
New Zealand has already, I believe, proposed a law to his own Parlia- 
ment, in which he recommends that the same treatment should be 
measured out to a foreign country that they measure out to the British 
Empire ; that where they keep their coasting trade to themselves, New 
Zealand and the Mother Country should keep their coasting trade to 
themselves. Well, these matters are not matters to be hastily settled. 
I am not asking you to accept them ; I am only putting the case 
before you. I say there must be a remedy ; there must be some way 
of bargaining with these gentlemen, to get rid of these unfair restric- 
tions. It is for that power of bargaining, and, if necessary, of retalia- 
tion, that Mr. Balfour has asked, and that I have asked, and after all, 
if there be any difference between us whatsoever, it is only that I go 
further : I ask, not in the future, but to-day, for the preference for our 
colonies which will bind them and us together. 
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Well, I have made clear to you at any rate what I 
Effect of think would be the effect of my policy on your great 
^po?i°y! shipping industry. I think it would encourage and 
stimulate our colonial trade, which is already the most : 
progressive and the most profitable, and if, by thus stimulating our 
relations, we shall be able to give to the shipowner a return freight in 
such cases as Canada and Australia, surely that would be an enormous 
advantage both to him and to us. I think he would increase his trade 
with the colonies, but I see absolutely no reason whatever to believe 
that he would decrease his trade with other countries. Why, could he 
name to me one single Protectionist country which, at the same time 
that it has built up its own markets, has not been able to increase its 
foreign exports ? If that be so, we shall be able at the same time that 
we hold our own market to increase our trade with the foreigners, and 
the only change which I anticipate, and it is a change which I greatly 
desire, is that the character of the cargoes may hie somewhat altered. I 
want to see less of their finished manufactures coming in, and I want 
to see more of their goods — raw materials and things of that kind — in 
return for our exports of finished manufactures. 

I have gone into some details in these matters, but. 
Appeal to after all, 1 have not wandered from my subject. You 
Imperial^ may take any detail. I can follow any trade, however 
and National small, or any trade, however large, or any class, how- 
Patriotism, ever small, or any class, however large, as I have follo\ved 
to-night one great class and one great industry, and the 
result will always be the same. And over and above these laboured 
attempts to prove, what seems to me hardly necessary of proof at all, 
that your interests will be served by the change which I have under- 
taken to recommend to you, over and above these, I appeal to those 
solemn considerations of Imperial sentiment and national patriotism 
for which the city of Liverpool has always been distinguished. 
What is your motto — " Ships, Colonies, and Commerce." You are 
right to place colonies in a prominent position. You are right 
to place it between the other two, for the other two depend on it, 
and as long as we keep our colonies we have nothing to fear for the 
future. 

I have not endeavoured, though I have been repre- 

. p ... sented as doing so, to prove that the refusal of my 

re ic ion. pj^pQ^jg ^jj] gg followed by any immediate result. I 

do not know whether it will or whether it will not. But 

I look to the future as every statesman should, and I say that if you 

continue your present system, and if, above all, you leave your colonies, 

now loyal and devoted to you, to seek for reciprocity in other quarters, 

a reciprocity which they will be ready to give, but which you forsooth, 

I am told, will emphatically refuse, then I predict sooner or later this 

great empire of our dreams will vanish away and will leave not a wrack 

behind. Remember the experiment has been tried. Holland has tried, 

and in the time of her greatest prosperity, to retain her command of 

the sea, her position as carrier and merchant of the world — she has 



tried to maintain it without productive capacity, she has tried and 
failed, and you cannot be more successful than she was. 

Remember that the principle, the underlying 
Conflict principle, of Cobdenism was cosmopolitan. It was to 

Engfandism ^^""^ ^°^ ^'^ *^^ ^°''^'^' avoiding and even despising the 
and special care for which I plead — the care for those who 

Imperialism, are near and dear to us. Even at this moment one of 
the most strenuous advocates in the Press of the views 
which I oppose — one of the most strenuous advocates in the Press 
declared himself the other day that the great issue between us was no 
mere party question, but it was a conflict between Imperialism and 
Little Englandism. Yes, he is right. He is a little Englander ; I am 
an Imperialist, and the conflict is between us. I know that 
now this is the tremendous and the present issue you are 
called on to exercise in this generation. It is on your decision that this 
tremendous issue rests, and that the balance hangs. But I know what 
your forefathers would have said. I know what they did ; I know how 
they endured burdens and sufferings to which our sacrifices, if indeed 
sacrifices there be, are as nothing, as a drop in the ocean, and I know 
how, with half our population, with one-tenth of our wealth, with 
Ireland hostile, under conditions of which we have no conception, 
they nevertheless, and almost at times alone against the world, bore 
themselves bravely in the bitter strife with Napoleon and came out 
victorious. I say, what is our task to theirs ? It is a mere trifle. It 
is only for us to keep the fruits of the victory that they have won. I 
commend this issue to your consideration, and if, indeed, we are called 
on to give up sorpe antiquated and nevertheless dearly beloved 
prejudice or superstition, if, indeed, we are called on for more than 
that, let us show that prosperity has not corrupted our blood, that it 
has not weakened our nerve or destroyed our fibre. 
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THE Chairman (Sir William Mather, M.P.) has said, and has said, I 
think, truly, that this was not a party question. But it is not we 
who have made it a party question. How was this question introduced 
to the country? Why, on a certain day — the 15th May, — we were 
informed that there was to be an issue for the next election. The 
words are remarkable, and I should like to read them to you : — 
"Mr. Balfour at the corn deputation, and myself at Birmingham, 
pointed out to the people of this country what were the tremendous 
issues which were now in their hands, and implored them to consider 
them before the next election. Our opponents " — that is, the Liberal 
party — "will find that the issues they propose to raise" — education, the 
taxation of ground rents, and a few other things of that kind — " are not 
the issues upon which we shall take the judgment of the country " — that 
is to say, they inform their opponents that they choose to settle the issue 
which you are to determine, and that that issue would be " the 
consolidation of the Empire by relations of interest as well as of 
sentiment." 1 

Who made ^^ know very well what that means ; that means 

this a preferential duties and the taxation of British food, 
party That is announced to their opponents as the issue which 
question ? jg to be taken at the next election. And Mr. Chamber- 
lain informed us that Mr. Balfour, the Prime Minister, was a party to 
the arrangement. On the same day that the Prime Minister told the 
country they would not maintain the shilling duty upon corn, his 
colleague was announcing at Birmingham that he would put two 
shillings upon it at the next election. A curious arrangement. How- 
ever, they agreed upon it, and it was to be the issue at the next 
election. Well, we thought that a rather remarkable transaction, and 
we tried in the House of Commons to get some explanation of what it 
meant. They refused it without the consent of the Government, and 
we could not get a non-party discussion. They insisted that the 
discussion should be a party discussion, ^n^ that it should raise th^ 
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question of a vote of confidence in the Government. Then who made 
this a party question ? ^^'as it we who wanted a non-party discussion, 
or they who said the matter could not be discussed except as a party 
question ? 

Cabinet ^^^ I P^ss from that. When they would not allow 

divided us to discuss it in the House of Commons the country 
against took up the matter then and there, and were not very 
itself. long jj, making their decision upon it. By the end of 
the session there was an overwhelming majority against taxing the food 
of the country; I think you will all admit that. At all events, the 
Government found it out, and they thought it convenient to arrange 
with the prophet of taxed food that he should jump overboard, and so 
it was arranged that Mr. Chamberlain should leave the Government. 
The Government could not make up their mind to adopt the great plan 
of preferential duties and the tax upon corn, which had been proposed 
to them apparently on the 14th September, and the consequence was 
that the Cabinet was divided against itself. As I say, the author of the 
plan of Colonial preference and taxes upon food left the Government, 
and the vessel, tossed by the storms of popular disapproval of this food 
tax, had to go on as best it could. In fact, the ship was dismasted, and 
they were obliged to get in a scratch crew. They hauled down the old 
ensign of Free Trade and hoisted in its place the flag of Retaliation, by 
which they went on a roving commission in order that they may raise 
hostile tariffs against all the world. Now that is the present situation in 
which we find ourselves. 

It is said that there are two policies. There is the 
d'^^I^ policy of Mr. Balfour, which goes by the name of 
proceeding." Retaliation, and there is the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, 
which is taxation upon food, with preferential duties for 
the Colonies. Now, it is not true that there are two separate concerns, 
though it is pretended that there are two separate policies. It is very 
difficult to understand- what this business affair is. The Retaliators say, 
" Oh, we are not going in for this tax upon corn just yet." But it really is, 
when you come to look at it, all the same concern — only a joint-stock 
company with a double set of articles of association. The unsleeping 
partner is a man of unlimited liability, but the ostensible manager is a 
limited company. This is the concern which is called a Government 
to-day. That, for the present — until we have some more revelations — 
is the situation in which we are placed. We are told by the Times 
(which may be, I suppose, regarded as the principal organ of the 
Government) that this is "a very adroit proceeding"- — those are the 
words—" by two skilful cardplayers." I think that is not a bad descrip- 
tion of the thing. I doubt whether they are going to win the odd trick, 
but I am quite sure they won't count the honours in this game. 

But, really, it is a more simple game than that. It is 

War of ^ game you might describe as the two-card game. You 

tariffs. may put your money on " Retaliation," or you may put 

it upon " Food Tax," and whichever you choose to back 

you are pretty sure to lose. That is the result of this adroit card game. 
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Now, we have just had " a sort of war " in South Africa, and we are next 
to have a war of tariffs-^to be carried on by a sort of Government, and 
with about the same sagacity and foresight as the late war was carried on. 
I venture to say, before you have done with it, that this war will cost 
you a very great deal more than the last war. Talk of responsible 
government ! We are supposed to live under responsible government 
in this country. Well, what sort of responsibility does this Government 
take in this matter ? The only man in it who had a settled conviction 
at all has found it necessary to leave the Government, so the whole of 
the responsibility has departed from it. That is the sort of Government 
we have to live under at present. 

Now the other arrangement is a remarkable one. 

^H^"'hi^ We are not to settle Retaliation till after one dissolution, 
arrangement. ^^^ ^® ^^^ '^°* *'° settle the food tax till after two 
dissolutions — a most curious septennial arrangement. 
We are to serve seven years for Leah and another seven years for 
Rachel. You will find that Rachel is the true love. That is the 
meaning of this double arrangement. I have seen in my long lifetime 
many Governments — some good, some bad, some indififerent— but I 
have never seen a Government so ridiculous as this, which seems to me 
so incapable of having a mind of its own, and which is so utterly 
undeserving of the confidence of the country. They may call it fiscal 
reform or whatever else they choose, but when you come to look into 
it you will find that it is nothing else than an anti-Free- trade war and a 
Protectionist crusade. That is the meaning of the whole thing. 

They pretend that there are two policies, one the 
Retaliation Colonial policy, which appeals to Imperial sentiments — 

stop-gap. y°^ know the whole style of that — and a self-sustaining 
Empire, and then there is the other policy called the 
policy of Retaliation. In a more vernacular way you might describe it 
as the " hit-'em-back " policy. That is a very old policy ; it is anterior 
even to the Christian era ; it is " an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth." This policy has nothing Imperial about it. It does nothing 
for the Colonies ; it does nothing for the self-sustenance of the Empire ; 
it is a policy which professes to be in the private interests of particular 
trades. The policies differ in that respect. But I am not going to 
trouble you a great deal — I may say not at all— about Retaliation. It 
is not the thing that is meant ; it is only a stop-gap — a device for the 
consolation of the feeble folk who do not like to face taxed food ; there- 
fore they say " Retaliation." And it is a much less dignified policy, as 
you will see, because it is only to have one dissolution, instead of two 
dissolutions, to crown it. Therefore you might fancy that it might as 
well be disposed of at once. 

The food tax is taken off the Government Bill, but it 

^°°^ *ir really is the horse by which they stand to win. If you 

abandonecl ^''^ '^^^^ 5'°'^ ^'^^ "°* mistake the wolf of the food tax for 

the sheep of Retaliation, under whose clothing it hides. 

If you do, you will suffer the fate of Little Red Riding Hood. I observe 

that the Whips of the Government are extremely anxious to assure 
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members of Parliament that they will not have a dissolution for two 
years. I am not very much surprised that they wish to postpone taking 
the opinion of the country on the subject of their policy and conduct. 
With all its fine pretences, its magniloquent professions, and its reckless 
promises, when you come to examine it you find the scheme that has 
been put before you shallow, hollow, and indefensible. " Oh, but," 
they say, " we must wait ; the fruit is not ripe." No, it has not iDeen a 
favourable season for the ripening of fruit. There is one kind of fruit I 
know, and only one, which in its nature is rotten before it is ripe, and 
that is appropriately called the medlar. And that seems to me to be 
the condition of this great plan which is not yet ripe. 

j^j. I gather that, on account of the violent vexation which 

Chamberlain was exhibited a day or two ago by the author of this plan 

and the trade at Liverpool. He seemed very angry with all the world. 

unions. jje surveyed all classes and all interests. He disposed 

of the House of Lords — -that was not difficult— of society, of the 

middle classes, of the manufacturers, of the officials of the Board of 

Trade who drew up the statistics. He found no satisfaction in any of 

them, and he appealed to the Gentiles. But then, unfortunately, the 

Gentiles of the trade unions had reported already against him. What 

was he to do then ? He said that these representatives did not represent 

their constituents. Well, you would be a little astonished if somebody 

came here and told you that Sir William Mather did not represent your 

opinions. 

W r' 'ns- ^^^ ^^ ^^'"^ another very curious thing. He said that 

classes and the the working classes were not consulted at the time that 
introduction of Free Trade was introduced. Well, they did not have the 
Free Trade, franchise at that time, but if he had known Lancashire 
as I knew it in the forties he would have known that the working classes 
spoke out, and had reason to speak out. If ^e had seen, as I saw, the 
starving mobs marching about Lancashire — a very different Lancashire 
from that of to-day — when I was at school in Preston, when people 
were shot down by the military — I think the last people that ever were 
shot down by the military in this country — he would have known that 
the spirit of the working classes demanded Free Trade. And they got 
it. ■ And now, happily, they have the suffrage, and they can speak by 
their representatives. 

Why, we know that every labour leader in the House 

Attitude of Qf Commons is hostile to this policy of taxation of food. 

I»aders O^' y^^' ^^^ ^^^" ^^- Chamberlain says that the 

representatives of the trade unions don't represent the 

unions. What business has he got to say anything of the kind ? What 

business has he to suppose that he represents the opinion of the trade 

unions better than the trade unions themselves. Who has done most 

for the wages Of this country ? Is it Mr. Chamberlain, or is it the trade 

unions ? Yet he professes to be the man who is going to show you how 

wao-es are to be raised in this country. He has not a high opinion of 

the" middle classes. I don't know why. He says that the manufacturers 

were the authors of Free Trade, and that their object was to cheapen. 
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labour. Well, they were very stupid manufacturers if that was their 
object, because the immediate effect was to raise wages and also to 
enable them to pay higher wages. Why ? Because the moment the 
goods became cheaper more of them were sold, and the consequence 
was that trade was better, profits were larger, and wages were higher. 
That is the history of Fi ee Trade. 

Then, about the middle classes. He tells us now 
Cheap j-j^g^j. tijgrg js nothing so bad as cheapness — the " demon 
sweating. °f cheapness " is the phrase he used — and that a 
country is better off in proportion as it pays dearer for 
what it buys. I do not think that is the opinion of the middle classes 
of this country — that the dearer they buy the better they are off. As to 
the working classes, I think they know pretty well. They cannot go 
back in their recollection as far as I can, happily for them ; but even 
for the time they can go back they know what progress has been made, 
both in the wages they receive and in the produce those wages will buy. 
1 find in Mr. Chamberlain, I must say, a most satisfactory opponent. 
He saves you such a great deal of trouble, because the answer to all he 
says is to be found not only in his former speeches, but actually in the 
very speech he is delivering at the time, That saves an opponent a 
great deal of trouble. He says that Protection raises wages. We all 
know — it is proved by these returns— that the wages of Free Trade 
England are the highest in Europe, and a great deal the highest in 
Europe — higher than the wages of Germany, higher than the wages of 
France. And then he wants to keep out foreign manufactures, 
because he says they are the output of cheap labour and sweating. 
Well, that must be in the protected countries. The cheap labour and 
sweating of Germany are to be kept out of the country. I think he 
suggested that Protection brings higher wages and no sweating. Was I 
not right in saying he is a most useful controversialist, because he 
answers himself? 

Now, ask the German working man what he thinks of 
Opinion in the result of Protection. If you have read the account 
Germany. of the last election in Germany, you will know what they 
think in Germany — the great majority of the working 
men — of the system of tariffs under which they live. The Blue-book 
that has been supplied to us gives us a few facts. I know I am speaking 
to business men of experience, and they like to have a fact or two upon 
the subject. Now the average income of a family, given in those 
tables, in the cotton trade in 1900, was for England ^127 6s., in 
Germany ^£74 ^s., and in France ^83 145., and yet Mr. Chamberlain 
tells us that if you will only have Protection you will certainly have 
higher wages. Besides that, here is this fact given, that the cost of 
living in Germany has fallen very much less in the . last twenty-five 
years than it has in the United Kingdom. The average wages in 
fifteen skilled trades in Germany and France is 225. 6d. per week, 
against 38^-. in England. Very well ; and yet we are told the Germans 
are so very much better off under Protection th^n the British labourer 



But really the answer to Mr. Chamberlain's state- 
Io'mi^^^ ments and arguments is a very short one, and I will give 
Chamberlain. ^^ ^'^ Y^'^- I' is not the fact. That is a very conclusive 
answer, which can always be proved by the figures, and 
the circumstances, wht-n they come to be examined. Then he holds 
up to scorn the unfortunate class of people who now go by the name of 
" Free Fooders." Wei), I am a Free Fooder myself, and something 
more. Free Fooders are the majority, even of his own Unionist party, 
because there is a very small percentage of them who dare come before 
the public and say they are in favour of the taxation of food. Why, the 
Prime Minister himself is a Free Food Retaliator — a fine political 
profession of faith. Of any sect that exists, that of Free Pood 
Retaliator is one of the most complicated denominations I ever heard 
of. A retaliator is not, you know, a disciple of the dearness of 
everything ; what he intends — and it would be a good thing if he could 
get it — would be reciprocal cheapness, and therefore he is not one of 
the men who, like Mr. Chamberlain, consider that cheapness is the 
greatest misfortune that can befall any nation. 

I will not add anything to what has been so well said 

Protection jjy the Chairman on the subject of " dumping." He has 

of dumping, explained it with a practical knowledge of business which 

I could not pretend to ; but there never was greater 

nonsense than that which is being talked about dumping. This thing I 

point out to you, that the mother of dumping is Protection. It cannot 

exist except under high Protection, and if you ever get high Protection 

in this country don't you be too sure that you won't have combinations 

for dumping like those which exist abroad, the basis of which is to 

charge the highest prices to your own people and sell at a cheap rate to 

people abroad. 

Well, now he affirms that trades — important trades — 

in this country are being destroyed, and he gives 

Iron trade, gjjamples of them. Is it possible to find more 

unfortunate examples than he has given in his figures ? 

The iron trade. I am speaking in the presence of Sir William Mather, 

who knows something about iron and the iron trade, and I should like 

to know he will perhaps tell you — whether the iron trade is being 

destroyed. There are two other great magnates in the iron trade — 
Sir Tames Kitson, of Leeds, and Sir Lowthian Bell, of the North, and 
they have spoken out in the strongest possible way against this policy. 
I have in my hands an answer given in the House of Commons to the 
question as to the value of the quantity of iron exports in six months in 
igoo and 1903. In the six months ended June, 1901, it was 
X12 617,000; in June of the year 1903 ;^i5,S9o,ooo, or an increase 
in the six months of 1903 of ;^3,ooo,ooo and more of money. And 
that is a trade which is being destroyed, or, at all events, is 

stagnant ! 

That is one case. Then he picks out another. There 
Tmplates j^ ^^^ tinplate trade. Well, I know something about 
watehes, that, Of course it flourishes in South Wales, wherg I 
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have the honour of a seat for a county. Now there is no doubt^ 
about it, that the tinplate trade was injured by the American tariffs 
— very much injured. But the tinplate trade set to work — ^just as the 
Chairman described in another trade — to improve its operations, and it 
got assistance from the dumping of plates from America at a cheap rate, 
and the tinplate trade has been a good deal revived in South Wales. I 
have seen an account given, that the trade is greater in exports and also 
in home consumption. Well, that i.s one of the destroyed trades. Then 
I am told that the poor shipping trade is in a very bad way. Well, I 
should like to know the country in the world that does not envy the 
shipping trade of England. The last discovery he has made is the 
case of watches. He hears of 20,000 watches dumped down in this 
country. I find it stated in the newspaper — I think the day before 
yesterday — that the importation of watches in 1901 was 1,700,000, and 
in 1903 they were 1,100,000. If that is correct, it is a diminution of 
600,000 in that time. But as people do not want less watches, but 
more, I take it that it is watches made in England that have supplied 
the deficiency. I take that, as I said, from the newspaper in which I 
read it. 

Now the basis of the whole of this agitation is the 
t d*'^ assertion of the decaying condition of British trade. 
decaying ? ^^ there any foundation for that assertion? I aver that 
there is not. You have to judge of a system of trade 
as you judge of a business — you judge of what are the profits over a 
long period of time. Now what was the condition of England at the 
close of the Protection period ? Here is a description of it by a body 
which had some knowledge of the Irade of England. At a meeting of 
the Court of Common Council, held in the Council Chambers of the 
Guildhall in December, 1842-^when Protection was in full operation, 
and just before its happy decease — this statement was made : — •" The 
continued and increasing depression of the manufacturing, commercial, 
and agricultural interests of this country, and the widespread distress 
of the working classes, are most alarming — manufacturers without a 
market and shipping without freight, capital without investment, trade 
without profit, and farmers struggling under a system of high rents, 
corn laws to restrain the importation of food, and inducing a starving 
people to regard the laws of their country with a deep sense of their 
injustice ; therefore this Court anxiously appeals to the First Minister 
of the Crown to give practical effect to his declaration in 
England favour of Free Trade by bringing forward, at the earliest 
Protection, possible period such measures for securing the un- 
restricted supply of food and the employment of the 
people, and effectually remove a condition of depression and distress 
too widely prevailing to co-exist with the safety and the preservation of 
our social and political institutions." From that you may judge of the 
tree by its fruits, and those were the fruits of Protection in what were 
called " the good old days," to which you are now invited to return. 
I can myself vouch for the accuracy of that description. I have seen 
in the course of my life, first of all, the state of this country into which 
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it was reduced by Protection, and I have been spared to see the 
condition into which it has been raised by Free Trade. Those are. 
conditions which cannot, as you may suppose, pass from my mind or 
be effaced from my conscience, and those are the reasons why I now 
resist, and shall continue to the last moment of my power to resist, 
innovations. That was a description given of the condition of the 
country under Protection. 

jjilr. What is its condition now ? Do not take it from me 

Balfour's — do not take it from anybody who may be supposed to 

testimony be prejudiced on the other side of the question — but 

to preseat (-^jj^g jj^g description as it appears in the pamphlet of the 

prosperity, p^^^^^ Minister :— " Judged," he says, " by all available 

tests, both the total wealth and the diffused well-being of this country 

are greater than they have ever been. We are not only rich and 

prosperous in appearance, but also, I believe, in reality. I can find no 

evidence that we are living on our capital, though in some respects we 

may be investing it badly. Why then, it may be asked, do we trouble 

ourselves to disturb a system which has been so fruitful in happy 

results ? " Why, indeed ? But no answer is given to that question. 

At all events there is his testimony of the present condition of this 

country, as compared with that which I have read to you in the days of 

Protection. 

Now, it is very difificult to say anything new on 
Old answers jj^jg subject. Nor, indeed, is it desirable. What is 

f^?acies. "^^^ i^ "°' ^^^^' ^"'^ ^'^^'- '^ '''^^ ^^ "°' "^^'' 
therefore you have to give, and you must give, the old 

answers to the old fallacies when they are reproduced, as they are 
reproduced to-day. We do give, and shall give, the answers by which 
we confounded them before, and by which we shall confound them 
again. The battle of " Fair Trade " has, I think, been fought aheady 
in Rossendale. Of course the quack doctors have a great dislike to 
the College of Physicians. They always have a monopoly for their 
patent pills against the earthquake, but, after all, these text-books that 
they despise — what are they but the conclusions of reasoning and 
experienced men upon ascertained facts ? 

Mr. Chamberlain is glad enough to get hold of a 

Text-books text-book which he thinks will serve his purpose. If he 

orofSsors ^^^ °"^y ^"^ ^ professor on his side he throws up his 

P ■ hat — and he thought he had gained one in the person of 

Professor Nicholson. Mr. Chamberlain is not fortunate in the people 

who cram him. They give him inaccurate figures, and they give him 

professors who are really against him ; for I read, only half-an-hour 

before I came into this place, a letter from Professor Nicholson saying 

that Mr. Chamberlain was mistaken, and that he (Professor Nicholson) 

was entirely against Mr. Chamberlain's plans. However, I am not 

going to trouble you to-night with text-books or figures. The fact 

is this matter has been already admirably dealt with in the speeches 

of Sir Henry Campbell- Bannerman, of Lord Rosebery, of Mr. Asquith, 

of Lord Goschen, of Lord George Hamilton, of Sir Edward Grey and 
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Sir H. Fowler, of Earl Spencer and Mr. John Morley, as well as of 
Mr. Robson and many another able man ; and it is difficult to add 
anything to their arguments. But there is an old saying that it is very 
easy for a man to make a statement in five minutes which it will take 
you an hour to refute. I do not use the expression of what sort of 
statements, or by what sort of people they are made. 

But Mr. Chamberlain said at Liverpool, in his first 
The test of speech, that the test of the wealth of a nation was its 

wealth. exports. He had to correct that, because it really was 
so obvious a blunder that it was impossible to imagine 
that anybody could have uttered it. But the real fact is that the 
exports of this country are only about one-sixth or one-fifth part of the 
whole of its manufactures or productions. Is the home trade of this 
country diminishing? Is employment less ? Is there less money being 
spent in this country upon what this country needs? Everybody 
knows that the opposite is exactly the fact. In these returns I get the 
list of the persons in the different trades formerly and in employment in 
the trades now. I will only mention two. As between 1871 and rgoi 
there has been an increase of 362,000 in the building trade and of 
332,000 in the coal-mining trade. They always want to exclude the 
coal-mining. I do not know why, besause there is no trade of which 
the cost in proportion is greater in respect of labour. And if you want, 
therelore, to cultivate employment of labour and payment of wages, 
coal-mining is the most important of all trades. 

But we will take the building trade. What does the 

Building building trade mean ? I came yesterday through a good 
trade. part of England ; I passed through the outside of 
Birmingham, and the outside of Derby ; and what did I 
see ? What do I see everywhere I go ? Masses of new buildings 
rising — sonje large and expensive, some of the middle class, but whole 
heaps of new buildings for the working classes. Does that show a 
diminution of employment ? Why, it is not merely a question of the 
men who build the houses, but it is the people who live in the houses 
and have the means of paying for them. It shows that these men are 
getting every day more and more employment, and that they are saving 
more and more money out of a trade which is extremely advantageous 
both to employer and employed. But then Mr. Chamberlain says, 
" Oh, it not the cheapness of what you buy, but the money you have 
to buy it with." That is perfectly true. But still, if people buy the 
things, they must have got the money. And where did they get the 
money from ? They got it from higher employment, and better 
employment, and more of it. 

jjjj. Mr. Chamberlain came forward the other day with a 

Chamberlain's quotation from Mr. Gladstone which he thought would 

quotation be a great surprise to us all, and would entirely confuse 

from Mr. us_ What was that quotation ? Mr. Gladstone pointed 
aostone. Q^j. jj^g^^ j^ ^^g jjQj. jjigygjy ^jjg cheapening of com- 
modities, but that what had brought about this great change in the 
position of affairs " is that you have set more free the courses of trade, 
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that you have put in action the process that gives them the widest field 
and the highest remuneration." That was to surprise us ! Well,, 
anybody who knows the A B C of the Free Trade controversy knows 
that is exactly the point. What was the thing Mr. Gladstone was 
speaking of? He was speaking of the French treaty of i860, which 
was a treaty not to put on tariffs but to take them off, and, therefore, so 
far from its being an argument in favour of this scheme it is exactly the 
reverse. 

Now we are told that the exports of this country are 
Export diminishing, or at least stagnant. I meet that by the 
trade. answer I have given already — it is not the fact. The 

exports have not diminished in the last ten years. In 
1892 they were 227 milhons; in 1902 they were 278 millions. That is 
an increase of 51 millions. In manufactured goods they were 195 
millions in 1S92 and 228 millions in 1902 — an increase of 32 millions. 
The same thing is true of the last thirty years, if you don't take 
particular years, which may deceive you, as they deceived Mr. 
Chamberlain when he took the year 1872. It is said the averages are 
falling off now. The average of the years 1890-4 was 234 millions, of 
the years 1895-9 238 millions, in 1902 277 millions, and already this 
year in nine months they are 8 millions in excess of the corresponding 
nine months of I go2. These are your exports which are decreasing, 
and at this moment the exports are higher than they have ever been in 
the history of this country, and higher, I believe, than they are in any 
nation of the world. 

There is another thing about these exports. If you 

^ ^^h""'^^ are thinking of the earnings of the workmen, you must 

worknien. ^°^ '^^'^ °"'y ^^ *^^ value of the exports, but at the 

volume of the exports ; because the men are paid 
according to the volume they produce. The test of the profit they 
produce is not the test of the earnings of the workmen. I come back 
to Mr. Chamberlam's favourite period of the seventies. In 1873 the 
exports were 255 millions; in 1883 they were, if you take them at the 
prices of 1873, 295 millions; in 1893 they were 329 millions; and this 
year they were 418 millions. Therefore, they have in thirty years 
increased by 150 millions — taken upon that basis — and in the last ten 
years they have increased 100 millions. I think that pretty well 
disposes of the question of exports. 

It is said : " Oh, but other countries have increased 
Comparative their exports, and increased them more rapidly in pro- 
growth, portion than you have." Of course they have ; a baby 

grows quicker than a grown man. Thev are infants in 
trade compared with us. We are an " old-established " firm. If a firm 
with millions adds to it another million, it cannot say that it has 
increased by 100 per cent. But a firm which has ;^ioo and adds to it 
;^2oo has increased at the rate of 200 per cent. This is what the 
official report says, after carefully examining our relations with Germany 
and the United States : "There is nothing in these figures to suggest 
that while the export trade of our neighbours has been increasing, our 
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own export trade has been diminishing or even standing still." That is 
pretty conclusive as compared with Germany and the United States. 
And then I find this further, that the exports per head of 
Quotations ^jjg United Kingdom are far in excess of what they are 
Blue^Book ™ France or Germany, and are still more in excess of 
what they are in the United States — that is, per head of 
the population — they are almost double. And this more; "It is clear 
that these figures do not show that there has been any material dis- 
placement of home manufactures in our home market by Germany." 
And then it ends with this : " The great increases of United States 
exports have been mainly in agriculture and food stuffs, and only to a 
small extent in products which compete with the export trade of the 
United Kingdom. Germany and the United States may have pro- 
gressed more rapidly, but there has not been any displacement of the 
export trade of the United Kingdom, by any one of our three powerful 
competitors " What case is there, even in the position of exports, for 
beginning a reversal of the established fiscal policy of this country ? 

I want to say a word about imports, though I have 

very- little to add to the admirable statement that has 

mpor s. ]3een made already by your chairman upon that subject. 

If your exports have not diminished, then they fall back 

upon the imports — those terrible imports. If we only could get them 

out what a happy people we should be. Now, why are we alarmed at 

imports ? What are imports ? As the Chairman has said, and said 

quite truly, they are things that you want ; they are things that you need 

not take if you do not want them, but they are things which you cannot 

have unless you have got the money to pay for them, and the money 

you have to pay for them is your exports. 

England is a great creditor nation. • She has not only 

^It^^ ^^*^ wealth on her own, but she has had so much wealth 

nation. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ been able to lend it, at a good interest, to 

foreign countries. Of course these things are not paid 

for by gold. The only real professor that Mr. Chamberlain can get on 

his side is Mr. Seddon, and he has adopted him as his text-book, I 

imagine, in supposing that these exports are paid for in gold. It is a 

trading transaction ; it is a transaction of exchange, and in this exchange 

what you give is your exports and what you receive is your imports-, 

and if what you receive is better than what you give, why that is good 

trade, I imagine, in Lancashire, as in other places. 

Now that relates to the whole question of imports. 

What our ^j^ ^ vihat are these imports ? They have to pay the 

pay for. creditor nation first of all for its exports ; secondly, for 

the interest on the money that has been lent to them ; 

and thirdly, they have to pay for the carriage of the goods, which is 

done for all the world by the shipping, the mercantile marine of 

England, which is estimated at _;^9o,ooo,ooo a year. They have to pay 

besides that for the interest, as I have said, upon the money lent 

abroad — the investments abroad — which is estimated at about 

^^70,000,000 more. There is no wonder, then, that the imports exceed 
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the exports of goods ; if it was not so it would be terribly bad trade. 
It is suggested, they may be paid out of capital. But it is quite certain 
they have not been paid out of capital ; that is proved by the returns of 
the Inland Revenue, which show that these investments are larger, and 
not less, than they were. And thus these imports come, just as a man 
may come to your house, and say he is going to pay you a debt. 
But what would be thought of you if you said, " Get you gone out of 
the place. I will keep )ou out by tariffs." He might take you at 
your word. He might not pay you ; he might get your exports and 
aot give you any imports at all. 

I must get on, but really there is so much to refute, 
Chamberl 'n's ^""^ ''■ ™'^^* have already exhausted your patience. Will 
budget. y^'^ J*^^*^ 1^' ™^' i"^ ^ ^^'^ words, give you Mr. Chamber- 
lain's budget ? He is going to put a tax on food to the 
extent of _;!£'6, 000,000. Well, laxes of that kind have this peculiarity— 
that besides the ;^6,ooo,ooo, which is given to the revenue, they 
increase the price of the commodities both at home and in the Colonie'-. 
That is estimated at j^g, 000,000 more, therefore the cost of this 
taxation is ^15,000,000. Then, he says, he will remove taxation upon 
sugar and tea to the amount of _^7,5oo,ooo. Thank you for nothing ! 
We are entitled to that without any new taxes. But that being so, the 
loss to the consumer would be ^8,000,000 sterling. Then he is going 
to put a tax on manufactures, estimated at ^£'9,000,000. What the 
increase of that will be to the consumer, by raising the prices for 
manufactures, it really is impossible to calculate, but it will be 
enormous. 

That is the budget which he proposes to lay before 
Transfer of the country for its acceptance. He says it is only a 
taxation. transfer of taxation. Yes, but it; is a transfer of taxation 
from that which yields only revenue to protective taxation 
which costs the consumer a great deal more than it yields to the 
revenue. There is one fallacy which I want to deal with. They say, 
" This is a capital plan. We will make the foreigner pay." It is an 
admirable thing, of course, if the foreigner does not object. But that 
is a fallacy that can only deceive the most ignorant people. It has been 
refuted admirably by Lord Goschen. The whole object of this transaction 
is to raise prices. If you do not raise the price of corn the colony gets 
no good, and the British farmer gets no good, therefore prices must be 
raised or the whole of your plan fails. Then he says, " I won't raise 
it upon maize or bacon." Why not? If the foreigner pays why should 
he not pay upon maize and bacon, as much as upon corn, or 
manufactures, or anything else ? 

And then, if the foreigner pays, why should you even 

Mr Balfour take taxes off at all ? Why not raise the whole revenue 

quoted. of your country by a scheme whereby the foreigner will 

pay it all, and the English taxpayer pay nothing at all ? 

I recommend Mr. Chamberlain to improve bis scheme by introducing 

that principle. No, sir, the Prime Minister, at all events, knows better 

than that. When it was proposed to take off the shilling duty he 
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warned Mr. Chaplin (who is, of course, always for raising the price of 
corn) to take care what he was about. He said : — " He has appealed to 
the Chamber of Agriculture to oppose the abolition of the tax upon 
corn in their interest, and the only inference which can be drawn 
from this is that the shilling duty on corn is to benefit the British 
farmer. If it is to benefit the British farmer it can only be an 
injury to the British consumer. There is no escape from that 
dilemma." That is obvious enough ; and if you compare the prices 
of food in the countries which have these taxes with the prices in 
England, where there are no such taxes, you will find, practically 
speaking, that the payment by the consumer corresponds to the tax 
which has been put on. 

Well, I should have been glad, except that the 

of the ^^^i'^^^ is so vast, and the time is expiring, and your 

Empire. patience must be exhausted, to have referred to some 

other subjects, but that is enough, certainly, for to-night. 

We are told to 'look at this question from an Imperial point of view. 

Of course we look at it from an Imperial point of view. We say, " We 

are as much for the Empire as you are, who lecture us on Imperialism ; 

but we have our views of what is for the good of the Empire and for 

its consohdation, and what is bad for it," and in my opinion you will 

never consolidate or unite the British Empire by putting a tax on the 

food of the British people, leaving the rest of the Empire untaxed in its 

food. A policy of that kind is utterly unsustainable. 

Well now, let me say, in conclusion, I have no 

Gospel of fg^j ^jj^j jjjjg gospel of universal dearness of 

dearness. everything will prevail. It is being propagated with 

appeals to the prejudice of every class. It is founded on 

fallacious argument, supported by baseless alarms, and by statements 

which cannot be proved, by inaccurate figures and perverted facts. It is 

contrary to common sense, it is conirary to common experience and the 

common practice of mankind, 
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Mr. Chamberlain 

at Birmingham. 

A,TH NOVEMBER, 1903. 



I THANK you for the welcome that you have given me. I am glad 
to be among my own people. It is now almost exactly six months 
since, in addressing my own constituency in the Town Hall, I called their 
attention to our relations with our Colonies, to our present fiscal con- 
ditions, and I asked them — I invited them — to a discussion. I invited 
them to consider whether the time had not come when some modification 
of those conditions would be necessary and desirable. It was not for 
the first time that 1 had spoken on the subject. But then I was fresh 
from a visit to some of our great Colonies, where I had had the 
opportunity of intercourse with many representatives of Colonial opinion, 
not only South African opinion, but that of our Australian and Canadian 
Colonies ; and I desired particularly to press on my friends and sup- 
porters my own deep feeling ■ of the growing importance and the 
immediate urgency of the question. Much has happened since then — 
some of it painful, some of it eminently satisfactory. And, above all, I 
am grateful to those to whom I spoke, and to that much larger audience 
which I always have in my mind on an occasion such as this— -that 
they have answered my appeal, that they have discussed this great 
question, that they have refused to treat it as the idea, or the delusion, 
of a madman, as some of my opponents thought it to be, and that even 
those opponents themselves have been so far converted that, whereas 
before they regarded the matter as one not worthy of a moment's 
consideration, they have since been speaking of nothing else, 

I had at that time a sort of instinctive idea at the back 
The Working ^f ^^y head that the working classes of this country, who 
Fr^^Trade ^^'■^ '^°' either consulted or represented at the time when 
Free Trade was accepted as the policy of this country, 
who have never had it presented to them as a serious issue in* the fifty 
or nearly sixty years that have elapsed— I had an idea that they, at 
o^,r r-i^P- woiikl annro ach this question with an operi mind, an(J 
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that they would not accept a poh'cy more than fifty years old at a 
time when everything had changed, every policy, every institution, 
had submitted to modification — they would not accept that as an 
inspired doctrine which it wa? blasphemy to question. I had an idea, 
and it seems to be a right one, that they at any rate were not wedded 
to the wisdom of our ancestors, and that they would not be ready, 
immediately arid without question, to accept the appeal which has been 
addressed to them by Mr. Asquith to stick to our well-tried policy. It 
sounds a little like a shopkeeper's advertisement. It might perhaps 
be excused in the mouth of a Conservative statesman of the old school, 
but it sounds strange when it comes from a gentlerrian who claims to 
■ be a Radical statesman. I have said that, in the interval which has 
elapsed between our acceptance as a nation of Free Trade principles 
and the present time, much has changed. 

Before I point out to you these changes I hope it may be useful, 
if you will bear with me for a few minutes, if I say something about 
History of the ^^^ history of what is called the Anti-Corn Laws 
Anti-Corn agitation. It seems to me that this has been very much 
Laws forgotten. Sixty years is a long time, memcry plays 
Agitation, strange tricks with us, and I am afraid that many of 
those who differ from me have not taken the trouble to read con- 
temporaneous accounts given, not indeed by prejudiced Protectionists, 
but by Free Traders themselves, in regard to this great and important 
movement. Now, I ask you what is the view has been placed before 
you by the opponents of any change ? I want to state their case as 
fairly as I can, and I think this is a fair statement of it. They have 
either represented to you, or they have led you to infer, that during the 
time of Protection this country was certainly declining, until it reached 
a state of unexampled misery and destitution. Not only in those days 
were the people on the verge of hunger, but, according to this theory, 
they were actually being starved. They have led you to believe that 
this state of things was due wholly to the Corn Laws, to the high price 
of bread, and to Protection, and then they have led you to believe that 
when the Corn Laws were repealed everything changed, as though by 
magic, and at once there was cheap food for all the people, destitution 
no longer existed, we entered on a time of great and universal prosperity, 
wholly due to the alteration in our fiscal system. Now, I believe no 
one can contradict that statement of the case as it has been put before 
you. I am afraid that it has been accepted without enquiry by many 
persons. I have to say now that, if that is the case, it is 
A Popular a popular delusion. There is one answer to that — a 
Delusion, general answer, but I think it is conclusive. If it were 
true — if Protection inevitably brought with it destitution 
and misery and starvation, and if Free Trade inevitably brought with 
it prosperity and progress, how do our opponents account for the fact that 
every foreign country, without exception, that has adopted Protection 
has, in recent years at any rate, progressed much more rapidly, in much 
gi-eater proportion than we — the Free Trade country of the world. I 
do not say they have progressed in consequence of Protection — but I 
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say that the argument of my opponents that Protection is necessarily 
ruinous, that Free Trade necessarily implies prosperity, is absolutely 
disposed of by the facts which are known to every man of you — which 
are Icnown to ev6ry reasonable and impartial man. 

Now, putting aside the general answer, is it true that, at the time 
when Free Trade was introduced and the Corn Laws were repealed, 
we were in a state of destitution and misery and starvation? Is it 
true that under the Protection which prevailed before that, this country 
was going down in the scale of nations, or losing its prosperity and losing 
it's trade? No, absolutely no. The exact reverse was 
Prosperity ^^le case. In the years preceding the repealing of the 
Protection. Corn Laws, and I would take especially the years from' 
1830 to 1841, there was a time of great prosperity in 
this country under Protection. I do not mean to say that the country 
was as great or as rich as it is now, but compara.tively with other 
nations it occupied a better position — comparatively with other nations 
it was absolutely in the first rank. It had wori and conquered under 
Protection absolute supremacy — the commercial supremacy of the 
world. At that time trade was less than it is now, but so was the 
population. And though trade was less than it is now it was increasing 
with a rapidity — a proportionate rapidity — which has seldom been 
exceeded since. But in 1841 we had in this country one of those 
crises which occur in every country from time to time, whether they be 
Protectionist or whether they be Free Trade. We had a time of had 
trade, with small employment. It was not brought about by Protection, 
it was not brought about by the dear loaf, for in that period the loaf 
was much cheaper than it has been many times in many years since the 
abolition of the Corn Laws, but it was brought about by circumstances 
which you all will understand. We had become the workshop of the 
world. We had been very prosperous ; we were increasing our 
production rapidly, and we outstripped the demands of the world. 
Foreign countries were in a poor condition then ; prosperity had been 
hindered by many causes into which I will not enter now, and they 
were unable to take the surplus of our productions, and so many of our 
mills and factories had to go on short time or were closed altogether, as 
you have all known in your own experience. There was great want of 
employment — the one critical thing in all this discussion — there was 
great destitution, great misery, and consequently great discontent on the 
part of the majority of the population. 

„, .. ^ This was a time, in 1841 and 1842, to which Sir 

andthe Anti- William Harcourt referred in his speech on Saturday 

Corn Law last. He went back to the memory of his childhood or 

Agitation, youth, and said at that time he was in school at 

Preston, and he had been, I understood him to say, a witness to riots 

in which some of the people had been shot down by the military. He 

went on to say that nothing of the sort had ever happened since. That 

is a very small matter, but I think his memory deceived him, because I 

think in later times — I have not had time to check it, I believe he was 

Home Secretary — people were shot down in a Midland mining district. 
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and a special commission was appointed by the Government to inquire 
into the circumstances. But after all, as I have said, that is really not 
relevant to the subject. The point is that the riots in 1841 and 1842, 
to which Sir William Harcourt referred, and which he apparently wished 
his audience to think were due to the Corn Laws — were due to Pro- 
tection — were due to nothing of the kind. They were due to some- 
thing absolutely different. They were instigated by the leaders of the 
Chartists in those days, and the Chartists in those days were absolutely 
opposed — the leaders — to the Anti-Corn Law agitation. They had the 
greatest contempt for the leaders of that agitation. They did not spare 
them ; they said almost as bad things of them as my opponents say of 
me. No, sir ; the Chartist leaders at that time told the working people, 
and I am not certain that they were not right, that what they wanted — 
that the one thing which would deal with the circumstances of their 
condition — was to give them efficient representation according to their 
numbers, and they begged of them not to be drawn aside by the 
movement of the Free Trade leaders, which they said was a red herring 
to divert them from what was much more important in their interest ; 
and those riots, this discontent, was due to the action of the leaders of 
the Chartists, who urged the working men in this country to a universal 
strike. The riots were directed not in favour of Free Trade, but they 
were directed against the Manchester manufacturers and others, who 
were at that time supporters of Free Trade. 

The Free Trade ^ ^^^ y°^ "°'' ''-* ^^ guided by me — not by a Pro- 

Movement a tectionist but by a Free Trader— by a Free Trader who 
Manufacturers' lived in those days. He was the friend of Mr. Cobden 
Movement. — a Free Trader who wrote the history of the Free 
Trade movement, believing it to be right, and he therefore is an irrefu- 
table witness in a case of this kind. Mr. Montgredien wrote that 
history of the Free Trade movement, and read what he has to say about 
the history of the Chartists. It is quite enough for you to read 
Mr. Morley's " Life of Cobden." You will find in that life a quotation 
from Mr. Cobden in which he says — I must be careful about the exact 
wording — that a great body of intelligent mechanics stood aloof from 
the movement, and at the same time he admits frankly — he was always 
honourable and frank in all his discussions — that it was a manufacturers' 
movement, and he says : " I must confess, in the outset at any rate, 
most of us thought we had a distinct class interest in the matter " ; that 
is to say, rightly or wrongly, the Free Trade movement was a manu- 
facturers' movement. It was not a working-class movement, and the 
leaders of the working classes in those days, rightly or wrongly, were 
opposed to the movement, and they were in favour of something quite 
different^in favour of that electoral reform which, in subsequent years, 
the working classes have obtained. Now, bear in mind — let me impress 
on you what this argument shows. It shows you that the distress of which 
you are often reminded, the distress of 184 r, was not attributable to the 
Corn Laws, it was not attributable to the price of bread, it was not 
attributable to Free Trade. It was due to other causes altogether, and the 
distress and the starvation and the destitution ceased when those causes 
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were retiioved. Here is the proof. In the year immediately following 
1841 — in 1842 — everything changed; more employment was found, 

great prosperity prevailed. And now, again, let me 
er'e^Mi"s "1^°'^ wl^^' w^s said by Mr. Montgredien in reference 
testimony. ^'^ ^^^ period immediately before the repeal of the Corn 

Laws. He says this : " The adoption of Free Trade 
was not the result of pressure from adverse circumstances. The 
country was flourishing, trade was prosperous, the revenue showed a 
surplus, railways were being constructed with unexampled rapidity, the 
working classes were fully and remuneratively employed, and bread was 
cheaper than it had been for many years." And yet Sir William 
Harcourt draws on his memory in order to persuade you, to persuade 
the working classes of this country, that Free Trade was adopted 
because of the famine and starvation which prevailed at the time. 
Now I go on with my history. In the autumn of this year, when things 
were so prosperous, a great calamity visited one part of the United 
Kingdom. The Irish people had been accustomed up till then to 
depend almost entirely for their subsistence on the potato. The potato 

famine came and all the crops were destroyed. The great- 

The Irish est, the most appalling misery was the result in Ireland, and 

potato famine. I have seen it stated that even millions of the population 

were on the verge of starvation. If that was true it 
must have made a great impression on the statesmen of those days. 
It must have impressed them with the necessity of relieving food from 
any exaggerated taxation. That I can well understand, but the potato 
famine was not the result of the Corn Laws, nor was the price of bread, 
at the time of the potato famine, the result of the Corn Laws or of the 
legislation which followed. 

I ask you now to consider these figures, I am not going to trouble 
you with many. In the beginning of 1846, when things were at their 
worst, when the Irish famine had put the whole people of Ireland into 

a condition which was almost one of despair, what do 
The Price you think happened with the price of wheat ? The 
of Wheat, price of wheat for the whole year 1846 was S4S. 8d. per 

quarter, and after the repeal of the Corn Laws, which 
took place in that year, taking the average of ten years the price of wheat 
was 55s 4d. per quarter, or 8d. dearer than it was during the year 1846, 
when the repeal took place. Now, from all this I ask you to accept 
the statement, which I make without fear, of refutation, that it is a mis- 
take to say either that dear bread was the cause of the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, or, secondly, that the repeal of the Corn I-aws produced 
immediately any reduction in the price of bread. But I have still 
something else to which I have to call your attention. It is true, as 
you have been told, that after the repeal of the Corn Laws this country 
-r t« fi«. entered on a period, which lasted for twenty-five years, 
Y^reof of what I may call unparalleled prosperity. I do not 
Prosperity : the deny it, but I say it had nothing whatever to do with 
True Causes, the repeal of the Corn Laws, and very little to do \vith 
the introduction of free Trade. The cause of the prosperity was the 
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discovery of gold in California and in Australia, the development of 
invention, the enormous increase of railways and the improvemerit oi 
steamship communication, and generally the impetus which was given 
to the trade of the world. Everybody prospered, and we prospered 
more than all. Why ? Because under a system of Protection hi the 
years of which I have spoken, before the repeal of the Corn Laws, we 
hid secured the supremacy in the world's markets, and the other 
countries of the world were backward owing to various circumstances, 
and we alone were in a position to take advantage of this great boom, 
as we should call it now — this great advance in the general commercial 
dealings of the world. 

Now, I beg you to notice before I pass on that nothing that I have 
said is intended to show to you that it was wrong to adopt Free Trade 
Free Trade ^^ ^^^ '''"^ ^^'^ under the circumstances in which it was 
Best Economic adopted. That is a different question altogether. AH I 
Policy when want to prove to you is — and I think I have proved it — 
Adopted. {jj^t jt ^a.s not any deamess of the loaf which made Free 
Trade necessary, and that, on the contrary, as Mr. Montgredien tells 
us. Free Trade was carried on in this country because people were 
persuaded at that time, and I think rightly persuaded, that, at the 
moment and under the circumstances, it was the best economic policy 
for us to pursue. Now let us treat it in the same way. Let us get rid 
of all this idea that Protection is immediately followed by starvation 
and destitution. That is absolutely untrue. Let us get rid of the idea 
that Free Trade necessarily brings prosperity. That is altogether 
untrue. But let us, as business men — as fair men — consider quietly 
whether, under existing circumstances, the policy of Free Imports, 
which has taken the place of the policy of universal Free Trade, is the 
best for us. It may be the best for us, and, if so, I do not pretend 
that the country will be ruined by its adoption. It may not be the 
best for us, and in that case believe me the country will not suffer from 
adopting a different policy. 

Now then I come to my next point. Here is one of the great 
changes which we have to recognise, which have altered the whole 

situation since Free Trade was adopted. Mr. Cobden 

Cobdens Mis- ^,ased his whole argument on the assumption, that he 

^lion.^" made in good faith, that if we adopted Free Trade it 

would mean free exchange between the nations of the 
worlds, that if we adopted Free Trade five years, ten years, would not 
pass without all other nations adopting a similar system. That was his 
belief, and on the promise, the prediction which he offered, the country 
adopted Free Trade* Unfortunately he was mistaken. He told the 
country of his day that what he wanted to do was to keep England as 
the workshop of the world, and the rest of the world was to be the 
wheatfield for England. I came across a passage in Mr. Morley's "Life 

of Cobden" the other day, which really. now, when you 
Cobden and the think of what has actually happened, seems to be almost 
United States, astounding. Mr. Cobden said that the United States or 

America, if Free Trade were adopted, would abandon 
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their premature manufactures, that the workmen in their factories 
would go back to the land. Mind, now I am quoting his exact 
words, " they would dig, delve, and plough for us." If that had been 
true I doubt whether I should have been here to-night, but 
it was not true ; the Americans have not so conceived their 
national destiny, they have not believed that they were created 
by Providence in order to dig and delve and plough for us. 
They have thought that they have natural resources even 
greater than our own ; they have thought that they could manufacture 
as well as us, and I am afraid that their ideas of the future have been 
much more correct than Mr. Cobden's. We have to deal with 
altogether different conditions. What happened when Free Trade 
was adopted in this country ? Foreign countries which, as 
I have said, were backward- in those days, were not manu- 
facturers. Their Governments put on tariffs against our manu- 
facturers. I daresay it is quite possible they may have suffered 
in the first instance. They thought of the future, they thought of their 
children, and they thought of their country, all very good things to 

remember occasionally. What was the result ? Behind 

IndSliri" ?^® '^"*^^' behind the tariff wall they built up their 

behind tariffs, industry gradually during the twenty-five years in which 

we w(;re so prosperous after Free Trade. Gradually 
they became more and more manufacturing nations, gradually they got 
a firm hold on their own home market, and kept us out and established 
the industries which, not satisfied any longer with their own home 
markets, are now invading ours. I don't blame foreign countries, I 
don't appeal against their policy ; but I ask you, as sensible men, are 
we really so conservative a nation that when such a change as that has • 
taken place in the whole conditions of our trade we are still to say 
" We stick to our old tried policy." 

Now I come to another point which, perhaps, is even of greater 
importance, at all events in the future, than the ones to which I have, 
referred — I want to call your attention to the change in the relations 

between this country and its colonies. I want to call 

Changed y^yj. attention to the change in our political relations 

our Colonies ^"^^ '•^ *-^^ change in our commercial relations. Now, 

take the commercial relations first. When I was at 
Glasgow the other day I pointed out that there had been a decline 
in our trade, in the exports of our manufactures to the foreign protected 
countries. I pointed out that our trade with the neutral countries, 
which, though they have tariffs, have not industries, and therefore are not 
protected in the true sense of the word, had remained stationary, and I 
pointed out that our trade with our colonies had increased by leaps 
and bounds, so that it had concealed the deficiency in our foreign 
trade. Well, I have seen no answer to that. My figures have been 
questioned — not that it has ever been denied that the figures in them- 
selves were correct, but it has been suggested that other figures might 
be produced which would tell a different tale. I am not going into 
figures to-night, but I say that I defy my opponents to produce any 
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figures which are relevant to this statetnent and which will in any \yay 
refute it. It is quite true that they have produced volumes of statistics. 
I must paraphrase a remark of Sir William Harcourt about them, and I 
must say that where they are true they are irrelevant, and where they 
are relevant they are not true. But I dare say I shall have an oppor- 
tunity in one form or another to deal with these alternative statistics. 
Meanwhile, I only tell you the result of my examination of them, and 
my conclusion is this — whether your trade is prosperous 
Importance of a,t the present time or whether it is not, its continuance 
Colonies. depends essentially and mainly on the continuance, and 
even on the increase, of your trade with your colonies. 
If that trade declines, if it does not increase, then I do not care what 
may be the truth as to comparative figures dealing with our foreign 
trade, but I say there will not be sufficient employment for our popula- 
tion, and we very likely shall be faced with a crisis even greater than 
our ancestors had to deal with in 1841. 

Very well, it is our interest at the present moment — I am only 

dealing with interests — it is our interest to stimulate the prosperity and 

the progress of our colonies, and quite independent of any affection 

that we may have with them, quite independent of any gratitude that 

we may owe to them, it is to the interest of every one of us, and above 

all of the working man, to preserve with them our trade relations, to 

increase and to improve them. If we give them a preference they will 

reciprocate. If we take more from them they will take more from us. 

There is one point which I do not think I have dealt 

Where dMs our ^jf]^ before, but it is of great importance, and it is this. 

iSion go^"" Every year from our surplus population we send some of 

our best, our youngest, and our most intelligent. We 

send them abroad. Where do they go ? They go for the most part 

under a foreign flag. They or their descendants break the connection, 

and they no longer are sheltered by the Union Jack. They no 

longer thrill with the sensations that move the Empire. I hope they 

remain friendly, but they are no longer to be counted among our 

supporters, among those who with us maintain the mighty edifice, the 

responsibility for which has been thrown on us. I am afraid I have 

been led into sentiment. Now I go back to interest. Every emigrant 

from this country who goes, let us say, to America, what is he?— a 

prospective customer of yours to the extent of six shillings. If he goes 

to Canada, he takes jQi from you. If he goes to Australia, he takes 

. ;^s or ^6. If he goes to South Africa, he takes more. 

^SVom"' e*^ ^^ "°'' '^^^ ^°'''h considering ? While we are dealing 

as Customers, exclusively with these matters of pocket, had not we 

better think whether it would not be worth our while, 

while there is still time, to hold this colonial trade, to increase it by 

every means in our power, rather than to depend on the crumbs which 

fall from the foreign man's table ? Therefore, it is that I invite you— 

it is one of my reasons, at any rate, that I invite you —to treat your 

friends better than ihose who are your rivals and your competitors. 

" The friends you have, and their adoption tried, 

Grapple them to your soul with hoops of steel." 
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1 say that it is in yotlr own interest, that it is absolutely impossible that 
anything which contributes to the prosperity of the colonies, which fills 
up their waste land, which makes them richer, will not react and add to 
your prosperity also. 

But there is more than that. The pocket is not everything in these 
matters. There is more than that, and I warn you that if you are out 
of sympathy with your colonies, if you think that because they have, 
following every other nation, adopted a different policy to yours there- 
fore they are foolish and must not be listened to, if you reject their 
offers to you, made in the most patriotic spirit, and not solely with any 
view to their own interest— because many of them believe that the 
concessions which are asked for them are greater than, if they regarded 
their own prosperity alone, it would be worth their while to give— but 
granted by them because they share your feeling as to the Empire of 
which they form a part— if you reject these offers, if you will not 
A o rf -tT, <^°"OP^''^ts in sustaining that Empire on the lines that 

tha^m^ ^^^y °^^'^' *^^" yo" "^=^y 'ose your opportunity and it 
never recur. ^^Y never recur. Then, I warn you, you will never have 
that bond of commercial unity which at one time, at 
any rate, was the wish of Lord Rosebery, and if you have no bond of 
commercial unity you will never secure that Imperial Federation for 
which Lord Rosebery declared that he was willing to die. I do not 
think it is necessary for anybody to die. For my own part I am contented 
to live for the Empire. But I ask you, I ask the people of this 
country, to settle in the first place, when you are dealing with this 
question of preference to the Colonies : Do or do you not want political 
union ? Do you want to draw the bonds closer ? (a Voice : " We 
have got brothers there.") Yes, I agree with my friend ; we have 
brothers there. We reverence and glory in these family tieS, and no 
man, no politician, shall induce us to do anything that would sacrifice 
'them. 

But, then, this brings me to another stage. In 1846 our position 

with regard to the Colonies was very different ; the policy of the leaders 

of the Free Trade agitation was very different. The circumstances 

have changed again. I ask you, if the circumstances have changed, 

are we so stupid that we cannot change to meet them? Now, the 

leaders of the Free Trade agitation were not exactly enthusiastic about 

Imperial union. I quoted the other day at Newcastle a 

Mr. Cobdea jg^^g^ f^.^^ ]y[f Cobden, in which he distinctly said that 

the Qjlonies. ^^ thought one result of Free Trade would be gradually 

and imperceptibly to loosen the bonds which unite us to 

the Colonies ; and I said that nowadays we did not want to loosen 

those bonds, and that accordingly, if our policy tended in that direction, 

we must change the policy. But to-day in the Times 1 see a letter 

from a gentleman, whom I will not name, and whom I do not know, 

who pohtely tells me that that is an untruth. That is an illustration 

of the way in which our opponents carry on the controversy. I will 

not follow them. The letter of Mr. Cobden speaks for itself; but if 

that is not enough I will give them another. Here is what Mr. Cobden 



said in speaking of our relations with Canada. He said, " In iny opinion, 
it is for the interests of both " — that is, of this country and of Canada 
— "that we should as speedily as possible sever the political thread by 
which we are as communities connected, and leave the individuals on 
both sides to cultivate relations of commerce and friendly inter- 
course, as with other nations." Mr. Cobden did not stand aloiie m 
those times. It was not merely the leaders of the Free Trade 
movement, but a large party in this country who regarded the colonies 
as a costly encumberance and gave them self-government, not with the 
hope that they would thereby draw them closer to ourselves, but with 
the hope that they would take the reins into their own hands, that they 
would separate from us and become separate nations. I am not going^ 
to argue whether they were right or wrong. That question has been 
settled. But if that was the idea which prevailed in 1846 in regard to 
the Empire, in regard to the colonies, with our kinsmen abroad, now 
that we have changed the idea we must be prepared to adopt a new 
system to meet the altered circumstances. 

' Now I ask myself the question, is it certain that the modern leaders 
of the Free Trade Party do not share these antiquated views of Mr. 
Cobden and his friends ? I am not for a moment denying that, accor- 
Modern Free "^'"S *° *^^''' views, according to their opinions, they are 
Traders and just as patriotic as we are. I am not discussing the 
Mr Cobden's morality of the question. I am discussing the fact — do 
Views. (.jjgy think with us that closer relations with our brothers 
is not only a desirable thing in itself, but that it is our duty, our primary 
duty, to achieve it ? When I read the speeches that are made by 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and by Mr. 
Courtney-^well, I cannot find in any one of them any trace of the true 
appreciation of what the Empire means. I cannot find any enthusiasm, 
any sentiment whatever, any chord that can be touched that will strike 
to this great ideal, as I believe it to be, of the British people. I hope 
I do not do them an injustice, but I cannot see that they care one 
brass button about Imperial union. The only thing they seem to care 
about is the union of the Radical Party. Then it will be said, "Surely 
you do not attribute similar views to men like Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Mr. Ritchie, Lord Goschen, and, above all, the Duke of Devonshire." 
No I do not, but I admit that 1 am totally unable to understand exactly 
what their position is. They seem to me to be Imperialists in theory 
Imperialists in ^"'^ Little Englanders in practice. They wish to see 
Theory and Impedal union, and they refuse to do anything to secure 
Little it. Here is Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, for instance, of 
Englanders whom I desire to speak with . the greatest respect, but 
he himself boasts that he has always been against pre- 
ference, He refused a preference on wine, which would not have 
increased the price of food to the working classes ; he has refused a 
preference on wine when it was asked for by the Australians he 
his refused a preference on tea, he has refused a preference on sugar 
he has refused a preference on corn, and he was equally ready in his 
refusal to do a little better for our brothers than he would do for 



strangers. I don't understand him. It may be all right, but to my 
mind that is not an Imperialist policy. All these gentlemen have 
joined the Free Food League. At first I understood that they had 
joined because they were determined Free Traders, that they would not 
listen to any depreciation of that doctrine that could be placed before 
them. But I find 1 am mistaken. That is not their position, because 
they are going to support the Government, and the Government have 
declared, through the Prime Minister, in unmistakable language, that 
they are not going to allow the foreigner any longer to engage in an 
unfair competition with this country, or to dump their goods here 
without any restriction. That may be, but no one can conceal from 
himself that that is a position which is inconsistent with the absolute 
Free Trade doctrine, and in accepting it the Free Fooder has shown 
that it is not against protection that they are so anxious to protest, but 
it is against a preference to the Colonies. You may protect yourselves 
against the foreigner. 

If you give any advantage, even to those who offer you an advantage 
in return, if in any way, accidentally or otherwise, you benefit your 
kinsmen abroad, you assist the Colonies into a position 
The Position of in which they will be still more important than they are 
'• Free Fooders." now as parts of the Empire, if you make concessions to 
them in order to show your gratitude, if you negotiate 
with them for this purpose, then that is anathema maranatha, and the 
Free Food League is prepared to hound out of public life any statesman 
who will have the audacity to oppose a policy of that kind. I have 
said, and I say again, I do not understand the position of the Free 
Food League. 

But I turn to another class. I turn to that class of 
Mr. Asquith q^^ opponents which is very ably represented by Mr. 
^Ihe EmSre Asquith. They profess to be, and I belierve they are, an 
■ Imperialist section of the community. Mr. Asquith 
declares his sympathy, his entire sympathy, with the consolidation of 
the Empire, and his view is that my proposal will destroy the unity of 
Empire. The argument is very simple : " If you only get into negotia 
tion with your Iriend then jou will quarrel with him. You may 
negotiate with foreign countries, you may make a reciprocity treatment 
with France, you may make a treatment with any other country even 
on the most ticklish subject, but for heaven's sake, even when your 
friends in the Colonies ctk you, for heaven's sake don't get into 
negotiation with them." Mr. Asquith says, " I trust to sentirnent, the 
splendid feeling existing between the Colonies and the Mother Country. 
Let it alone. Don't touch it." And then he argues in favour of an 
Imperial Council, a thing which I myself greatly desire, 
The Proposal ^hich on two separate occasions I have proposed to the 
for an Imperial ygpresentatives of our self-governing Colonies. They, 
Councu. ^^ ^^^ separate occasions, have said that it was pre- 
mature for them to coiisider. He proposes this Imperial Council, and 
what does he think it is going to do ? Why, that Imperial Council, 
whenever it is established, will have to do with such dehcate matters 
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as Imperial defence, as Imperial legislation, as Imperial taxation. 
Apparently, Mr. Asquith thinks sentiment is strong enough to allow us 
to negotiate with Oar Colonies on such matters, and at the same time 
it is too brittle when we begin to talk about a tax on, let us say, 
brass work or something of that kind. Then at once they would break 
off, and the Empire would be disrupted. I do not take this view of 
the opinion of our Colonies. I believe we may just as safely negotiate 
with them as we may negotiate with any other people on the face of the 
earth. And I believe they will meet us with a greater desire to come 
together than anybody else with whom we could possibly enter into 
communication. 

Then there is another objection which they give. They say, " Oh, 
what Mr. Chamberlain proposes is a one-sided arrangement." " The 
Colonies " — that is Mr. Asquith's view — " the Colonies," he siys, 
" have not shown the slightest incUnation to respond to his offers. 
They will offer nothing worth having in return." Now, how does he 
know ? It is news to me. Whence does he derive this astounding 
information ? Well, I know something of the Colonies, but I am not 
bold enough, I am not presumptuous enough, to predict 

^^fh beforehand exactly what all those great States, each with 

Colonies do ? ^'^ separate Government, each with its separate interests, 

will do in any case which has not yet arisen. I have 

confidence that they will do what is right. But I refrain altogether. I 

have not this special information at my disposal which would justify 

me in saying exactly how they will meet our offers when they are made 

to them. But time will show whether I have undertaken this crusade 

in ignorance of their wishes, or of their intentions. Meanwhile there 

are some things that we all know except Mr. Asquith. They are public 

property. We know, for instance, that a preferential system has been 

asked for by all the Colonies on three separate occasions. It was 

asked for at the Ottawa Conference ; it was asked for at the two con- 

A Preferential Terences over which I presided in London. It was 

System Asked asked for by the representatives of the several Colonies, 

For by the and they were not repudiated when they returned home. 

Colonies. \ve know as regards Canada that the Prime Minister of 
Canada, that the Leader of the Opposition, that Mr. Tarte, one of the 
most distinguished representatives of French Canada, are all in favour of 
this principle. We know that Mr. Fielding, who is Minister of Finance in 
the present Government, in his Budget Speech in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, while saying that reciprocal preference was what the Canadian 
people desired, also said that if their offers and suggestions were put aside 
by the Mother Country no one could complain if they considered them- 
selves free to review, to reconsider, the preference that they had already 
given us. They gave us voluntarily of their own accord a preference 
.p. of 33 1-3 per cent., and the result of that preference is 

Canadian ^^^^ "^^ '"'^'^^ ^''^ Canada has gone up in the last few 

Preference, years until it is nearly doubled. It has increased by 
something like six millions, and the Canadian Govern- 
ment and the Canadian Opposition say that if we are willincr tr, 
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reciprocate they arc willing to negotiate and see if they cannot give us 
further advantage. So much for Canada. In Australia the Prime 
Minister, and I may say the Prime Minister of New Zealand, both 
made this policy of reciprocal preference the leading article of their 
programme, and my friend Mr. Reid, who is Leader of the Opposition 
in Australia, though he is himself a convinced Free Trader, has, if the 
reports of his speeches have been correct, declared that, if he could not 
have absolute Free Trade, he should be prepared to give to the 
Mother Country a preference of 50 per cent. In South Africa the 
whole of the British community is in favour of the preference of 25 per 
cent, which has already been acceded to us. Mr. Hofmeyr, the leader 
of the Dutch community in Capetown, made no objection ; but he has 
stated, as he has stated before, that if there is to be no reciprocity, he 
does not believe that this preference will last. Now 
Australia and there are things which cannot be repudiated. They are 
South Africa, facts ; you may draw your own conclusions. For my 
part I say when I remember how the Colonies responded 
to our appeal, when I remember how when we were in stress and 
difficulty they sent us men in thousands and tens of thousands, how 
they paid money, small, indeed, in comparison to our vast expenditure, 
but not inconsiderable when you have in mind the relative proportion 
of our population, when I remember how when everyone's hand seemed 
raised against us, we relied and rested on the moral support that we 
had from these great growing States across the sea, I for one am not 
prepared to treat their proposals with contempt. I believe that we may 
reciprocate with them without fear of a quarrel, and that they will show 
to us the same spirit of generosity and patriotism which I hope we shall 
be' ready to show to them. 

Now I have dealt with some general considerations, and I want to say 
a few words on certain practical aspects of the question, Mr. Asquith, 
in his speech on Saturday, complained that I ignored 
The charge of jjjg home trade, and that I did not answer his arguments 
H^mrrrade. °^ ^his question. Well, I beg Mr. Asquith's pardon. I 
cannot answer every argument in one speech — I cannot 
answer all my opponents at once. I remember a case, reported at the 
time, of a civilian in a foreign country who was supposed to have said 
something very offensive of a certain regiment. The whole of the 
officers of the regiment, from the colonel down to, I don't know what 
it was — the ensign — sent him a challenge. He accepted all the 
challenges, but he said he would prefer, if they did not object, that 
they should kill him one by one. He added that he hoped they would 
draw lots as to which should be the first. I wish my opponents would 
draw lots. But I am willing to put Mr. Asquith in the front rank. 
Now, what does he mean ? I ignore the home trade ! I do not think 
I have made a single speech in which I have not given extreme import- 
ance to it. Why, the main object I have in view in the whole of this 
crusade is to secure for this country a strong home trade, and to make 
it the centre of a self sustaining Empire ! I gather that Mr. Asquith 
thinks that the home trade is very prosperous, and that, if that is the 
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case, it does not matter how much our export trade may be dechning. 
Well, I am not certain that the home trade is very prosperous. But, 
suppose it is, it is no answer at all to my argument. If the foreign 
trade is declining, and if at the same time foreigners are sending more 
and more of their goods into our home market, why, it does not take a 
genius to discover that, in that case, the home market will suffer sooner 
or later, and more likely sooner than later. 

Now, I believe that all -this is a part of the old fallacy 
The Fallacy of g^^oyf (.^e transfer of employment. This is the idea— 
Employmait. 7°^ ^re engaged in a certain industry ; that industry is 
destroyed by dumping, or foreign competition, or by 
sweating, or by any other cause. Very well, you have no right to com- 
plain ; some other industry is prospering, and it is your own fault if you 
do not leave the industry which is falling for the industry which is rising. 
It is an admirable theory ; it satisfies everything but an empty stomach. 
Look how easy it is. Your once great trade of sugar refining is gone. 
All right, try jam. Your iron trade is going ; never mind, you can make 
mouse-traps. The cotton trade is threatened. Well, what does that 
matter to you ? Suppose you try doll's eyes. It was once a Birmingham 
trade. That is why I mention it. How long is this to go on ? Take 
sugar refining. That went ; jam took its place. Why on earth are you 
to suppose that the same process which ruined the sugar refinery will 
not in course of time be appHed to jam, and when jam has gone then 
you have to find something else ; and, believe me, though the industries 
of this country are very various you cannot go on for ever. You cannot 
go on watching with indifference the disappearance of your principal 
industries and always hope you will be able to replace them by secondary 
and inferior ones. And putting aside altogether the unfair individual 
suffering that is caused by every process of employment, by taking a 
working man from some trade to which he has been brought up, in which 
he has been engaged all his life, and setting him down to something to 
which he is not accustomed, and for which he has no aptitude — putting 
aside all that individual suffering, I say— there is no evidence whatever 
that there is any real compensation to be made ; there is no evidence 
whatever that when one trade goes another immediately takes its place. 
I observe that Sir William Harcourt has been looking at the Blue 
Book, and not only that, but he has taken advantage of passing through 
Birmingham in a railway carriage to make observations as to our com- 
mercial position. 

What he says in effect is : " It may be that some industries are decaying, 
but then others are growing. As I passed through these places I saw 
evidence of enormous activity on the part of the building 
The Building trade." I have a letter from a builder in Derby who 
Trade. says : "In Derby a great number of men are out of em- 
ployment in the building trade." But really that does 
not affect the argument. The building trade — what does it mean ? 
When the tinplate trade is bad are the tinplate operatives to start laying 
bricks ? But what an illustration, what an unfortunate illustration it 
would be ! The building trade ! Why, gentlemen, the building trade 
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is one of the few trades in this country which is protected not by legisla- 
tion but by the circumstances, the necessary circumstances, of the trade 
and the regulations of the trade. Have you ever heard — there may be 
a case, but I do not know of it — have you ever heard of a foreign con- 
traotor, say an Italian builder, coming over here and competing with 
British builders to build houses or public buildings, or manufacturers 
bringing over with them their own labour, at, let us say, i^. to 2s. dd. 
a day, and accordingly contracting for much lower prices ? My latest 
experience is that of the Birmingham University. We put forward our 
specifications and asked for tenders, and no foreigner offered to 
compete, and accordingly, if the progress of the building trade 
is to be quoted at all it tells in favour of Protection and not in favour of 
Free Trade. As I have said, by natural circuipstances the building trade 
is protected, and if there were to be such an incident, if a foreign 
contractor were to come over from some country where labour is cheap 
and bring that cheap labour to build our university or anything else, I 
think he would find himself in a very difficult position. I say, then, 
that it is childish, absolutely childish, to suggest to you either in the first 
place that a decaying industry can transfer all its capital and all its 
labour to the tuilding trade or to some other prosperous industry, and 
in the second place it is absurd to suppose that an industry in the 
condition of the building trade is any argument whatever in favour of 

free imports. If you had taken building materials that 
Building would have been a very different thing. I think those 
Materials, who make all the details of house furniture, those who 

make iron girders for supporting your floors and roofs, 

those who in former times, at any rate, those joiners and carpenters, 

who make doors and window frames, they perhaps would have a 

different tale to tell. While the builders' trade, as a contractors' trade, 

as I have said, is naturally protected, there is no protection at all for the 

material which goes into the business. Now, if our opponents fail, as I 

think they do absolutely, in producing any satisfactory explanation that 

would justify us in believing that all this loss in one trade is made up in 

another, let us see if they cannot get them out of prosperous industries. 

What is the condition of the decaying industries? 

Decaying Mr. Asquith jeers at me ; he says here have I been at 

Industries, work, I don't know how long, with assistance — I wish I 

had it — that I have been at work getting particulars of 
those decaying trades, and I have been able to produce very few. On 
the contrary, I can produce scores and scores of instances, but I am not 
going to fill up a speech with particulars of decaying industries. What 
I have done is to deal at each place I have visited with some of the in- 
dustries with which the people were familiar. I will take one or two out 

of a sheaf in which !^irmingham men are concerned. 

Birmingham Take the jewellery trade. We have only statistics for 

Jewellery three years ; before that time the Board of Trade did not 

Trade. separate jewellery. In 1900 we sold to foreigners 

;^5o,ooo worth, we imported from foreigners ;^r37,ooo 
worth, and we were ;^87,ooo to the bad. Yes. that was in 1900, but in 

K 2 
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1902 we were _;^i 70,000 to the bad. That is to say, in those three 
years, in this foreign trade, we are twice as badly off as we were in 1900. 
What is the reason ? Well, there are tariffs, tariffs which prevent you 
from sending your jewellery into those foreign countries and which 
range up to 45 per cent. And at the same time that that is going on 
the colonies are buying from you twice as much as all the foreign 
countries put together. It is a very curious thing, whichever way you 
look at this matter, whether you take an individual trade or whether you 
take the general results of trade altogether, it is always the same thing- 
decline in exports to foreign countries, increase in foreign imports to this 
country, only concealed, only compensated by increase in colonial trade. 
Well, now, take brass manufactures. I mean the smaller 
Brass brass manufactures. In the last ten years the imports 
Manufactures, from foreign countries increased threefold. The tariff on 
brass work ranges up to 60 per cent. The colonies 
are our best customers. Well, I do not know what our people think ; 
but I think that if this continues and that if the colonial trade were to 
decline, as it will do if you do not adopt this system of reciprocal pre- 
ference, then the brass trade will decline, and not all the trade unions m 
the world will save the brass trade from ruin, or the people who are em- 
ployed in the brass trade from the destitution and misery from which we 
wish to save them. 

Well, take one of the oldest trades in Birmingham — 
The Pearl one mentioned in Hutton's History — the pearl button 
Button Trade, trade. In the pearl button trade six thousand work- 
people used td be employed ; to-day there are about one 
thousand, and very few of them have full employment. Why is that? 
Well, it is largely due to the influence of the McKinley tariffs, which 
shut out the pearl buttons from America, and it is partly due to the 
dumping of pearl buttons from the Continent into England, and even 
into Birmingham itself. I received a telegram to day from a great 
house in the city, which said that, whereas Birmingham used to produce 
small wares of all kinds, and was the largest source of them, now they 
were got chiefly from Germany, and that one of the greatest of the 
German manufacturers had told him that, if Mr. Chamberlain's policy 
were to be carried, he would bring his manufactory over here, and if 
he brought his manufactory over here it would be British workmen 
who would be employed, and who would get the wages which are now 
enjoyed by German workmen. Well, I wonder what has become of the 
live thousand pearl-button makers who were once employed, and who 
have lost their employment? I will only give you one more. I am 
going to take this time a comparatively new industry. Take the cycle 
trade. Now, what is the case there ? Our exports to 
The the foreign protected countries fell ;^566,ooo in ten 

Cycle Trade, years, and our exports to the Colonies rose in the same 
period ;£367,ooo. Why was that change? When the 
foreigners found that the manufacture of cycles was rather a good thino- 
they put up their tariffs. The tariffs now imposed on cycles range up 
to 45 per cent. Arid not Qpnt^nt with that, when the tim^ of depression 
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was strongest in America, the Americans dumped their cycles down 
here at prices with which English manufacturers could not compete. 
In 1897 the United States sent to the United Kingdom alone ;^46o 000 
worth of cycles, and at the same time they flooded the Colonies 'and 
sent theni ;£'34o,ooo worth, all of which we might have had, if we' had 
had a tariff here to prevent unfair competition, and if we had had a 
preferential arrangement with the Colonies, which would have kept the 
trade for us. 

I have one point more. If this great question had to be solved* on 
these considerations, on the decline of our foreign trade, on the pro- 
gress of our foreign competitors, on the necessity of keeping the 
colonies with us, I should have no fear. The working classes of this 
country, the business men of this country, they know where the shoe 
pinches much better than the political economists and the lawyers who 
profess to instruct them. But when we come to this, when we have 

got so far, then our opponents play their trump card. 
The arguments and say " Very well, if it be true that your trade is 
against change, falling off, that your primary industries are decaying, 
I you had better bear the evil that you know sooner than 

risk an evil that you ' wot not of.' You cannot make any change." 
Again, what a curious argument for a Radical : " You cannot make 
any change without being worse off ; and above all, if you are foolish 
enough to listen to Mr. Chamberlain, you will find the price of your 
food increase. . The old, bad days will return, destitution will be your 
lot, famine will stare you in the face. If you don't mind starving your- 
self, think of your families — think of your children." Gentlemen, 
I beg of you to treat the arguments of our opponents with more 
respect. Well, now, I have to say that all this prediction of evil as 
resulting from my proposals — a prediction which you ought to suspect 
because it comes from prophets who have always been wrong — this 
prediction is a grotesque misrepresentation. 

I want to give you practical illustration. You know that 

A Practical during the last few weeks the walls of Birmingham have 

Illustration : the been covered with a poster — a flaming poster — that is 

Big and Little intended as an advertisement for a London newspaper 

Loaves. which made itself notorious for its pro-Boer sympathies 

during the late war, and for the ready credence which it 
gave to every calumny on our soldiers or on our statesmen. Well, that 
poster shows you a big loaf — bigger than any I have ever seen, I should 
think it must weigh about eight and twenty pounds — ^nd it shows you a 
little loaf smaller than I have ever seen, which, I suppose, might weigh a 
few ounces. It tickets one "the Free Trade Loaf," and it tickets the 
little one " the Zollverein Loaf," and the card has no other object than 
to induce you to believe that, if you adopt my policy of preference to 
the Colonies, this little bit of a loaf is that to which you and your 
families will be reduced, and you will have sacrificed the mammoth 
which appears in another part of the paper. I felt a curiosity to inquire 
what would be the exact difference in the size of a loaf if the whole tax 
which I propose to be put on corn was met by corresponding reduction 
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in the size of the loaf, and I asked my friend Mr. Alderman Bowkett to 
make me two loaves in order to test this question. (Mr. Chainberlain 
then displayed on the rostrum two loaves of bread.) Continuing, the 
right hon. gentleman said — I do not know whether your eyes are better 
than mine, but when I first saw these loaves I was absolutely unable to tell 
which was the big one. I know there is a difference because I know that 
in the smaller one a few ounces less flour had been used in order to 
correspond with the amount of tax, but it is still, I think, a sporting 
question — which is the big one and which is the little one? Now, 
there is a sample, and what is to be said of a cause which is supported 
, by such dishonest representations as the one to which I have referred. 
You may see for yourselves the difference is slight, but that is not the 
whole of the case. I have given you figures arid arguments, which I 
will not repeat, that there is reason to believe that the greater part of the 
tax, whatever it may be, will be paid by the foreigner and not by the 
consumer. I have said something else — so anxious am I that under no 
conceivable circumstances it shall ever be said I am the cause of raising 
the burden of life to the poor of this country— I have said I~ will take 
an extreme case. I suppose that the whole tax is paid by the consumer, 
and I will give him an exactly equivalent amount in remission from 
other taxes which enter into his daily life. 

Well, I have done. I have endeavoured in the course of my speech , 
to-night, as I have done in all the other speeches that I have delivered, 
while attempting to answer serious arguments, still to avoid anything in 

the nature of purely party or personal controversy. I 

A Question recognise with sorrow many of those, some of those at 

above Party, any rate, with whom I havd been intimately connected in 

recent years of my political life, differ from me on this 
point. I recognise with pleasure and gratification that on the other 
hand some of the strongest of my opponents are with me now, not on 
party questions. They recognise, as I do, this is a question above 
party, a question which aifects national interests. I have endeavoured 
to state the case as I see it, to state it fairly and honestly. I have not 
taken, as has been suggested, I have not taken my figures or my facts, 
or my quotations second-hand. Though I have had a great task put on 
my shoulders, yet I have endeavoured to verify, as far as that was 
possible to verify myself, everything that I have asserted. I have not 
tried to rush your decision. I have not endeavoured to take 
the people by surprise. On the contrary, I have asked for discus- 
sion and deliberation, and it is only after hearing all that can be 
said on both sides that I desire that you should come to your final 
conclusion. The issue will be in your hands. It will be with the 
people of this country, and none more momentous has ever been sub- 
mitted to any nation at any time. There at any rate is one point on 
which all parties are agreed, whether we be Free Traders or whether we 
be tariff reformers, we all alike agree that the issue is one on which 

depends the prosperity of the country, the welfare of this 

ImnorUn't than P^°P^^' ^^^ "'^^°" °^ *^ Empire. For my part I care 

Opulence. ^^^V ■'*'*^s whether the result will be to make this country 

already rich, a little richer. The character of a nation is 
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more important than its opulence. What I care for is that this people 
shall rise to the height of its great missionj that they who in past genera- 
tions have made a Kingdom surpassed by none, should now in altered 
circumstances and new conditions show themselves to be worthy of the 
leadership of the British race, and in co-operation with our kinsmen 
across the seas should combine to make an Empire which may be, 
which ought to be, greater, more united, more fruitful for good than any 
Empire in human history. 
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IN spite of the undeserved compliments with which you (the chairman) 
have introduced my name, I own that the feehng which oppresses 
me at this moment is one of great diffidence. It is no small complmient 
to be invited to address in this great industrial centre, the birth-place and 
the cradle of Free Trade, a meeting of hard-headed, able business men, 
with a practical experience of affairs to which I cannot pretend, upon 
the great fiscal controversy of the day. I am aware of the limitations 
of the occasion. This is no political gathering. I have no chance of 
enlivening my observations by sarcasm at the expense of my polijtical 
opponents, or by disparaging epithets on former colleagues. I also have 
to remember, and I recognise it with satisfaction, that I see before me 
men varying in opinion. There are, no doubt, strict and convinced 
Free-traders, there are doubtless also those who accept the policy of His 
Majesty's Government. There are possibly those who go further still, 
and agree in the policy of Mr. Chamberlain. Of all of them I would 
only ask this, that they will hear me patiently and quietly, and that they 
will at least give me the credit of endeavouring to put before them my 
own views and fearless opinions. 

I think everyone who attempts to address an audience 
fth °" '^^^ question must feel himself hampered by the 

subject. magnitude of the subject. It is impossible for any 
speaker, in the course of a single speech, to deal with all 
its parts or all its phases. I shall not attempt to do so to-day. I shall 
pass by practically altogether that part of the question which relates to 
retaliation or bargaining. I was responsible for the sugar convention, as 
a Minister of the Crown. I approved of that Convention, and I am 
prepared to say, looking as I do at the practical proposah which I find 
in the policy of the Prime Minister, that if any great industry in this 
country is attacked by illegitimate competition, in the way that the sugar- 
producing and sugar-refining industries were attacked, that that is a 
question with which it behoves Government and Parliament to deal. 
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But the ultimate issue before the country is wider 

ulttaate ^^'^ ^^'^?er than that. The ultimate issue before the 

issue. country is to be found in what is known as the policy of 

Mr. Chamberlain, and I think I can describe that issue 

in no better way than this — that it is whether the guiding principle 

in future of our Customs tariff shall be a policy of free imports or 

a policy of Protection. Therefore, it is with that question, or with 

some points in that question, that I propose to attempt to-day to 

deal. 

Now Mr. Chamberlain the other day referred to a 

Gladstone well-known speech by Mr. Gladstone in i860. He 

in i860. quoted with approval a dictum of Mr. Gladstone to the 

effect that employment was of greater importance to the 

working classes than even cheaper bread. Well, I agree ; I think it is. 

But then he went on, to my great surprise, to use that .view in support 

of his present proposals. Now what are those proposals ? You know 

very well — a two shillings a quarter duty on corn, a higher duty 

proportionately on flour, 5 per cent, on meat and dairy produce, and 

duties averaging 10 per cent, on all manufactured and partly 

manufactured goods. Well, now, when Mr. Gladstone propounded 

that opinion to Parliament what was the policy which he recommended ? 

He was in a position, if he had chosen, to reduce the war taxation on 

tea and on sugar. He declined to do so. He said no for the reason 

that he gave and that Mr. Chamberlain quoted. 

He preferred another policy. He made the well- 
The French known Cobden treaty with France ; he took off the 
treaty. duties on silks, gloves, artificial flowers, watches, oils, 
musical instruments, leather, china, and glass, and he 
obtained reciprocal concessions from France for doing so. But, besides 
that, Mr. Gladstone went on to take off the duties on butter, tallow, 
cheese, oranges, eggs, nuts, nutmegs, paper, liquorice, and dates, and 
reduced duties on other goods. And why did he do so ? Because, as 
he said, he thought that remissions of this kind would most effectually 
act on the trade and commerce of the country. He said that the 
improvement in the position of the working classes since the abolition 
of the Corn Laws had not been so much due even to cheaper bread as 
to the fact that Parliament had been engaged in setting free the general 
course of trade, and had thus put in action the forces which gave them 
the widest field and the highest remuneration for their labour. He 
boasted that he had reduced the tariff from 469 articles to 48, of which 
the revenue was substantially derived from only 15. 

R Its ol Now, Mr. Gladstone's object was, as he said, greater 

Mr. employment for the people. Mr, Chamberlain's object 

Gladstone's is the same. But what does he do ? He takes off the 

policy. taxes on tea and sugar, which Mr. Gladstone declined to 

touch, and he imposes fresh duties which, I will venture to say, taking 

them altogether, would add hundreds of articles to our tariff, thus 

absolutely reversing the fiscal policy which Mr. Gladstone^ induced 

Parliament to adopt in i86o. Very well, now, you will see that there 
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is an absolute contradiction of opinion and policy between those two 
statesmen. Which was right ? That is a momentous question, but we 
may help ourselves to answer it by considering what history tells us of 
the results of Mr. Gladstone's policy. No one can, deny that, after that 
great tariff reform in i860, the trade of the country enermously 
increased, the condition of the working class enormously improved, 
that the wealth of the country grew, and that, in fact, the welfare of the 
country was undoubtedly increased by Mr. Gladstone's fiscal policy. 

NoWj I don't say that all that was due to free imports. 

Free play j ^^ trying to state this case fairly. Of course it was 
forces largely due to steam, to electricity, to the great dis- 

coveries of science, to the production of gold, I dare say, 
and to developments of all kinds which were experienced for the benefit 
of the world in the years which succeeded i860. But remember this, 
that free imports gave free play to all those great forces, and that is why 
I stand up to-day to support the general policy of Free Trade. 
Mr. Gladstone's object was, as he said, to lighten the springs of 
industry. He did it. Now, why are we asked to reverse that 
policy? Well, Mr. Chamberlain sees, looking at a review of the 
past thirty years, signs of decay in our trade. Now, throughout this 
discussion I hope nobody will attempt to deal with the matter as if 
either Free Trade, or Protection, or anything else can always secure 
good trade. That is impossible. You must have times of depression — 
perhaps there is one now ; you will have times of prosperity — as you have 
had lately, and as we hope and know will come again. But, when you 
are dealing with these matters, you must make allowance for that. You 
must take a long series of years for the purpose of comparison, and you 
must try to make your comparison fair. 

Growth of Well, now, in what are there signs of decay under 

imports a sign Free Trade ? It is certainly not in our total trade, 
ofincreasing That has largely increased. It is not in our home trade, 
wealth. I (Jo not think anyone can really go about the country 
now, who can remember as I can, thirty years ago, and say that the trade 
and industry of the country is not far greater and more thriving than it 
was then — the home trade, I mean. Very well, then, is it to be found 
in the growth of our imports ? Why, gentlemen, to my mind the growth 
of our imports, taken generally, is a sign of the increasing wealth of the 
country. The wonderful idea that we pay for our imports by a drain 
of gold, or that we do not pay for them at all, I think, has been exploded 
long ago. Of course we pay for those imports. And does the extent of 
those imports reduce the employment of our working classes ? Well 
now, you cannot get imports without exports. If you are to have 
exports, our workmen must be employed in making them in some way 
or another — visible or invisible exports, as they are termed — and 
although they may not be employed in making precisely the same things 
which we import, yet they will be making something else in profitable 
exchange for them. 

Cotton I ^^ speaking, not of illegitimate competition, but 

industry. of fair competition. Take, for example, your great 
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millions worth annually of cotton fabrics to other parts of the 
world. Well, now, how do you do that? Is there any illegitimate 
competition there? If I had supposed, when I was Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that I had so framed the tariff as to give 
the cotton manufacturer a bounty on his exports, I confess my 
principles would have induced me to look into the matter and revise 
it. But you can do this because of. your skill and energy, because of 
the cheapness of your machinery, and your buildings, which cheapness, 
remember, is due to the freedom of imports, and nobody abroad 
or anywhere else can complain that you are unfairly competing 
with their cotton manufacturers in their markets and underselling 
them, because it is a matter of fair competition between you. Of 
course there are some markets out of wliich you may be kept by the 
high tariff, but I am not speaking of that. That is a question for 
bargaining and retaliation. I am speaking of fair competition, and I 
venture to lay down this most strongly, that nothing could be worse 
for the trade and industry of this country than an attempt to make 
cheap imports that come to us here by a process of fair competition 
dearer to the people of this country. 

We are told that our exports are not satisfactory ; 
Export that our general exports are not largely increasing. I 
trade. have endeavoured carefully to examine this, and I have 
arrived at a totally different conclusion. I think, if you 
take any fair comparison of values, you will find that the value of our 
exports is largely increasing, and I think if you look at the volume — 
which after all is a better test than value, because we know that prices 
have largely fallen — you will find that the increase has been simply 
enormous. Of course they have not increased, I daresay, in the same 
proportion as the exports of Germany and the United States. Very 
well. But those are countries, so to speak, in the process of develop- 
ment to the position which we have long ago attained. 

Position of Take the United States. Why, they have an enormous 

the United area, a Free Trade area, a variety of climate, natural 

States and resources, a population very small to that area compared 

Germany, y^jth our own — they have all kinds of natural advantages 

greater even than those which Providence has given to our own country. 

And the greatest part of the increase in their exports has been in the 

foodstuffs which we buy from them. And what about Germany ? Why, 

in the last thirty years Germany has been developed from a number of 

little States to one great Empire, united by a ZoUverein with freedom 

of trade within her borders, and there is every reason why the exports 

of a country like that should have been developed under any fiscal 

system. 

But there is this further. We are told that our 

German exports of manufactured goods to protected nations 

in^strv ^^^ decreasing. I admit the mischief that is dpne 

to us by these foreign tariffs. But we must not 

exaggerate. Take, for example, our production of iron and steel. That 
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is a trade which is often put before us as one that is falling altogether, 
in comparison with the same trade in Germany. But what has 
happened, altogether apart from tariffs ? In old days we were the happy 
possessors of the hematite ores. Only from hematite ores could steel be 
made, and Germany had to come to us for her supply of steel. Then 
came a great scientific discovery, and it was found that the phosphoritic 
ores of Germany could be utilised for the production of steel, and a 
great steel-producing industry at once naturally sprung up in Germany. 
She was able to supply herself and to export steel here. Wllat has 
that got to do with tariffs ? 

Cotton Take another case. I have spoken of tlie great 

exports to exports of your cotton industry. • Out of your total 

protected foreign exports I believe you send no less than one-fourth 

countries, to the great protected countries — Germany, France, and 

the United States. How do you do that ? Why, as I have salid before, 

by your energy and your skill, and by the cheapness of your machinery 

and of your building materials, which enable you to compete, with, and 

to beat, other manufacturers even in those protected countries. 

Ramifications ^^^ ^^^^ '^ '^°* ^^- ■'■" dealing with these matters 
of of exports and imports you must not think of |;he figures 

international of one country alone. I suppose that few people — 
trade. probably none except those who are actually engaged 
in it — have the least conception of the wonderful ramifipations of 
international trade. Now what happens ? Take the case of France 
and of the United States, We buy from both those countries in value 
far more than we send to them. How do we pay the debt ? In this 
v/ay. France and the United States buy for their own needs from 
China, Turkey, South America, and other tropical countries silks and 
tropical produce of various kinds and in great quantities. How 
do they pay for them? Not by their own exports, but they come 
to us and they say, "Send your cotton goods to China and Turkey 
and the tropical countries in payment of our bills." And we do it, 
to a very large extent, as is proved by the fact that our exports to those 
countries which I have named are much larger than our imports from 
them. 

But what does thi^ mean? It means that again, 

to fr^^ thanks to free imports, we are able here to conduct a 

imports. trade with these neutral countries which the cotton 

manufacturers and other manufactures of France and the 

United States cannot conduct for themselves, because of the dearness 

of their production. We take, through freedom of imports, what 

ought to be their market, and if you put an end to freedom 

of imports here, well, you will lose that part, at any rate, of your 

.foreign trade. 

Now we are told that we ought, in this matter, to 

I P"^"?"^^" consider the interests of the producer rather than those 

manufactures, o^ ^^^ consumer. Well, I am talking of the interests of 

the producer in this matter. I am referring to that part 

Df Mr. Chamberlain's scheme which consists of an average duty of lo 
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per cent, on oilf imports of manufactured, or partly manufactured, good 
An average duty of lo per cent, means, according to his explanation, 
duty varying according to the amount of labour employed in the pr( 
duction of the goods. That is to say, what is partly raw material, o 
which little labour has been employed, would, I suppose, pay aboi 
5 per cent., or perhaps less, while fully manufactured goods would pa 
probably 20 per cent, or more. 

.Now let me take two partly manufactured goods ( 

Some cases great importance to our industry — iron and leather. 

in point. suppose on iron and leather a low duty would be put, bi 

any duty on such articles as those, which are the ra 

materials of innumerable trades in this country, would be felt, I wi 

venture to say, as a very serious burden by those who are engaged i 

manufacturing goods from iron or from leather, in competition with tl: 

world. Let us go further and take manufactured goods — machiner 

What do you think of a 20 per cent, duty on machinery? Well, I a: 

a farmer. I find that I can buy my reaping machines and oth( 

expensive implements more cheaply and better from the United State 

than I can in this country. There is no industry in this country moi 

depressed than that of farming. Surely it will be an important differenc 

to me, as it will to the cotton manufacturers of Lancashire, if a 20 pe 

cent, tax is imposed on machinery. 

■^^yijgj Then please remember that, in all these matters, if yo 

happens impose a tax upon the importation of goods whs 

in these happens is this. The better class of goods come in, i 

matters. spite of the tax. Wealthier persons buy them, and wi 

have them at any price, but the inferior class of goods are stoppec 

They are purchased by the poorer classes and therefore the manufa( 

turers of this inferior class of goods here are enabled to raise their price 

upon them to a very considerable extent, to the detriment of the poore 

consumer rather than of the rich. I think that it is right to put in 

word for the poor consumer, who really seems to be almost forgotten i 

the controversies of the day. 

Duties Now I know it is said these duties are small, the 

which won't materially raise the price, and we have a terribl 
nobody conflict between economists as to whether a duty is pai 
would pay. ^^ ^j^g consumer or the producer. I am not going t 
waste your time by entering into that conflict, but I may state ver 
briefly my own opinion. I think it depends upon circumstances. Tak 
one case. I can conceive a case in which a duty might be impose 
which would be paid by nobody at all. You know there is a ver 
considerable import duty on corn in France. When France has a goo 
harvest she does not want any outside supply. She produces quit 
enough for her own needs, and no foreign corn comes in ; there is n 
temptation for it to come in, nobody wants it ; and therefore nobod 
pays the duty. Put an import duty on coal here. It would not hav 
the slightest practical effect, not the slightest, for our import of coal i 
almost nil, so small that if it were stopped altogether there would be n 
increase in the price of our home coaL 
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Take another case. You know that last year I, 
^^ Jl^ imposed a shilling duty upon corn. Part of that dutj/ 
(.^„ was certainly paid by some of the great railwa^ 

companies in the United States, who lowered their 
rates to a certain extent in order to reheve the flour producers 
in the Western States of America, so as to place them on an 
equality with the home producer here. But I think, as a general 
rule, you may safely say this, that any Customs duty, however snlall, 
must have its effect in keeping up the price when the price is inclined 
to fall, or in raising the price when it is inclined to go up. That i was 
laid down, I think, by Lord Goschen, and that, it seems to me, is the 
proper solution of the question. But I will say this. Take these duties 
that are now proposed upon corn, upon flour, upon meat, and /upon 
dairy produce. They are not high in amount, although I think th^ corn 
duty is double the cost of the freight of a quarter of corn froni New 
York to Liverpool. They are not high in amount. They canifot be 

compared with the old protective duties intended to keep 
^^^\ corn and flour out of this country, but as far as tliey go 
rise. *-^®y certainly will increase the price of these articles. I 

thought that my duty of last year was so small that it 
would not increase the price of bread. Well, I made a mistajke. I 
found that in not a few cases it had the effect of giving an excuse to the 
bakers to raise the price of bread, and therefore I must confess | that I 
believe that doubUng that duty, and adding also new duties on meat and 
dairy produce, must increase the cost of food to the working classes. 
Well, I don't think it necessary to pursue this argument further, for 
if those who make these proposals do not believe they would, why 
don't they tax maize and bacon and why do they propose to reduce 
the duties on tea and sugar ? Now there is one point in this question 
which I wish to bring before you. I do not think myself, looking to 
the nature of the articles, that a reduction of the duties on tea 
and sugar could possibly make up to the poorer classes for an 
increase of the cost of bread, especially where there are children in 
the family. 

But there is another factor in this matter which I 

Action of think has been overlooked. I have had experience both 

middlemen, in imposing and in taking off taxation, and I have found 

out that it is very much easier to place a burden on the 
consumer by imposing taxation than to relieve him by taking off 
taxation. Why ? Because there are middlemen of all kinds, and the 
middlemen are extremely astute individuals. They are very slow to let, 
the relief of a reduced tax filter down to the consumer, while they are 
very quick in imposing the burden of an increased tax upon some 
other person. Take the case of tea. I remember very well a debate 
in the House of Commons when I was Chancellor, when some 
gentleman proposed to reduce the duty on tea by twopence in the 
pound. One of the leading representatives of the grocery business in 
the country in the House of Commons got up and said that he would 
be delighted to see the duty abolished altogether, but he was quite 
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certain that a reduction of twopence in the pound would not relieve the 
consumer at all. That gentleman knew his business. 

But take the case of sugar. I imposed the sugar 
The case of duty. When I imposed it I had to take into con- 
sugar, sideration this important matter — how I could secure 
that as much as possible of the increased payment that 
the consumer had to make on account of the new duty should reach 
the Exchequer. I fixed the duty, with that view, at 4^. 2d. a hundred- 
weight on refined sugar. Why? Because I was informed on what 
I believed to be good authority that the retail price of sugar was apt 
to var^^, not by a farthing, but by a halfpenny in the pound, and that, 
therefore, if I put a duty on of i^. 2d., the seller of sugar would be 
able to recoup himself by charging an extra halfpenny in the pound, 
including 6d. on the hundredweight for commissions and other 
processes of the trade, so that nearly all the new tax would go into 
the Exchequer, and as little as possible into his pocket. Very weU, 
suppose you take off half the sugar duty. I confess, gentlemen, with 
my experience, I very much doubt whether the retail purchasers of 
a pound of sugar would get that sugar much cheaper because half 
the duty was taken off. In these cases really it must either be the 
whole or none, if you want to reduce the burden on the consumer. 

There is another point — if I am not wearying you — 
^^J?"? and a very important point, in this matter, to which Mr. 
"fiiMJice Chamberlain has never even alluded. What has been 
one of the canons of our finance for many years ? Why, 
surely this, that in imposing Customs duties we should, as far as possible, 
either impose both a Customs duty and an Excise duty, so that the 
whole proceeds of the burden on the consumer may go into the 
Exchequer, or, if we could not impose an Excise duty, we should 
impose Customs duties only upon such articles as were not produced in 
this country. Well, now, Mr. Chamberlain's proposals would impose 
upon corn, upon meat, upon dairy produce, upon many kinds of 
manufactured or partly manufactured goods, Customs duties — on things 
that are produced in this country or in the colonies, but from which the 
Exchequer would derive only the Customs duty on the foreign part of 
the production, the result certainly being, assuming, as I have 
endeavoured to show, that the prices would be raised, that the prices of 
the whole supply — foreign, colonial, and home — would be raised by the 
amount of duly, while the Exchequer would receive— well, less than 
half, probably, of what the consumer had to pay. 

That is called "scientific taxation." Well, now, I 

Can anyone \13yQ always thought that scientific taxation consists in 

suppose tiie ^j^j^ — ^^^^ ^^^ ought not to take out of the pockets of the 

duties n consumer more than you require for the necessities of the 

country. But I have spoken of those duties as small. They are small, 

excepting in the cases, as I have pointed out to you, of some 

manufactured goods. But can anyone suppose that if these proposals 

were once accepted— if the country adopted them— looking to the 

arguments by which they are supported— can anyone suppose they 
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would remain at the figures at which they were put on ? If they wer^ 
successful in securing their object of transferring a great part of opi 
supply of corn, flour, and meat, and dairy produce and fruit from f'^'-^S'^ 
countries to the colonies, well, there is one thing which would certarnly 
happen, and that is that the proceeds of the new duties would fail, and 
the taxpayers would be called upon to make up the deficiency. ( 

If they were unsuccessful, that is to say if theyiwere 
Possible found not to be sufficient in amount to give the Colonies 
difficulties, a real preference, or to give the protection for which the 
Chambers of Agriculture are now hungering, why] then, 
the very people who are pressing them upon us now would be tpe first 
to come and say " You must increase them." And I confess, although 
I can quite imagine that the Canadian farmer might be very wi/ling to 
accept at first a two-shilling preference on his corn or his meat,/ when I 
think of the difficulties and the trouble and the expense that|may be 
incurred in preventing the United States from fraudulently /availing 
itself of this preference for its farm produce as well as the Canadian 
farm produce, I am not quite sure Canada would be very pleaded with 
the bargain when once she had made it. But if, from any such cause 
or from any other cause, the preference was found insufficient, it is 
perfectly certain that the Colonies would come to us and say, " You 
have accepted the principle of protecting us in your market a^inst the 
foreigner; you must see that it is carried out." [ 

Well, now, that brings me to what was the first 
The Imperial argument that was used in favour of this new policy. I 
argument, think the Protectionist argument now is the principal 
argument, but the first was that it was necessary .to keep 
the Empire together. No colonial statesman of any responsibility has 
ever said anything that justifies that statement. They have gone so far 
as to say that they do not want us to do this, if it would do any harm to 
ourselves. Now there was a Colonial Conference last year, and at that 
Conference a resolution was passed asking the Imperial Government 
favourably to consider the question of giving a preference to the 
colonies. But, in the discussion on that resolution, the Prime Ministers 
of all the Australasian and South African colonies agreed in this, that 
they were quite willing to give us such preference as they could without 
asking for any similar grant in return. And although Sir \tilfrid 
Laurier on behalf of Canada said that, for increased preference there, he 
would desire that we should give some preference in return, yet Canada 
has never said more than this : " Do not hurt yourself to benefit us. 
If you can give it us, well and good. If you cannot give it us, we shall 
be perfectly free to consider whether we shall retain the system as it is 
now." 

Even Mr. Chamberlain himself does not anticipate 
Chan^'^'l ■ ' ^"y immediate evil result if we decline to give this 
fears. preference, but he has told us that we must do some- 
thing to increase our trade with our Colonies, because 
he holds it is so dangerously situated in other markets. I have dealt 
with that already, but he fears something in the Colonies themselves, 
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He fears, in the first place, that the self-governing Colonies will make 
reciprocity treaties with foreign countries if we won't give them a 
preference. Well, I am bound to say I do not view that prospect with 
any great alarm. And why ? Because if we retain our system of free 
imports it is perfectly certain that we shall still offer to our self- 
governing Colonies a freer and a better market than any foreign 
country with which they treat. Can anyone who believes, as I believe, 
in the loyalty and good-will of the Colonies to this country think for a 
moment that they would give us worse treatment in their markets, when 
we give them better treatment in our own than any such foreign 
country with which they may treat ? 

Colonial Then Mr. Chamberlain says, " OTi, if you don't do 

protection of this the Colonies may raise their protective tariffs 

manufacturing' against your manufactures." Will his plan prevent 
industries, this ? I don't believe it for a moment. Now 
what did he say only last night? He referred to Mr. Cobden's 
anticipations — I don't know whether they were accurately quoted; I 
daresay they were — as to the continued action of the United States in 
supplying us with corn and with meat. He said that Mr. Cobden 
had considered that it was the natural destiny of the United States 
to dig and delve and plough for us. Well, of course, the United 
States have not been satisfied with such a conception of their natural 
destiny. But Mr. Chamberlain thinks, and he said the other day, 
that our colonies would, in return for our preferences, arrange for 
tariffs in order not to start industries in competition with industries 
already existing in this country. Now our Colonies are, I am glad 
to say, young, ambitious, and thriving. They look forward to a 
great future, they look forward to becoming populous nations within 
the Empire. How are they to become populous jiations if they are 
" cribbed, cabined, and confined " in developing such manufacturing 
industries as they desire to develop ? And are we going to tell these great 
comm.unities, to whom, we have given fiscal independence, that, because 
we are Free-Traders, and not Protectionists as they are, they are 
therefore to be prevented from developing them in their own 
way ? 

A suggestion ^^^>'' ^ cannot conceive a more dangerous sug- 
dai^rous gestion to the unity of the Empire. The goodwill 
to Imperial to the mother country, and the loyalty to the Empire 
unity. which we are proud to see in our Colonies, spring from 
liberty and fiscal independence. Suppose they were foolish enough — 
I will guarantee though that none of them has authorised Mr. Chamber- 
lain to say this, and I will guarantee that these members of your 
Chamber who went to Montreal the other day will tell you that, if such 
a proposal had been made to the Canadian Chambers of Commerce, it 
would have met with a chorus of condemnation — but supposing the 
statesmen of any self-governing colony were induced to accept such a 
doctrine now,, and then some day there came a time when, by the 
discovery of some fresh mineral or an improvement of science, they were 
able and desired, under Protection, to develop a new industry, and their 
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Government told them, " No, you cannot do this ; you are bound by 
your treaty with the mother country " — I wonder what sort of good-will 
there would be when they thought that they were prevented from 
developing themselves, in order to put money into the pockets of 
manufacturers at home. 

"Little ^ "^^^ charged last night with being a "Little 

Englander" Englander " in practice. I was an Imperialist, — I 
taunt . preached the doctrine of the permanent union of the 

ungenerous. Empire in England — ay, and in Canada itself — thirty or 
more years ago, when Mr. Chamberlain's political creed did not go 
beyond Birmingham. I am not a " Little Englander " because 1 refuse 
to accept a new policy which, I believe, will injure the United Kingdom 
and substitute for goodwill friction between ourselves and our coloniesj 
because it is labelled " Imperialism." No, and I don't think it was 
generous to utter that taunt against myself and others who, as 
colleagues of Mr. Chamberlain, supported him through the South 
African War, and perhaps specially against mvself, who not only at that 
time, but time after time, at his wish produced large sums from the 
Exchequer to develop our Crown Colonies, or to relieve distress within 
them, or to unite the Empire by the Pacific cable. No, I don't think 
that is quite fair. 

A wider I am a wider imperialist than Mr. Chamberlain. I 

Imperialist 'ook first, in considering the Empire, to the mother . 
than Mr. country, which bears nearly all the great burdens of 
Chamberlain. Imperial defence, which is the kernel and centre of the 
Empire, and without which the Empire would end. I think the 
interests and the welfare of forty millions of our people here are more 
important than the wishes and, as I believe, the mistaken policy of 
eleven millions of our fellow countrj'men in the self-governing colonies. 
But I am a wider Imperiahst than Mr. Chamberlain because 1 loot 
upon the Empire as a whole. He has made — well, half-a-dozen great 
speeches. He is the great, almost the sole, exponent of this new policy. 
I admire the ability and the energy with which he carries on his work ; 
but he has never said a word about those portions of the Empire which 
contain ah enormous majority of the total population of the Empire, 
and to which he seems never to have given a thought. 

Mr. Chamberlain has never said a word about India, 

Position of and about those portions of our dominions, the Crown 
India. Colonies and elsewhere, which are practically under a 
non-protective tariff. Now what is the position of India ? 
India is, in prosperous years, not \ery far short in her exports of wheat 
to this country of the exports of Canada. Well, are you going to 
protect Canadian wheat against Indian wheat ? Because I may remind 
you that the Canadian tariff is protective, and is intended to remain 
protective, against your manufactures as compared with their own but 
the Indian tariff is on the basis of a much lower duty. Well, I think it is 
clear that if you give a preference in wheat to Canada, you must also give 
a preference in wheat to India. But further, in considering the preference 
of corn, of wheat, of dairy produce, no doubt Mr. Chamberlain considered 
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properly what were the principal exports of the self-governing colonies 
of this country. You must do the same with India. India can fairly 
ask for a preference on rice and on tea. So can Ceylon. Give them 
that, and there is an end of the proceeds of your tea duty. 

J .. , Then there is something more, and more important 

desir?for ^'^^'- ^^ ^^^^ imposed on India, for the finances of 
protection, which, as well as of the Crown Colonies, the Imperial 
Government is almost as responsible as it is for the 
finances of the United Kingdom, what is virtually a system of Free 
Trade. We are told by those who can speak with greater authority 
than myself that there is a strong protective opinion in India. They 
are content to accept a Free Trade system as long as this country 
maintains it for herself. Let this country adopt the principle of 
Protection, and what will they say? They will say, "Give us the 
freedom that you give to your self governing Cojonies. Let us do what 
you yourselves think best to do for your own interest. Let us adopt 
Protection in India." What will the great cotton industry here say to 
that? 
Th rf-ff f Depend upon it, these proposals, as far as they regard 
intereste in '^°'°'^'^^ preference, are fraught with the greatest danger 
the colonies. °^ friction to the Empire jnd of trouble to the mother 
country. Just look at the different interests in the 
colonies. We talk of these self governing colonies as if the growers of 
wheat and of meat and dairy produce comprised their whole population. 
Are there no producers of timber in Canada ? Do you suppose you 
wiU gain the goodwill of the Canadian timber trade by giving a 
preference to the Canadian wheat grower, unless you do something for 
the Canadian timber trade too ? And what do you propose to do for 
the Canadian timber trade? Well, if I am right in supposing that 
Mr. Chamberlain's lo per cent, duty on manufactured and partly 
manufactured goods is to apply to colonial as well as to foreign goods, 
you do not do much for the Canadian timber trade by imposing a duty 
on sawn timber, which is one of them. Then what will South Africa 
say ? South Africa sends us no food at all practically, but sends us a 
deal of wool, hides, and skins : you are brought to raw materials at 
once, in your desire to satisfy the conflicting colonial interests. 

I was told last night that I objected to this 

, ^^ff^ °^j system because it was going to do something for our 

discontent. Colonies. No, I object to it because I object to 

protective taxation, especially on food, and because I 

object to sowing what I believe to be the sources of evil and trouble 

and discontent and quarrelling between our Colonies and ourselves. I 

find nothing in these proposals of Mr. Chamberlain which should induce 

las to change the great fiscal policy under which the condition of our 

;ountry has enormously improved, and the wages of our working class 

bave increased, in their average amount and in their purchasing power, 

nuch above the wages of the corresponding class in any country in 

Europe, and which has also given them shorter hours. I believe that, 

n changing that policy for such reasons as are suggested to us, you are 
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taking the first step in a course fraught with great evil to this countl'y. 
Why, we hear a great deal about Protection. There are many advocates 
of the State adopting Protection. I wonder whether one of these 
gentlemen, from Mr. Chaplin downwards, ever considers, when he 
wants to make a private purchase for himself, anything but how he can 
get the best goods that he wants in the cheapest market ? You will 
not add to the wealth of the people by raising the prices of commodities 
by taxatibn. You cannot increase employment in this country by 
lessening the total capacity of the people to buy, or by attempting to 
interfere more than the necessities of your revenue compel you to 
interfere with the freedom of trade. 

There are two great things in the position of our 

Two great country which nobody in dealing with this question 

remember, ought to forget. The first is that we have built up, on a 

system of free imports, a gigantic and comphcated 

industrial fabric such as has never yet been seen in any other country in 

the world ; the second is that, in order to maintain that fabric, we are 

compelled to import by far the greater proportion of our foodstuffs and 

our raw materials from oversea. I don't say that that has been done 

without suffering and injury to some— no doubt that is so — but let us 

beware lest, in attempts to remove that suffering, which may not succeed 

and probably will not succeed, we ruin industries and interests of 

infinitely greater importance, and take the first step which will lead to 

social trouble and suffering in this country from which every wise man 

must shrink with alarm. 
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T THANK you in the first place foi* the hearty welcome which you 
-*- have just given to me. I have to ask you to traverse a considerably ■ 
wide field to-day with me, and therefore I will ask you to allow me to 
dispense with many compliments on the greatness of your city, on the 
extension of your commerce, and on all those qualities which have 
made the city of Liverpool what it is. I wish to come to business as 
soon as possible. I recognise what Sir Alfred Jones has said, that 
Liverpool is a business city. I will try to speak to-day as to business 
men, and discard those personalities in which I think some of us have 
not yet indulged. I feel how kindly Mr. Chamberlain has spoken ot 
me as an old colleague, as a friend, and as an opponent in years past. 
I wish to observe the same spirit in what I say to-day. I have been 
asked by the Chamber of Commerce to follow Mr. Chamberlain. That 
means to speak after him, and I must deal with many of the proposi- 
tions which he has laid down, and I trust you will understand, as I 
know he will understand, that there is nothing personal in the 
observations I have to make. One more preliminary remark : I stand 
here as alive to modern thought, as alive to all the facts of the day, as 
conversant with all the trend of commerce in these later days, as the 
great protagonist of what may now be called the Protectionist cause. I 
will not theorise. I will only ~point to facts, and I will not deal 
with the theories even of the younger economists. I have worked out 
these problems for myself. I have been a patient observer of 
commercial, banking, and trade affairs, and it is from that point of view 
I speak to you as a business man. ' 

In the first place, I would say a very few words in 

regard to one branch of the subject which at the present 
Retaliation, ^j^^ ^^^^ ^^^ \oora. very largely in the sight of the 

British public. I will begin by saying a few words on 
what is called Retaliation. I will not go into the matter, in my speech 
to-day, beyond this — to say that I stand now by what I said in the 
House of Lorrls when the subject was first introduced, that if there are 
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any extraordinary circumstances which require heroic legislation, I should 

not be averse to such heroic legislation being taken. It seems to me, 

that this is not far from what Mr. Balfour meant when he said that, when 

there were cases of outrageous unfairness they should be dealt with, so 

long as a corresponding disadvantage to the country, in taking such 

retaliation, was not apparent. It seems to me that one covers about 

the same ground by those two declarations. Some of our critics say 

that if we once go as far as that, we give away the position. It appears 

to me we by no means give away the position. We are not theorists, 

and I thought our opponents prided themselves on not being theorists. 

We are not so absolutely determined to be logical. Il 

Treitmeat of we see special cases which require special treatment 

special cases, we should not say we are not prepared to deal 

with them, and we protest against this enforcing the 

position that, if we had said this, then we must say ' yes ' to the whole of 

the remainder and 'go the whole hog.' We do not say 'yes' to the 

remainder, and we are not prepared to ' go the whole hog.' 

There is one word more I want to say on retaliation. 
The demand jj. jg ^ point to which I attach the very greatest impor- 
mandate. tance. I want to know, and I think the public want to 
, know, and business men want to know, what is meant 

when a mandate is to be asked for of the people. Does the Prime 
Minister, when he says he wants a mandate, mean that he wishes men 
to be returned at the next election who are not opposed to retaliation in 
such cases as he has indicated, men who would be prepared to support 
him in such a course, men who have taken the same line with regard to 
the exceptional cases in which retaliation would be admissible ? Is that 
what he means by a mandate ? If so, it is possible that he may get a 
mancjate. Or does he mean to ask for a mandate that power is to be 
placed in the hands of the Executive Government, without a further 
appeal to Parliament, to say : We are authorised to meet the foreigner by a 
retaliatory tariff, under general powers conferred on us at a general 
election ? If he means this, then I am totally opposed to such proposals. 
Mind you, I don't think he does mean this, but there is an ambiguity 
on the subject, and that ambiguity the public have a right to ask Mr. 
Balfour to clear up at the earliest possible opportunity. In this 
controversy, the sooner we can clear the way on all those points oi 
controversy on which there may be a general agreement, let them be 
cleared away, so that we may narrow down the issues to those where 
differences of opinion still exist. I, therefore, ask Mr. Balfour, I 
entreat him, even in the interest of his own policy, to say distinctly that 
he does not ask for such an unconstitutional mandate as that which I 
have indicated. I hope he will say the question was superfluous, that 
no one in his senses could have asked such a question. I shall be 
quite content if he will take that course. 

Mr. Chamber- ^^^ ^ ^'^^ ^°^ hover on the outskirts of the battle, 

Iain's proposals where only a skirmish is being fought. I will plunge 

and the straight into the hottest part of the battle, where the 

Colonies. great champion himself is wielding his sword. I pass to 
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the proposals of Mr. Chamberlain, and in the first instance I must de 
for a few moments with the question as to how far his proposals are likel 
or not likely, to increase the bonds of sympathy between the Mothi 
Country and the colonies. I will not say that this is strictly germane 1 
questions considered of importance by the Chamber of Commerc 
but on a late occasion, when I spoke simply on an economical part i 
the problem — namely, on the food question — the criticism was made c 
me that I seemed quite to ignore the other side of the question - 
namely, the effect on the colonies. So, if you will bear with me, I wi 
say a few words on the question, how far it is true that, if we do m 
accept Mr. Chamberlain's policy, the colonies are likely to slip awi 
from us. It would, indeed, affect this country, to an extent that we C£ 
scarcely like to imagine or to believe, if the colonies were slipping awi 
from us. But we derly, and most of the colonials themselves den 
that they would slip away from us unless this policy were accepted I 
the people. I think myself it is not only unfair, but it is a litt 
dangerous, and perhaps not quite statesmanlike, to hold up larj 
portions of the community who are not yet prepared to accept th 
fiscal policy, to hold them up as unfriendly and unsympathetic 
the colonies generally- Such an imputation, like Sir Michael' Hicl 
Beach, I repudiate in the strongest possible terms. I do not i 
think of the colonies. They will not read this into the views of th 
part of the British people who dissent from Mr. Chamberlain 
views. 

I should like to read a few words from Mr. Rei 
Mr. Reid jj^g leader of the Opposition in Australia. What do 
nrefSaice ^^ ^^y^ "For this preference I would not ask at 
' return for my land." For the preference given he wou 
not ask any return, quite a different story from what we are told, that 
we did not give such a return the colonies would slip away from u 
"The Motherland is the great market for our produce. She h 
adopted the most generous and magnanimous policy towards us ai 
towards all the nations that the world has ever known. She has doi 
enough for the colonies without our demanding a price for our ai 
least of all an increase in the cost of living, which she can ill affo: 
to give, and when the day arrives that England can only maintain h 
trade by artificial preferential barriers, on that day England 
doomed." That is a different reading from the one that Englai 
is doomed on the day she does not place a tariff on corn. " A tin 
may arrive when England must place tariffs around herself, but th 
would be the very last ditch in which a defeated and driven bai 
nation attempts to defend herself against conquering foes. Englai 
sained her supreme commercial position, not by barricades, but 1 
proving herself superior in technical skill, in manufacturing ability, 
tnowledge, and in business enterprise." 

That is how I reiid our case. " Will you do nothi: 

England fo,- the colonies ? " say some of our critics and opponeri 

and the ygg^ we will defend , our colonies, we have defended o 

Colonies. (,Q]Qnies. We saw a colony in danger, a colony whi 
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had a call on us, and we gave her the treasure and the assistance 
necessary to keep that colony, and that will be the policy of England 
towards her colonies for all time to come. We will defend our colonies 
with our last man and our last sovereign. That is what we do for our 
colonies, but we do not believe that fiscal ties are necessarily the 
strongest. We think that silken ties are sometimes more elastic, and 
more likely to continue sympathy between the Mother Land and the 
colonies than a state of things which possibly may not lead to friction, 
but which the history of the past has shown us to be occasionally likely 
to produce it. 
What prefer- Well, you have allowed me to say so much about 
ences are the what may be called the sentimental part of the case, and 
Colonies to I pass now to the businesslike part, — the proposals which 
£i'^ ? have been made in order to bring about that which we 
all desire, a continuance of our intimate and close relations with the 
colonies. It is proposed to put, in the first place, 2s. duty on corn and 
other duties on meat and dairy produce, and on the other hand 
preferences are to be given to us by the colonies. What those 
preferences are to be, has not yet been revealed to us. With reference 
to the idea that the colonies will not lower their tariff in our favour, but 
that they will be good enough to raise the tariff as against the toreigner, 
I think it was Mr. Reid, whom I have quoted before, who says : " If you 
have got a wall which is 3 feet high and will keep out a dog, it is no 
great advantage to have a wall 5 feet high raised against another dog 
which would still not be able to cross the 3 feet wall." Well, how that 
may be I don't know. It has not yet been placed before us clearly 
what the preferences to be given by the colonies are to be, but we are 
to give them a 2^-. duty on corn. Round that 2S. there has arisen, as 
you all know, a most interesting controversy. The object of that 2s. is 
to give a preference to Canada and other wheat-growing portions of the 
Empire, and, besides giving a preference to the colonies, there is an 
object which I" entirely share and sympathise with, that of increasing 
the area of corn-growing countries. If we could increase the corn- 
growing area in Canada I admit it would be a very great advantage, but 
there is no part of the case on which we have had less information, 
than as to whether the two shillings will be able to bring about the 
result desired, especially when we are told that two shillings is not to 
raise the price of wheat in England. 

Now, there is this difficulty which runs through the 

The 2/- duty great portion of the policy of Mr. Chamberlain, that one 

on corn. never knows which of two alternatives he proposes 

ultimately to be the point on which he will take his 

stand. Supposing, in regard to the two shillings, there is no rise in the 

price in England, then the Canadian farmer will not get the two shillino-s 

more, and the expansion will not take place. But an expansion a 

great expansion — is now in progress. Already economical causes are 
at work, and to that flourishing colony are proceeding farmers 
who are increasing its wheat-growing capacity. The desire to see 
wheat-growing increase in Canada, is sfiqiulated by twg other 
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views— one is that the United States will not be able ultimately to 
produce enough for themselves, and, therefore, we should be able to 
rely more on Canada, and the other, that any of the great nations that 
supply us now, might be able to " starve us out," and that then we 
might depend on Canada, our own Colony, for our supplies. 

ThP Pff t There is, underlying these general views, oblivion to 

of world ^'^^ existence of what I will call the world's markets. 

markets. Supposing one country were to endeavour to exclude us 
and not to send us any wheat, prices would rise here. 
We should be immediately supplied in greater quantities by the other 
countries from which we are drawing our supplies, and the country 
which wished to starve us out would be sending her corn to the identical 
countries which are supplying the deficiency she herself has caused. In 
all this general controversy it is forgotten too much that there are world 
markets, and that if you draw less from one country the balance is 
likely to be made up by your trade with another, and that there are 
continual circular tours being made by commodities, bills of exchange, 
and so forth, regulating the commerce of the world. There is absolutely 
nothing in the starving-out theory, because, if one country attempts it, 
the others will supply us with what we want, and the gap will be 
made up. 

The other difificulty, namely, that the States may 

Caaada and -jy^nt corn for themselves, and that, therefore, we ought 

our corn * o 

supply. ^° ""^^y °" Canada, leads me to suggest this. Supposing 

that, through larger demands with a non-progressive 

supply in the United States, supposing under those circumstances corn 

prices were to go up and the United States were supplying us less with 

corn, would Canada immediately send the corn to us ? or what security 

have we got that the corn in Canada would not go across the frontier, in 

order to supply the Americans with corn which, on this assumption, 

they would be short of? Again it is a question of the world's markets. 

You cannot indicate a particular country and say that that particular 

country is going to supply us. It would be indeed unwise if we were to 

break our connection with other corn-growing countries, wishing to rely 

simply on our own Colonies. It sounds good. It has something in it 

which appeals to me, but I don't know that it is wise. 

" But," say our critics, " would it not be well in time 

Our corn qJ ^y^j. ^jja^f ^g should rely on our colonies to send us 

wa^toe* '^°'^"' ^"^ should not we encourage Canada on that 

ground ? " Let us look at this closely. Assume that the 

United States are neutral or hostile ? If the United States were hostile, 

I don't know that to have increased Canadian production would prove 

to have benefited us much. We should have great diflSculty in getting 

their corn, and the work of the Navy to convoy it would be immense. 

But if the United States were neutral in time of war, we should 

have the great advantage of being able to draw on the United 

States rather than Canada, because the United States, being a 

neutral State, their whole interest would lie in shipping their wheat 

to us. It would come in neutral ships and would relieve, and there I 

speak as an old First Lord of the Admiralty, it would relieve the Navy 
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of their immense anxiety of having to convoy all the British corn- 
carrying ships. A neutral supplying us with wheat in time of vvar 
would, I say, be a distinct advantage to us from that point of view. 
There is nothing unpatriotic in this at all. I saw an exclaniation 
at a public meeting, when this view was put forward, " Why not bring it 
in our own ships ? " Well, if the American ships are neutral and ours 
belligerents, you are able to turn our fleets to the many other duties of the 
NaVy, and you have the advantage of being supplied by large powerful 
neutral nations, such as the United States, determined to bring food to 
British markets in their own ships. No theories there ! These are all 
clear facts which business men can understand. 

I pass now to the question of the two shillings. 
Is the 2/j One more observation, on this. Are the two shillings 
duty final ? going to be final ? Supposing the Canadians want more, 
will they get it ? Supposing we come on to that inclined 
plane which leads from tax to tax, from step to step, will they be able 
to get more ? I doubt it, for one reason on account of a very remarkable 
pledge that has been given by Mr, Chamberlain to the working classes, 
that in no case shall the cost of living be increased to them by his 
proposals, an undertaking that requires some boldness to give, but there 
it is, and, therefore, it appears to me that, as some of us contend that the 
2s. already will raise the price of food, a higher duty is beyond the scope 
of his policy. Mind, I say that with perfect neutrality. It may be well 
that this fear should be dispersed. , I think that he is pledged not to 
go beyond the 2s., but if he is pledged, how are Canadians to get all 
those benefits which they anticipate from this taxation ? We may have 
imposed a tax which, will scarcely have helped Canada, but we shall 
have increased the price of food in this country. ^ I think this is a 
very serious matter. 

Then Mr. Chamberlain's agricultural allies — I don't 

of '^°°^ whether they think that the two shillings tax is going 

Protection. *o ^^ fm.Si\. My belief is that some of those who flocked 

to his standard would be really in their hearts deeply 

disappointed if they thought that all their Protectionist methods were to 

end in a trifle like two shillings on corn, by which not one single 

additional acre would be cultivated, and not one single man be taken 

back to cultivate the land. I think that he would find that that Old 

Guard of Protection, those Reservists of Protection, would disperse 

with saddened countenances to their unprotected homes. 

Now, I must ask you to be good enough to 

Who pays the come to a rather more compHcated problem than 

tax? those with which I have been dealing hitherto. We 

must find out who pays the tax. I am not going 

to let this point go ; it must be rammed home. 

Let me state, in the briefest terms, what my position is. It is that such 
an additional tax enters in among the burdens which increase the cost 
of production. Whether you see it or not, there it is. It is a lever to 
raise the price, and a drag upon the fall of the price. It is the ally 01 the 
middleman, which assists him when it is going up, and anticipates tae 
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additional charge upon the loaf, and encourages to delay the fall, when 
the price is going down. I think Mr. Chamberlain said I had declared 
that the tax was invisible. And he passed on to assume that therefore 
it was imperceptible. But many things are invisible which are quite 
perceptible^air — fog is not always visible, but it is cei'tainly hot imper- 
ceptible. There are a hundred things. Take the freight involved in 
the cost of production. You cannot separate it from the price. You 
know it is tliere, you know you are paying for it, there it is though you 
cannot see it, and in the same way I say that the additional is. is 
included in the price though you cannot see it. With that part of my 
argument Mr. Chamberlain did not attempt to deal, but there it stands. 
I stand by it, notwithstanding other economists, one of whom, however, 
has, since Mr. Chamberlain's speech, repudiated the construction which 
Mr. Chamberlain had put on his political economy. 

But at this point I feel bound to enter my protest. 

Facts or Are we to be dealt with by authorities, or are we to be 

authority? dealt with by the facts of the case? We have been 

warned off the field of political economy, which we are 

told is obfuscated and nebulous. So I takfe thy refuge in facts, but 

when we go to facts then they come out, and fire at our heads the pistol 

of authority. I doubt whether that is quite fair. Common sense 

declares to my mind, and the general feeling declares, that the increase 

of taxation means an increase of cost to the consumer. I think 

Mr, Chamberlain must have held that view very strongly himself, since 

he would not tax maize or bacon because it entered into the food of the 

poor. Above all, he would not tax raw material. Why ? Because he 

felt instinctively, he felt as the community feels, that the taxation of 

objects does increase the price to the consumer. 

Now, Mr. Chamberlain put a conundrum to me. ' He 
Mr. Chajnber- gg^j^j . « Supposing there is an article which costs "js., a 
conundrum, woollen article which costs 7^., and the Americans put a 
tax of loo per cent, on it, do you contend " — he supposes 
I should be incUned to contend — "that the price would go up to 14^. ? " 
Well, then he said : " The Bradford manufacturer will be able to get his 
I4J-., the consumer in America is paying it, why then should he be 
worse off than before? He will pay his 75. for the goods and will 
recoup himself for the 7^. duty by the American consumer." Surely 
Mr. Chamberlain is business man enough to know that if you are going 
to put 100 per cent, more money into your venture, if besides your' "js. 
you are obliged to find seven extra shillings in order to pay the tax, 
whether you'borrow it from the American friend, or divert it from some 
other part of your business, this enormous addition to the capita] 
required is quite enough to prevent the British producer from competing, 
though the American consumer has got to pay the whole of the 
additional duty. 

I hope you will excuse me for putting before you a concrete business 

case. The fact of the extra charges involved in this class of taxation 

does not seem to have been sufficiently considered in this controversy. 

. _. , . I may take a test from America as to whether the 

Sto^f ^ consumer does or does not pay. It is a most interesting 
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story to my mind. It is a tinplate story. I must trouble you with 
a few figures on the matter. In 1890 Congress imposed a duty of 
_;^io 2S. ^d. a ton, which added 80 per cent, to the price. In 
1894 the duty was reduced to ;^5 los. In 1897 the duty was 
raised to ;^6 i8s. The following figures show how closely the prices 
varied in America closely with the duties. From 1892-93 the price in 
England was /^i^ 4s. 6d., the price in New York ,^23 6s. 8d., excess 
in New York being ;£io 2s. 2d., the duty being ;^io 2s. 6d. ; the whole 
duty was thus paid by the American consumer. In 1895-96 the price 
in England was ;^ir is. 6d. ; in New York ^\6 \2s. 6d. The excess 
in New York was ;£$ iis. and the duty was ^5 los., precisely corres- 
ponding in these two cases with the increase in the duty. In 1898- 
1900 prices were ;£i2 ^s. in England and ;£'i9 4^. 6d. in New York. 
The excess in New York was ^6 igs. 6d., and the duty was y£6 igs. 6d. 
1 have thought it worth while to give a concrete case of this kind in 
order to bring out my position, which is that the consumer does in the 
main pay the tax. There are cases where he may not pay it, but in the 
main, as a general principle, he pays the tax. 

In this tinplate case, when he paid the whole of the 

Production ^^^^ ^j^^^ became of the difference? The enormous 
"'^'y twees. ^ profit on the manufacture stimulated their product so 
greatly that the supply outran the consumption, and 
prices should have dechned, but the Tin Plate Trust intervened. In 
1892, the manufacturers combined to form a gigantic monopoly — a 
monopoly you know under Protection — which succeeded in maintain- 
ing tinplates at the English price, plus the duty. In 1902, 386,000 
tons of tinplates were manufactured in the United States so during that 
year J:he people of the United States paid their tinplate manufacturers 
two and a half millions more than if they had been allowed to buy 
them at English rates. I think, on the whole, one sees 

Protection, j^q^ Americans become millionaires. I confess that I am 

millionaires. "°'- Prepared to facilitate the introduction of that system, 
the system of trusts. Trusts of such a kind are 
impossible in a country where Protection has not been introduced. 

I pass to the question of the effect on the price of 

PriM of corn bread of a tax upon corn. What I showed on a 
arS Germany. Previous occasion is that in France and Germany the 
price of corn has been raised enormously to the con- 
sumer through their very high tariff; and yet their position is such 
that it was not so likely that the price would be raised as in ours, 
because their total imports are so much less in proportion to their 
home growth, that it requires a greater effort, if I may use the phrase, 
for the taxes to lift the whole price over the whole area. The great 
Blue-book of 500 pages, which contains a vast amount of interesting 
knowledge, this Blue-book gives a table enabling a comparison to 
be made between the United Kingdom and Germany, both as regards 
the difference in wheat prices and the import duties during the last 
twenty years, (omitting four years in which, as changes took place in 
the rates of import duty either in Ger-many or in the United Kingdom 
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it is impossible to make a satisfactory comparison). But for sixteen 
years of the period the figures are given. The mean excess of the 
average price' of wheat per quarter in Germany in those sixteen years 
was 6s. 2\d. The excess of import duty was 7^-. e^d., so that the import 
duty of 7J-. Kid. was paid by the consumer except to the extent of 
i^. 2\d. The difference became closer during the latter period of the 
year in proportion as Germany became more dependent on imported 
wheats. Between 1893 and 1901 the results were as follows: — 
Difference of import duty, 7^. ^^d.; mean difference between Eng- 
land and Geimany, 6s. ud.; so that the whole of the duty was paid 
except 8^^., and let me say that, before duties were imposed in 
Germany, the prices of Germany were, as one might expect for a 
wheat-growing country, always lower than ours. 

Well, now, the same thing occurred in France. 

The Blue-book Mr. Chamberlain has replied to my tigures, and how has 

figures. he done it? He has done it by taking in the case of 

Germany a period of three years after the rise in the tax 
in 1885, and he deduces from those three years that the price had 
not risen in the same proportion as the tax. He follows the same 
process in France ; he picks certain periods where he shows they did not 
correspond. I pick nothing, but I take from the Blue-book the actual 
figures which are given by the Government's own representatives, who 
examined the question and went into it, not with the view of proving 
one thing or another thing, but of putting the exact case before the 
pubhc. I should be quite prepared myself, I would wish to put it to our 
critics, that the effect on wheat prices should be extracted from this 
Blue-book, should be put into the shape of a very cheap Parliamentary 
raper, and then it should be circulated without comment by the 
Birming ham Tariff League as well as by ourselves. 

The case of France was as follows : The Blue-book 
Price of corn distinguishes between the years of minimum import 
and pfaSe. ^^'^ other years. For the years of minimum import the 

duty being 12s. 2\d., on an average, the excess of 
the average price per quarter over British prices appeared to be 
8y. 3^., being 3^. \\\d. less than the duty. That was in the years of 
minimum importation, when the average import was 30 lb. per 
head out of an average consumption of 480 lb. Then they give a table 
showing the average price in the remaining nine years, omitting, as in the 
case of Germany, years in which changes in duty took place. The 
startling result is as follows. The import duty was 7J. 55^.. the excess 
of average price over British prices was 95. i\d. The excess of price 
was greater than the duty which had been imposed. After these 
statements in the Blue-book it seems to me impossible to challenge, 
not my figures, but the figures copied out of the Blue-book itself. 

Now I come to the part of Mr. Chamberlain's 

Bleedino-to proposals which involves a duty of 10 percent, on the 

death! imported manufactures, and looking at his diagnosis 

of the case I am reminded of the first issue of 
popular literature on the subject, in which there was the 
sta-'tling heading " Bleeding to Death." It w^s argued that we were 
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bleeding to death because our imports exceeded our exports by too 
millions a year. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, in his most admirable 
speech last night, dealt with that subject, so I will only touch it most 
briefly. It is now acknowledged, I think, that freights, including in 
that term the whole of our ocean-carrying business, and interest from 
investments, cover this i8o millions in almost equal proportions — 
90 millions for freight, and 90 millions for interest on various 
investments. That is, I think, fairly accepted. Now this comment 
is made, that possibly our foreign investments mean that we 
have been selling securities to the Americans, and that we are fast 
losing our capital. Well, the interest has increased on our foreign i 
investments, which does not look as if we are losing capital. But 
if that were so, how is it ? We may sell possibly some American 
securities. At one time they dumped down their securities at a 
very low price on the British market. Since then ;he British 
investor has been able to return the dumped goods to the Americans 
at a very much higher price. Supposing that we have sold some or 
our American securities, what have we done with them ? I think that 
any one who looks at the extravagant municipal and unremunerative 
expenditure and loans, which have been made during the last few years, 
will see that we needed capital in order to meet that great demand. ; 
That great demand has been met. But I do say it is not a direction in 
which even so wealthy a country as this can afford to launch out too 
much. Though the capital is intact, we must be careful that we do not i 
involve too much of the capital in unremunerative expenditure. 

I think that what I have said shows that we are not 
^°fbr^^ P^y bleeding to death. We have paid for our imports. That 
imports. '^ clear. We have not paid for them in gold, because 
the import of bullion flows in direct. That is clear. 
So we have paid in exports and services rendered in the manner I have 
described. I have heard that there are a good many people, unlike the 
business people of Liverpool, who cannot understand the simplest 
business transaction, and I must trespass on your attention to show the 
man in the street, or the woman in the street, how this operates. Suppose 
a man to sends out to Africa some beads which costs him ^10 — export 
£10. He goes to Africa and buys ;^ioo worth of ivory with the pro- 
ceeds of this ;,^io ; exports ;^io, return imports .j^ioo, bleeding to death 
;^9Q ! Now this hypothetical case illustrates how the balance of imports 
over exports might sometimes arise. We should be sorry if everything 
came back simply without any profit and without anything being paid 
for our ships. 

Too much has been made of this test of declining 

besides*^ exports. We must not look at it alone, though no doubt 

exports. i' i^ ^ very important element in a country, especially in 

a country like this where food importation is of such 

supreme importance. I will, for one moment, touch the question 

of other tests of our prosperity besides the test of exports. I vviH 

not dwell on it, because it is ground which has been covered a 

good deal. The income tax — you all know about that. I will only make 

this remark on it. It is said the income tax is not really 
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legitimate test. It is some test, and I should like to see income 
tax returns for France and Germany, and to see how far, not 
only their exports, but their profits, are larger than those of the 
British merchant. 

_, As regards the income tax let me correct one notion. 

Income-tax ^ ^^^^ ^^^" behind the scenes, and I know something 
test. about the matter. I have been one of the extortioners 

at the Inland Revenue. It is supposed, to an extent 
which is erroneous, that the income tax returns are simply swollen by 
the profits of the millionaires and the great rich. The profits are 
swollen in this country by the men engaged in the home industries, by 
thousands and thousands of men whose names you seldom hear of, but 
who are conducting very useful commerce inside the country, and 
leaving their business with adequate fortunes and with adequate 
incomes. There are a vast number of smaller people, and there is no 
evidence that the increase is, as suggested, mainly among the 
millionaires. It is spread over the whole of the people, and I am glad 
it is so spread and diffused. But, after all, that is but one test, and I do 
not wish to rely on it ; but it is difficult to see, if wages have kept up 
their standard, how there can be that tendency to decay of which there 
has been so much said. 

It has been said : " You don't only want cheaper 

The ability goods, but you want the ability to buy." But I am glad 

to buy. to think that the masses of this country have so far shown 

a fine ability to buy. It is shown that the working 

classes are more able to buy, have been more able to improve their 

homes and their living, and to improve their clothes. They have been 

advancing, and their advance is shown in every test that you choose to 

apply, whether in their friendly societies, which are the heirs of the 

guilds of old, or the wealth of the trade unions and the money which is 

available for strikes. All this shows that the prosperity of the country 

has not been confined to any one class, but that there has been a 

general diffusion of prosperity during the last few years. I am sorry 

that I cannot give this audience the sweet and tickling pleasure of hearing 

that you are all in a permanent decline. 

That being the case, that being the apparent prosperity, I should 
like just to read what the Prime Minister has said with reference to this. 
He has given testimony of it in two interesting speeches, in both of 
which he examined the prosperity of the country, and in the end of the 
earlier one, in 1900, he said that he looked for the permanence of this 
state of things, to the industry, to the ability, and energy of his country, 
hoping at the same time there would be no increase of indirect taxation. 
But why the alarm which has been expressed at our situation ? That 
alarm has been accentuated by the increased exports of Germany and 
France, and of other countries. 

Look at Germany, it is said, look at her exports, see 

German ho^ she has gained the better of us, and learn from 

prosperity. Germany to adopt the system of Protection under which 

her exports are so flourishing. What does the ordinary 
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man know of the prosperity of Germany, except through the export 
returns ? Does he know in what position the masses in Germany are, 
that there are certain favoured industries, but that the German working 
man is enjoying less wages, and paying much more for his food, than his 
fellow workman in this country ? Not only that, they have gone 
through crashes and catastrophes in Germany quite lately under 
Protection. They have gone through want- of employment here and 
there. They have suffered, too, even in their industries ; and then 
there is a vast army in Germany of the middle classes, of Government 
employes and railway servants, all with lower wages than the men in 
this country, and at the same time having to pay materially more for 
their food. Under those circumstances can you call that prosperity? 
And they are aware of it themselves. Mr. Balfour's exact words were, 
" My confidence in the future is based on the view of the steady 
progress in wealth, in education, population. It is based on a diminu- 
tion in the burden of indirect taxation on the great masses of the 
community." It is not by an increase of burdens on food, I think, 
that that prosperity he foreshadows can possibly be encouraged. 

Now I must trouble you to listen to the following, 
German from a German source, regarding the present economic 
testimony, condition of Germany. A memorial was presented, in 
1902, by a very powerful organization with a vast number 
of members affiliated to it, which stated : " For two and a half years the 
whole economic life of Germany has been in a condition which bears 
the character of a crisis. Notwithstanding the considerable export trade 
which it is still conducting under the protection of existing treaties of com- 
merce, German industry in its most productive branch is suffering from 
want of employment in a high degree. There is a very widespread want 
of work for those whom it employs, involving a reduction of wages. The 
spirit of enterprise is practically extinct. New plant is hardly anywhere 
being acquired, and manufacturing premises are hardly anywhere being 
extended. Moreover, the efforts of the employers at least to keep their 
works going have resulted, especially in the case of syndicated industries, 
in the exportation of a large portion of their production at unpre- 
cedentedly low prices, a procedure which, if it were to last much 
longer, must inflict the gravest damage on the German economic 
body." 

No doubt it would; no doubt this system of dumping 

Dumping ^' ""remunerative prices at the expense of the consumer 

at home cannot go on. Our critics talk of our attitude 

being cowardly. I will employ no rough adjectives, but I 

think that to show much panic and apprehension at the proposed invasion 

of tottering trusts, — trusts which in their own country are being viewed 

with dismay, trusts which in the United States are viewed with such 

hostility and apprehension even by the President of the United States 

is unnecessary. Nor do I think we need, in a panic, reverse the whole 
of our fiscal system for the fear of these institutions, or for fear of that 
American invasion. Remember, it was said the other day, it cannot be 
said too often, that trusts are the children of Protection. They can- 
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di™dren^f "°' ^°'^ "P '° ^^^ dimensions which they have now 
Protection, acquired ; they cannot grow up, if the hated foreigner i: 

near ready to break down their trust, and if by standing 
exaggerated measures the trust should be fleecing the consumer, as the 
consumers are fleeced in protected countries. Mr. Chamberlain saic 
that, if things went on as they are now, it would be well for the Britist 
workman to learn French and German. Do you think that the BritisJ- 
. workman will be tempted to go to the land where wages are lower and 
where food is dearer ? Not if he knows it. 

The cardinal panacea for the alleged decline of our trade is tc 
protect universally our industries against the dreadful foreigners, by the 
imposition of lo per cent, on manufactures. We began more mildly 
than that. In the beginning it was illegitimate competition ; now it 
is to be any competition— a universal tax. Well, the imports of 
manufactured articles are said— I accept the figures of Mr. Chamberlain 

— to be ninety millions,and,Mr.Chamberlainwished those 

aboutSie "'"^'7 millions of imports to be translerred to the 

ninety millions, i^ritish workmen. At Glasgow, I think, he said that he 

calculated that there would be forty-five millions per 
annum of wages in that ninety millions, which would employ 330,000 
men at thirty shillings per week, with considerably over one million 
people dependent upon them. But I put this question. I have seen, 
in the earlier speeches, that there is to be an item of revenue of 
nine millions sterling upon ninety millions of imports which we are 
now receiving, and that the nine millions would he a comfortable 
asset in a redistribution of burdens. But I ask you how can there 
be any nine millions, or any benefit, if the ninety millions are to be 
kept out ? That is one of the dilemmas which run through the 
whole of these arguments. ''Here are ninety millions which you can 
have, but the work is being filched from you. The detested 
foreigner is producing these ninety millions. You have 330,000 
unemployed men. They can have this for their large families!' 
That is what Mr. Chamberlain offers — what is stolen from them — 
but it is clear, if they are to have it, and he builds a wall sufficiently 
high to keep out the ninety millions, that not one penny will be paid 
into the revenue by duties, and therefore the asset vanishes from the 
balance sheet. 

One word more about this matter to which I should 
The want of like to allude, that of non-employment. Mr. Chamber- 
employment, lain assumes, as do a great many Protectionists, that 

these imports are not paid for by exports on our 
side. They do not seem to see that we have got to pay for the imports, 
and that we are paying for them, and that, therefore, if there were no 
imports you would take away the whole of the employment from those 
goods which we are manufacturing to pay for them. I am glad to be 
relieved from the necessity of going further into that by the admirable 
exposition of Sir Michael Hicks Beach last night. He showed 
extremely well how close is the connection between imports and 
exports in that respect, But, supposing that Mr, Chamberlain's viewg 
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were possible, and we could get the whole of the _;^9o,ooo,oco — I 
explain this to show what I think is a little exaggeration in these state- 
ments — where are the unemployed to come in ? 

I hope one of the first things our critics, the Protectionists, will do is to 
show that there is a general want of employment in this country. Let them 
point to the masses of men who are to be flung upon these imports 
when they come. Where are they to corae from ? There are a number 
of unemployed, there always have been unemployed. There are men 
unemployed in the building trade, which has nothing to do with this 
fiscal policy at all, except that building will be made infinitely dearer in 
all its parts under Protection. There are fluctuations at the docks, and 
there always must be a large number of men unemployed. But in the great 
industries, if you look back for a series of years, there has not been that 
want of employment which would justify the revolution in our fiscal 
policy which is proposed. 

But they may say there are, outside the trades, a 
New policy number of unemployed. Pauperism is heavy, and there 
touch poverty. ^^^ many who hang on the outskirts of pauperism, 
although not paupers themselves. Well, we have, I 
am sorry to say, inherited an amount of pauperism from the past 
which has given us in our great cities large numbers of men and 
women living under circumstances most distressing, which the social 
reformer must do his best to relieve. It is a problem which must 
demand everyone's attention, but it is not by tariffs, not by raising prices 
on food that you will be able to touch most of the poverty which 
exists in our great cities. I have been at the Poor Law Board myself, 
and I examined the matter with the greatest interest at the time. They 
are partly the thriftless and shiftless, partly the infirm, and children of the 
infirm ; they are a mass living a most pathetic life, but at the time when- 
there was a million of paupers in London it was hard to find a large 
number of able-bodied men. Able-bodied men are not found amongst 
the paupers. I do not believe that you could find all the unemployed 
men fully able to produce those goods which now come from abroad! 
It would have to be by " transfer of industry." 

That leads me to say one word in passing, and it will 

Cr^n ^^ °^^'y °"^ ^°''^' ^^'^ ^^' *^' ^^'^^ subject of India is 
Colonies. s'^i'l left untouched by Mr. Chamberlain. It is marvellous 
that it should be so ; it is marvellous that that great 
portion of our Dominion and our Colonies, our Crown Colonies, have 
counted for nothing in the whole of these discussions — India, upon 
which Lancashire so largely depends ; India, so important to the cotton 
industry of this country. Do you not see that a duty upon the 
machinery which is employed in your cotton mills, and one which would 
have the effect of raising prices — through having raised the price ot 
food — would hamper you in your exports ? I object to this policy 
because it will not secure even the obiect at which it aims. By this 
policy I believe that you would threaten the production of this country 
rather than stimulate it ; you will make it dearer. That has been the 
case at all timss, that thfe exporter is hampered by taxes of this kind. I 
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am sure there is no part of the country more interested in this than is 
the cotton industry of Lancashire. 

.p. Take, again, the shipping industry. I have studied 

shipping ^°^^ ^^^ ' ^ ^^^^ looked carefully into it ; I have 

industry. mastered the. statistics, and mastering the statistics 

means a good deal, because they are very controversial 

statistics. There are statistics on both sides, and it is difficult to 

arrive at the exact truth. But this seems to me to come out 

perfectly clear, that the shipping industry has expanded. There is the 

complaint in the shipping industry which has been made throughout 

this controversy, that the advance is not so fast as the advance of other 

countries, omitting, as I think, the fact that they start from so much 

lower a level. I do not think it is quite becoming in a strong man, still 

in his mature strength, still with all his resources and activity, to be so 

furious because youths, who were so much weaker than he some time 

ago, are now gradually arriving at a time of active and strong manhood. 

You must not complain so much if countries such as 

^tiir^t"^"^ Germany run you hard in the strife. I endorse what I 

British trade, heard to-day Sir Alfred Jones say in regard to the 

Germans, that it is not by their tariffs alone that they 

threaten us ; they are a thrifty, an economic, and an industrious people, 

and they do not find the difficulty that British people do in attending to 

small things. They are not bored by details, and they live more 

economically, and in that no doubt they are formidable rivals. But you 

will find formidable rivals everywhere, Protection or no Protection, 

To go back to your shipping. You have an expanding industry, and 
although your advance may not show on paper so considerable a rate as 
that of other countries, I am informed you have been gradually 
transforming your fleet from worse ships into better ships, into steel 
ships with greater carrying capacity, and the total amount of tonnage 
calculated by dead weight would be much greater than it appears in the 
chronicles of the register. On this question of shipping there is no 
doubt you have grievances, but I do not think they need be hitched on 
to tariff reform. I think you would be making a very bad bargain if 
you were, for the sake of some cloudy idea of what you might gain 
under tariff reform, to submit to certain disadvantages which the tariff 
reform would undoubtedly involve. 

L "f te There are many such grievances in your ports. For 

grievaaci of instance, there are the strict regulations of your own 
shipping ships which are not enforced on foreign ships. That, 
industry. j say, is a legitimate grievance; but it has absolutely 
nothing to do with tariff reform. Then there is the question of sub- 
sidies, which at the present time is being examined by the Subsidies 
Committee, and I have no doubt that the recommendations of that 
committee will have to be most carefully examined. There are other 
grievances upon which I had intended to speak, but all I will say of 
them all is this : " Push your grievances in the House of Commons, 
push your grievances in the House of Lords, push them wherever you 
can but do not, for the sake of any belief that tariff reform will cure 
' L 2 
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them, incur serious disadvantages." But what are the disadvantages? 
Your ships will cost you much more to build than they cost now. 
They will cost more to repair. You know — I need not tell a Liver- 
pool audience — that the cost of ships in Great Britain is so much below 
the cost elsewhere that sometimes you even dump down ships in 
foreign countries which are good enough to send you some of the 
materials cheap, and dirt cheap, which you require for the building 
of your ships. Now, in the eyes of others, that is a crime that must 
be stopped. Then if the ninety millions of imports are to be stopped 
from abroad, to be manufactured at home — mind, no part of that is 
promised to the colonies, because it has been promised to the 330,000 
people — if those ninety millions do not come, then of course the 
outward commerce will be so much the less. You are the carriers for 
the world. Other countries have tried to compete with you ; they 
have competed with you, and perhaps they have gained a little on you ; 
but for the carriers of the world, freedom surely is of great importance, 
and also cheapness of construction, and as little interference as possible 
from the Board of Trade. 

Mr. Mr. Chamberlain said, "Oh, those Government 

Chamberlain's departments." He uttered some tremendous phrase of 

contempt for contempt — something about the "futile apathy of 

nma^'^^^ Government departments," or words stronger than that. 

uepartmenis. j tj^^^gj^^ ^^ myself, " Poor Board of Trade ! " I thought 
they had been doing their best, but here is a Cabinet Minister, who has 
ample opportunity of judging, who says the Government departments 
are unsatisfactory, and in the face of that Mr. Chamberlain proposes 
that the tariff on all the articles produced in the United Kingdom is 
to be handed over to the Government; and that these incompetent 
Government officials are to draw up, with the advice — one knows what 
that means — with the advice of those interested, this universal tariff. 
D'ffi It; What are the difficulties of the execution of the great 

of lari/^ P^^" ^ ^^y' '" Germany they have passed a maximum 

construction, ^^^^iff. They constructed a tariff; at least they constructed 
it up to a certain point. It contained nearly 1,000 articles. 
They saw they could never get it through their House of Commons, and 
so they passed a maximum tariff by the closure, without a single vote on 
any item of the tariff. Are you prepared to look forward to such a case? 
Are the traders of this country, are the merchants and the manufacturers, 
prepared to see a tariff discussed in the House of Commons for 
a time, and then passed by the closure, because no House of Commons 
could be found to deal with all the intricacies of the tariff. 

Much has been written upon it, on the lobbying in 

Its dangers. ^^^. Commons, on the relations between Whips and 
tariffs, on the distress in the Cabinet, on all those 
difficulties which must arise, as they are already arising 
as they already show themselves to the detriment of the conduct of 
business, in by-elections. Rochester clamoured for cement, and every 
constituency will also be desirous of having their own industry protected 
and votes will be made to depend to a certain extent — it cannot 
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be otherwise — upon the particular industries of the particular 
locality, 

I have to thank you most heartily for having listened to my long 
speech. I have entered upon a good many details, but I hope I have 
— I intended at least to have — kept my promise that there should be 
no theoretical discussion, no allusions to political economy, but an 
examination of the facts of the case itself. 

I should like to ask, not of the Government, but of 

The tea ^Y\q future power, how is the remission of taxation which 

is;xes. ^^^ been promised upon tea and sugar — how does that 

stand in the interval between now and the time to come ? 

I allude to it because I have asked the question, and others have asked 

the question, but no speaker on the other side has taken it up. I 

want to know, are the tea and sugar duties — put on for war — are they to be 

held back and kept on, in order to form an equivalent for the imposition 

of the corn duty ? Is that the plan, or if it is not the plan, let us know 

it? Do the Government consider — quite apart from this plan — that 

there is not a call for the reduction of that part of the war taxation 

So e which was imposed at that time? And I do want 

questions to know whether the 2^. corn duty is going to 
to be accomplish that for which it is intended. I want to 

answered, know whether it is ultimately in the minds of those 
who proposed it, to increase the price of corn here so as to help 
the Canadian farmer. I want to know which it is to be, whether the 
tax on manufactures is to be fixed so high as to prohibit the introduction 
of the ninety millions, or whether it is to be so high in order to get nine 
millions from its introduction. All these matters should be cleared up. 
I assure you I ask these questions with a desire that they should be 
impartially considered, and I hope that I ask them in a spirit as sym- 
pathetic to the colonies, as keenly interested in the whole welfare of the 
whole treading community, and in the welfare of the masses, as 
Mr. Chamberlain himself. I admire the services that he has rendered 
I admire the enthusiasm which he is displaying in this matter. I 
admire the ability with which he is conducting his campaign, but I do 
hope and trust that the very fire of his enthusiasm, which is warming 
the heart of the nation, may not lead its judgment astray. 
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The Earl of Rosebery 

at Leicestefo 

Tm NOVEMBER, 1903. 



I THINK the first proceeding on an occasion of this kind, the one 
most congenial to our feelings, should be that you should authorize 
me to communicate in your name to Lord Spencer, the distinguished 
head of the Liberal Party in the House of Lords, your sympathy with 
him in the sore and life-long bereavement which has befallen him. To 
those who remember Lady Spencer as a brave and beautiful wife who 
stood by his side in the troubles and responsibilities of his two 
Viceroyalties, it seems impossible to exaggerate the sense of loss; 
but you will all feel for him and I know you will wish me to say so on 
youi behalf. 

From a subject which is one in which all parties and 
t ih''* t ^ classes of the community concur, I pass to one of a 
Government. ™uch less agreeable nature, because it is always pleasant 
to give sympathy to a friend in trouble, but when we see 
our opponents in trouble, it is perhaps a subject of very mingled 
feelings. I do not suppose that in the whole history of England you 
can find any parallel to the Government which is now controlling the 
destinies of this country This extraordinary situation of affairs 
dates from the famous bombshell of the 15th of May. Every 
revelation given by any member of the Government throws fresh light 
on the singular nature of the Administration by which we have 
been governed since then. On the «sth of May it was suddenly 
announced that the Empire was in danger unless some measure of 
preferential tariff was conceded. Throughout the long session of 
Parliament the exertions of the Prime Minister were mainly devoted 
to preventing any discussion of that burning and trying topic. But 
now we know much more than that. We know that on the last day 
of the session Mr. Balfour presented to his Cabinet not one but two 
pamphlets. One pamphlet, which we have had the priceless privilege 
of purchasing, though somewhat perhaps jejuna and even obscure 
dwelt largely on the great prosperity of the country. It also urged 
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, retaliation. But we now know that the Prime Minister 

Mr. Balfour's produced from his resources a second pamphlet which 

pamphlet. ^^ offered as a policy for the Government, which 

contained the full scheme of preferential tariffs, including 

food taxes, which had been advocated by Mr. Chamberlain, and when 

that policy was rejected, the Prime Minister calmly put it back in his 

pocket until a more fitting occasion. Now, in what position, then, 

are we ? The Free Traders have resigned, the great Protectionist has 

resigned. The Ministers who have stood for re-election are all 

studiously anxious, as they say, to prevent any taxation on food, and 

the Prime Minister sits with a pamphlet in each pocket ready for either 

event. He is in the strangest and most impartial position which any 

Minister has ever occupied, having discarded his principal colleagues on 

both sides of the question, and being ready to produce the pamphlet or the 

programme as may suit the occasion, and as a general election may guide. 

Now, his policy is more extraordinary even than that. 

Prevailing Not merely does he sit balanced between two alternative 

uncertainty, policies, but we are to go on until a general election 

without any policy at all. That is to say, your 

commercial system is to remain in a condition of disquiet and unrest 

until it shall please His Majesty's Government to advise a dissolution, 

guided by the indications of their own convenience, until it shall please 

them to advise a dissolution, and relieve you from your anxiety as to 

the future of your trade. Now, I say that is not fair to the commercial 

community of this country. They are a Government existing on a 

policy — or on two policies, I know not which — of which there was no 

contemplation at the general election of 1900; and, indeed, I do not 

think there was much contemplation of any kind at the general election 

of 1900. There they are — a new growth, a new departure — simply, as 

it were, waiting on the hazard of the moment until they can decide that 

the moment is expedient for them to appeal to the country. 

Take your case in Leicester. Your manufactures 

Leicester largely depend on leather imported from Germany arid 

and leather. France and America. The next general election will 

settle whether a 10 per cent, duty is to be placed on this, 

and so handicap you in the markets of the world. It may be three 

years hence, it may be three months, but until the general election takes 

place at the good pleasure of His Majesty's present advisers you will not 

be out of your pains. Well, I say it is not a satisfactory condition of 

things that the food and the future of the whole community should be 

kept in the balance until it suits the convenience of the Government to 

appeal to the country. 

But, after all, the Government have not very much 

The figure in jq ^o with it. The Government seems to the im- 

frtf S'c^e partial onlooker but a succession of shadows in the 

01 tne s ^ . ^.^ ^.^^^ ^^ ^^^ horizon. The figure that actively and 

strenuously fills the front of the stage is of a very different character 
from them. We all expect now a speech from Mr. Chamberlain 
as part of our fare at breakfast, with the same regularity, but not 
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always with the same acceptance, as our morning cup of tea; and, 
indeed, we have been led by that statesman through 
Painful and a somewhat painful and erratic course since he 
erratic course, commenced his present policy on May 15 this 
year. We have laboured through a desert country, 
cheered by optical delusions or mirages, and when one mirage 
receded into the distance we have been lured by another one, 
which we have found as unsubstantial as the first. Or, if I may 
use another comparison which more suits my own state of feelings, 
we have been in the position of a middle-aged gentleman 
embarking for the first time on a switchback railway, or on 
an endless succession of switchback railways, on which he feels con- 
stant trepidation and uneasiness as to what is to come next, and 
on which he can find no rest for the sole of his foot. On May 15 
Mr. Chamberlain was a convinced Free Trader; but in Birmingham 
this week he has made a speech, which, if it means anything, means 
this, that the sufferings of the country under Protection were grossly 
exaggerated, that it was a measure carried, as it were,, behind the 
backs of the working classes, and that, if to anything, our prosperity 
was due to the Protection we then enjoyed, and that since we have 
been under Free Trade we have been living in a condition of com- 
parative stagnation. 

That does not represent the measure of all our 

Personal wanderings under this guide. We began with a bouncing 

^security. ^ surplus, out of which old age pensions were to be found ; 

but bouncing surpluses have disappeared, and the old age 

pensions have disappeared — not for the first time. Then we were treated 

to the more modest increment of a gain of half a farthing a week on the 

budget of the working man. But the half-farthing was not a widow's 

mite. It carried no blessing with it, and it has since also disappeared. 

And so we are now face to face with the sole security that is offered for the 

supply and cheapness of our food in the future, the personal pledge of 

the orator himself. "I pledge myself," he said, "that there shall be no 

loss " — though he almost wishes that there should be a loss, in order to 

prove the attachment of the people to the Empire ; but at present all we 

rest on is this : " I pledge myself that there shall be no loss upon the 

weekly budget of the working man." 

Formerly we had to embark in this policy on a 
d^ti^'^^^f liypo'-hesis. We now have to embark upon it on a 
Protection, personal pledge. I do not think, if I have any know- 
ledge of my countrymen, that they are willing to change 
the established policy of this country on either an unproved hypothesis 
or on a personal pledge. Why is this pledge given ? Because Mr. 
Chamberlain says the objections to his scheme are only two in number. 
The first is that food will be dearer, and the second is that the country 
is very well as it is. The pledge is given in answer to the first of these 
objections, but in reality it is given to all the objections and on behalf 
of the whole policy. It rests on nothing but a personal pledge, and it 
c©m#s t» this, that you are to risk all your food, your wages, your return 
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to the Starvation conditions of Protection, all on the personal pledge of 

a very distinguished man. 

„ I am not to be misunderstood when I speak of the 

gohie trstop starvation conditions of Protection. I shall be told that 

at a 2/- duty? ^^^ '^^^'o shillings duty a quarter on wheat does not mean 

starvation to anyone. Nor does it, but how are you going 

to stop at a two shilling duty? Has there ever been a case? Look at 

Germany, look at France, and every other great nation which began 

with this 2S. a quarter duty on wheat. Has there ever been a case 

where they have stopped at 2s. ? Naturally, human nature being what 

it is, and agriculture being in a continuous state of distress, when the 

others enjoy the good things and the benefits of Protection, agriculture 

will demand that it too shall have its share, and as Protection is, in the 

main, a game of grab between all the interests involved, agriculture 

demands and obtains its share. 

I doubt very much if this assurance of the personal 

Action of the pledge has given complete satisfaction to the working 

small trader, classes of this country. There was a very pathetic letter 

from Mrs. Tighe Hopkins in the Times of last week, of 

the 27th of October, of which I should like to read you a passage. 

" Whilst giving my usual household orders to-day at our local shops, I 

was struck by the dismay on the faces of the working women who also 

were laying in their little supplies. ' Another ha'penny, please, missis. 

Sugar's gone hup,' said the shopman. ' Oil's gone up, candles are gone 

up, butter's hup tuppence, and jam a penny. Bread will go directly.' 

' What's that for ? ' asked a delicate-looking woman with four children 

standing about her. ' It's Mr. Chamberlain,' replied the man, laughing. 

' We can't help it, we small traders. We must take time by the forelock. 

They says everything's a-going hup.' ' My man's wage is more like to 

go down,' said the woman." 

The second objection, which Mr. Chamberlain says 

First among jg ^^^ qJ tj^g oj^ly j^g t^aj are urged against his scheme, 

tofde mS* is that everything is very well as it is. No one, that I 

know, has ever said anything of the kind. No one has 

said so and nobody thinks so. But all figures — and I am not going to 

trouble you with figures, except, I think, three, for we have had figures 

until we are sick of them — but all figures show an enormous increase in 

the wealth of the country, and a steady, certain rise in the trade of the 

country from the time of the introduction of Free Trade. And now I 

am going to give you one of my only three figures. Suppose we reckon 

at 100 the aggregate of the four great trade nations of the world. Of 

hat Germany has 23 per cent., and (I leave out the fractions) France 

has 20 per cent., the United States 19 per cent., and poor, wretched, 

pauperised, starving England, about to change its fiscal system because 

of its failure, has something over 37 per cent. 

But the figures of foreign trade, or of national wealth 

Savings of (Jq not in every case affect the great masses of the 

the working people. What is their budget ? What is the accumula- 

classes ^.^^ ^^ ^^^^^ representing the savings of the working 
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classes in friendly societies and savings banks ? Three hundred 
and sixty-seven millions sterling — that is the accumulation of the 
working classes of Great Britain under the system that we are about 
to change on a personal pledge, because it has been a failure. , Is there 
any other, nation in the world, I venture to ask, that with these proved 
results, enjoying the prosperity, the relative prosperity, that we certainly 
do enjoy, thatj would think for one moment of exchanging the fiscal 
condition under which we live for that of any of the nations possessing 
much less trade than ours, whose example we are invited to follow ? 

Oh, but we are told, " You are getting on, no doubt, 
Relative but you are not getting on half so fast as the United 
progress. States or as Germany." Well, they began with very little. 

You could not expect to keep the monopoly of the trade 
of the world, because their populations swelled, and as their energy 
developed they naturally demanded a share of the trade of the world, 
and you ought to be pleased and proud that you have kept your position 
as well as you have. I will give you a little homely illustration, which 
may appeal to Mr. Chamberlain himself. I have got a son who is 
standing for a constituency in Scotland. He has never made a speech 
in his life, and therefore, I suppose, his speaking may be registered as 
zero. Mr. Chamberlain is, perhaps, the most accomplished and 
powerful speaker we possess. But suppose this time next year my son, 
by talking every night in public or in private, raises himself from the 
position of zero to being a lo to 20 per cent, better speaker than he 
was, you would not throw it in Mr. Chamberlain's teeth : " There, you 
miserable man, you have not improved in the least, or you have scarcely 
improved in the last twelve months. Here comes this young chap 
along ; he has improved 15 per cent, in the last twelve months from 
what he was when he began." 

I, f Well, as to this, I do not suppose you are going to 

docStee that "^'^ ^^^ ^^^^ realised prosperity, this bird in the hand, for 

all is well. ^^V number of birds in the bush. You are not going to 

risk all this on the personal pledge of any living man. 
Who has said that all is well now ? That is not the doctrine I am here 
to preach. All well ? God forbid. How can we say that all is well ? 
Agriculture, I admit, is in a poor condition, though, perhaps, not 
much worse than agriculture in other parts of Europe. Education, 
where is that ? When are we going to have a national system ? Can 
any of us be blind to the hideous curse of intemperance, which hinders 
our progress as a nation far more than any hostile tariffs. Are we so 
blind as not to see almost annually the great procession of the un 
employed ? due, I think, very largely to the unfortunate migration from 
the couiitry into the towns, but nevertheless a blot on our social system 
which will prevent the most animated optimist in the world from saying 
all is well. 

No, we have our curses, we have our drawbacks, we 

But remedy have our evils, but the remedy is not Protection. We, at 

not Protection, any rate, know what Protection is, if Mr. Chamberlain has 

forgotten ; we know that great misery did undoubtedly 
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prevail under that system. The other day he appeared to deny it. 
He quoted an author, Mr. Montgredien, as supporting his contention. 
That is not the view of Mr. Montgredien. The capital sentence in 
which Mr. Montgredien summed up his view is this — I take it, I admit, 
from a paper, the Glasgow Herald, hostile, I think, as a rule, or 
uncongenial to the views which I hold, but which is playing a manful 
part in this fiscal controversy : — " But enough," says Mr. Montgredien ; 
"there is no need to multiply instances, to substantiate facts, and 
while Protection to native industries has failed to find employment and 
wages for the native workman it artificially raised upon him the price of 
the bread on which he lived." Well, as Mr. Chamberlain appeals to 
Mr. Montgredien, that is the answer that he receives from his oracle. 

There are two other points with regard to Protection 

bmdsto ''"'■hich I beg you to remember. You cannot have it 

Protection, limited ; you cannot fix bounds to it. The lo per cent. 

this year, if trade slackens, becomes 20 per cent. It 

grows by leaps and bounds. The Genie who, as you remember in the 

Arabian Nights, is liberated from a bottle and swells to the size of the 

earth, when you once liberate him, is uncontrollable in area or in power. 

And the third point to which I would call your attention is this, that 

under the baneful shadow of Protection there grows up every form of 

interest, and almost every species of corruption. You may, after a little 

trial of Protection, wish to retrace your steps and to go back on the path 

on which you have entered. You cannot. The moment you try it, a 

hundred giants spring up behind you to bar your path — giants, or 

trade interests which have become giants under Protection, and which 

are determined that by no means shall you ever be allowed to return to 

the free air of Free Trade. Why, the reason is obvious. Under 

Protection, every protected trade becomes a vested interest, and 

defends itself by the methods which are known to vested 

Vested interests. If they are threatened they combine in trusts. 

interests. They fight every election, political or municipal. They 

haunt the lobbies of your ParUament, and corrupt your 

legislators. You have one of these great interests in the country. You 

have the traffic in drink. They began with the Ucence, which was 

given, or withheld, or withdrawn, at the option of the authorities. It 

has gradually come to be considered a vested interest, and a vast 

property. Which is the right view, it is not my purpose this afternoon 

to inquire. But this I know, and you know, that that great vested 

interest is one which you feel in every municipal and every political 

election, that it naturally fights with all its energy for the preservation 

of the interest, and that, as has been said before, if the State does not 

control it, it will, if it does not already, control the State. Think how 

you will be situated if you have not one such trade or interest as that, 

but twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, a hundred. Yet that is what must 

inevitably grow up under a system of Protection. 

Well, this is to be the remedy for all our evils, 

Never ^.j^^^ system which fosters such poisonous growth, and 

&^^f' fro™ which, when you have once embarked in it^ there 
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seems to be no escape. At one time it was said that what 
was necessary was incjuiry. Well, I am one of those who have never 
deprecated inquiry. I have always held. that the moment our fiscal 
system was challenged by a Minister so influential and authoritative 
as Mr. Chamberlain, it was bound to result in inquiry, and that the 
position of Free Trade would be infinitely weakened if in any respect 
we seem to shrink from inquiry. If there be any matters which still 
necessitate it, after the exhaustive investigation of the Board of Trade, 
matters like those connected with the load-line of foreign ships and 
the like, I for one, will heartily support any motion for inquiry. 
Country not ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 8°^ far beyond inquiry. What is asked 

much in foi^ "0^'' is. a mandate, an authoritative mandate, to be 
humour for given, I observe — though Mr. Chamberlain said at 
mandates. Glasgow. that he was a devoted follower of Mr. Balfour, 
and that Mr. Balfour was his leader — to be given, not to Mr. Balfour, but 
to Mr. Chamberlain, ta treat on your behalf with full and ample powers 
both with our colonies and with foreign States in regard to the regulation of 
our fiscal system. I very much doubt if, looking at the past of this 
Government, the country is greatly inclined to give it an absolute mandate 
to do what it likes wjth regard to any question. The country gave it a 
mandate for the war, and the inquiry into the administration of that war 
is not likely to encourage the country to give the Government another 
mandate. 1 do not think, indeed, that the country is much in the humour 
for mandates ; but the hypothesis on which Mr. Chamberlain rests at this 
moment is this, that we are secure in his personal pledge that all shall 
be for the better if we only change from Free Trade to Protection and 
entrust him with a mandate, apparently as dictator, to regulate our 
commercial policy. Now, is this the way in which you think that any of 
our evils should be righted ? Why, consider. He has 
1 '^•' Si'^"h*^~ ^^^ ^ mandate — no man ever had so authoritative a 
^mandate^ mandate from the State as Mr. Chamberlain during the 
last eight years. He has been the most powerful 
member t>f the Government, which has had unbounded majorities in 
both Houses of Parliament. He, as the Colonial Secretary, had the 
whole force of Parliament behind him, and therefore of the country, and 
he had a mandate to do practically what he chose. If he had come 
before the House of Commons last year, and had announced that he had 
come to the conclusion that our fiscal condition demanded inquiry, 
more especially with respect to the prospective unity of our Empire, 
does anyone suppose for one moment he would have been refused that 
inquiry ? He might have achieved his object without all the dislocation 
and the passion and the political pilgrimages which have occurred. I 
say he could well have done that. He had his mandate already, and I 
think it is to be deplored, in the interests both of our commercial 
position and our Empire, that he should have chosen to take the course 
that he has taken. 

Agitation What was it that we wanted .' We did not want fiscal 

when repose reform. We wanted commercial repose. We wanted to be 

wanted, allowed tane to bmd th» wounds of the Empire and 
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to recover our commercial equilibrium, instead of which we are 
plunged into a state of unrest to which, so far as I know, there is no 
limit, a condition which no politician of any party, to whichever party 
he belonged, can in his heart of hearts approve sincerely. Instead of 
repose we have had all this agitation ; the agitation is to be followed by 
a general election in which you are to give a mandate to Mr, 
Chamberlain to negotiate on your behalf. That, again, is to be followed 
by a commission of experts, which is to arrange and settle the various 
objects on which the tariff is to be imposed. I don't envy those 
financial experts. Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone between them 
removed eleven hundred articles from our customs list. It will be the 
task of these financial experts to reimpose these eleven hundred articles 
and probably some hundreds besides, — at the instance of statesmen 
who say they are Free Traders. 

Now, I frankly admit that in all this controversy the 
a^ec"of tariff is not the issue which alarms me most. I am inclined 
question. '° think that Free Trade is safe in the custody of the 
people of this country, and I am inclined to think that 
the working-men, and still more their womenfolk, will take care that 
there is no tax on the food of the people. But I am more alarmed 
about the question as it relates to the Empire. There is something 
alluring about the idea of drawing closer, the bonds of Empire, by any 
means by which it may be attempted. We all feel that allurement ; 
it is a worthy trait in our character. But I am sorry to say, wishing as I 
should to support any policy that has that object, that I have come to the 
conviction that it will have a result diametrically the reverse. I honestly 
believe that if we could investigate the inner condition of Mr. Cham- 
berlain's mind we should find this, that the really essential difference 
between him and us is this, that he believes that the beginning is 
everything, and that a commencement by this scheme, lame and 
imperfect as it admittedly is — because any scheme to exclude 
Australian wool and Canadian timber from a scheme framed in the 
interests of the Colonies is lame and imperfect — that any commence- 
ment of this kind will be better than nothing, and will bring about 
a better state of things. 

Now, I have looked at it in every way, and I firmly 

How to believe that it can be proved it will lead to exactly 

ofEmrire *^^ reverse. I believe that the system in which each 

community achieves its own prosperity under its own 

conditions, in its own way, united by a common loyalty and flag, is far 

more likely to secure the unity of the Empire than a system by which 

we shall be involved in constant, endless, and disastrous wrangling about 

tariffs and customs. The one represents prosperity and content and 

liberty, the other represents soreness and jealousy and unrest. I believe 

that in thus setting forth this essential difference I am putting the two 

views as fairly as they can be put by a person who is not impartial. 

But I also admit that there is something alarming in the threat which 

Mr. Chamberlain holds over you that you are neglecting a liberal offer 

jnade by the Colonies, which is made now and can. never be repeated — 
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the old fable of the Sibylline books, as it were, the refusal of which 
brought about such portentous consequences. 

Well, the whole of the Chamberlain system rests on 

Offer entails jj^jg^ j-jj^t; there is some offer which has been made by 

respfnsiHIity. ^^'^^ colonies, and which some of us are carefully turning 

out back on. Now, if that were so, it would be a very 
serious thing. We all believe, all serious people who' have studied the 
subject believe, and no one has announced it more authoritatively than 
Mr. Chamberlain, that in these matters of Empire the initiative should- 
come from the colonies and not from the Mother Country. Therefore 
when an offer is said to have come from the colonies we bear a grave 

responsibility if we are not at once alive to it. But 

But where where is this offer to be found ? It rests once more, so 

is the offer? far as I know, on the personal pledge of the distinguished 

statesman who has mentioned it. What is the case as 
regards Australia, for example ? Australia is now going through a 
general election, and I have anxiously searched the papers to see what 
indications there are of an offer from Australia to give us a preferential 
tariff in her customs duties. Why, Mr. Deakin, Prime Minister of 
Australia, speaks freely about it ; but he always speaks of it as an offer 
made by Great Britain, or rather by Mr. Chamberlain, to the colonies. 
" Mr. Chamberlain," he says, "with characteristic courage and resource 
offers a preference." But that is not an offer from the colonies. It is very 
generous of Mr. Chamberlain, but it is not exactly what he has described 
to us as the state of the transaction. Mr. Deakin says that these proposals 
of Mr. Chamberlain, if they were adopted, would make it necessary for 
Australia to produce vast quantities of wheat and dairy produce. Well, 
I don't know how the British farmer will like that. It does not strike 

me as, in any eminent degree, a relief to British agricul- 

The case of ture, but it shows a very material flaw in this scheme, 

Australia, because a two shilling duty on foreign wheat will affect 

Canada at her distance from ourselves — whatever it may 
be— -three thousand miles — I will not pretend offhand to give the 
exact figures — very differently from the effect it will have on Australia, 
which is thirteen or fourteen thousand miles away. But Mr. Deakin is, 
after all. — though he takes this unfortunate view of the offer as coming 
not from them but from us, or rather from Mr. Chamberlain— not the 
Only politician in Austraha. There is a very eminent man — one of the 
ablest statesmen I have ever come across — Mr. Reid, the leader of the 
Opposition. Well, you seem to know something about Mr. Reid here. 
What does he say ? " When the day arrives that England can only 
maintain her trade by artificial preferential barriers, on that day England 
is doomed. England gained her supreme commercial position not by 
barricades, but by proving herself superior in technical skill, in manu- 
facturing ability, in knowledge, and in business enterprise." I observe 
also that under the new Commonwealth tariff in Australia, Sydney, 
in- New South Wales, which was a Free Trade centre, has been rapidly 
erecting manufactories. All these manufactories will want to be 
protected, and I do not see any particular likelihood of an offer from 
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Australia such as we are assured has already been made, though we 
cannot discern it. All the news from Australia is excellent, so far as it 
goes. There is no decrease of loyalty, no decrease in the wish for 
national co-operation, but as for any trace of this offer, for my life I 
cannot discern it. 

'^'^^ other day Mr. Chamberlain rather modified his 
at the Colonkl ^*^*^""^"' ^'''^ '^^^ard to this. He said that the colonies 
"conference, ^^d unanimously asked last year for a preferential tariff 
at the conference that was held. I do not think that 
quite fairly represents the case, though in any case it is, of course, a very 
different thing from an offer. What really happened was this, that the 
representatives of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand — I leave out 
South Africa, I admit, because she has given us a preference since then 
— but the representatives of Canada, Australia, and New Zealand promised 
to recommend to their respective Parliaments that they should give a 
preference to English goods. They have not yet done so for good 
reasons of their own, for which I do not in the least criticise them. But 
it is a very different thing to say that they will recommend this to their 
Parliaments, if they find an occasion suitable for doing so, from saying 
that they made to us an offer that they will give a preference to us. 

Let us take the case of Canada. According to the 

Canada's news I get from Canada she is much more interested 
preference, in the decision with regard to Alaska than absorbed in 
any anxiety to give us a preferential tariff. There has 
come an offer from Canada, but it is not a commercial offer, it is 
an offer to relieve us from the responsibility of making treaties on 
her behalf Well, that is not an offer which will tend to unite the 
Empire more closely, and it is obviously not the offer to which 
Mr. Chamberlain alludes. But, he says, "Canada has already given 
you a preference," which is perfectly true, "and under it your trade 
with Canada has nearly doubled within the last few years." _ That 
was not his opinion last year. This week he said, "They give us 
voluntarily and of their own accord a preference of sSs P^^ cent., and 
the result of that preference is that our trade with Canada has gone up 
during the last few years until it has nearly doubled." The former 
statement was, " This preference has its sentimental value, as a proof of 
goodwill and affection, but its results have already been disappointing to 
us, and I think it must be equally disappointing to its promoters." 

Well, it is not for me to reconcile the difference 

Canadian between these two. I have endeavoured to ascertain, 
-manufacturers, from the Canadian Press, whether they are in a mood 
to give us the preference of which so much is spoken. 
I take the GMe, which I believe is a Ministerial paper in Canada. 
They treat it as a matter concerning the interests of Great Britain 
alone. " It is no part of a Canadian's duty to dogmatise on British 
fiscal problems. British statesmen and the British people must be 
left free to work out what may seem to them the best trade policy, 
the best for Britain consistent with Imperial unity and independence." 
•I do not see in that any encouragement to us to tax the food of our 
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people in order to benefit the Canadian farmers. Then they cOrtie 
to the manufacturers. "The Manufacturers' Association," we are told, 
" declined to face the question, but individual manufacturers are less 
timid. One of them, Mr. Jonathan Ellis, speaking for the woollen 
manufacturers in the Globe to-day, calls for an increase in the tariff 
against Britain from 23 per cent, to a net protection of 30 per cent. 
He is supported by Mr. W. R. Brock, who demands from 25 to 35 
per cent., and declares that Great Britain is our most formidable 
competitor in woollens, and our manufacturers should be protected 
from this ruinous competition." Therefoie it appears that, while you 
are expecting a:n offer from Canada still further to lower their duties, 
they are only thinking of raising them, and are actually accusing you 
of something like " dumping." 

American There is one more consideration, to which I will 

immigration devote only two minutes, and this consideration makes 
into the me more doubtful than ever whether this proposal — were 
Dommion. jt g^g^ carried out — would have the effect of uniting 
Canada more closely to the Empire than at present. Your duty of 2s. 
a quarter, probably to be indefinitely extended if it is ever adopted, will 
materially stimulate the production of wheat in Canada. At this 
moment one of the most remarkable facts in connection with Canada is 
the enormous immigration of American farmers into Canada. The 
figures are hardly credible. In 1897 there were only seven hundred 
and twelve immigrants from the United States into Canada. In the 
first eight months of this year there were over forty thousand. The 
American farrpers are flocking into Canada in order to obtain possession 
of the rich lands which are still virgin soil in that country. Immigration 
has already become a matter of no inconsiderable magnitude. What it 
will be, if still further stimulated by a duty in favour of Canadian wheat 
against American wheat, it is extremely difficult to compute. Whether 
the enormous immigration of American settlers into Canada is likely to 
bind Canada or not more closely to the Mother Country, is a question 
on which I would rather not pass an opinion. 

Now, these are some of the considerations which 
Wise to walk make me think it wise, and which make me hope the 
warily. nation will think it wise, to walk warily and cautiously in 
connection with this matter. For the last twenty-five 
years, though we have had Empire in the air which we breathe, we have 
walked warily and cautiously with regard to it. If we had proceeded 
warily and cautiously in this instance, if we had made cautious and exact 
inquiry, if we had felt the pulse of the Colonies, if we had appointed dele- 
gates, or called a convention to consider any effort they were empowered 
to make, all might still have been well, and we might still be 
proceeding on the path of Empire with some hope of tightening the 
bonds that already so closely exist. Now we are being rushed in this 
question. We are being rushed, and it behoves us to put a drag on. 
Mr. Chamberlain said at Liverpool that he sometimes felt as if he was 
alone in fighting this question. Why he should feel alone I do not 
know. He has on his platform a splendid array of the aristocracy. He has 
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a tibble representation of wealth. He ha?, so far as can be 
gathered, nine-tenths of the Tory Party. He has, and he says he has 
always had, behind him the working classes of this country, which would 
seem to prove that they are a more nimble and adaptable class than I 
had supposed. And he has beside him, behind him, also a Ministry 
murmuring secret prayers on behalf of his enterprise, and willing to 
welcome him back with enthusiasm, if only he will bring a majority with 
him. 

Position of From this crowded and embattled loneliness, I turn 

Unionist to the forces arrayed against him, and I am not 

opponents of altogether confident about their condition. The Free 

scheme. Trade Unionists or the Free Food Unionists — because 

there are differences and discriminations — are not altogether, as it 

seems to me, in a secure position. They are in a position of weakness 

and of isolation, and if they maintain that position of weakness 

and isolation I will not say that they will necessarily be overthrown, but 

I will say this, that they are in great jeopardy. I ask them earnestly 

to consider the position in which they stand. I do not ask them, I do 

not think it would be even- expedient — but I do not ask them for what 

is called " corporate union " in the Churches, for corporate union with 

the host that has maintained the cause of Free Trade. But I do ask 

them in their own interest, as well as in the interest of the cause for 

which we are fighting, that they should keep in as close touch as they 

can, while the fight rages, with the combatants who are fighting on their 

side. When the battle is over and the victory for Free Trade is won, 

why then they can march, all with drums beating and flags flying if 

they like, and attack their recent allies without any loss of honour or of 

reputation. But they must not underrate the gravity of the cause 

on which we are engaged. You have a powerful and 

A pilgrimage popular man, a past master in the arts of political 

of passion, strategy, who attracts the sympathy of the country by a 
great display of energy and courage. You have him 
making a pilgrimage of passion in the country, a call on all who are 
discontented with their condition to join under his standard, and 
ameliorate that condition on his pledge. I have at any rate never under- 
rated the gravity of the forces opposed to you, or the danger of the 
campaign in which you are engaged, and to another class I will say 
this — there are those who are doubtful, there are those who do 
not like change, there arc those who, in their heart of hearts, would like 
a little of the tit-for-tat policy, iV it were only not so risky. There are 
some who would like to postpone the agony of a decision by the 
plausible delay of an inquiry, but I would say to all those if they do 
not wish to be rushed into a decision from which they will be unable to 
retrace their steps, and which may be disastrous in its operation, to take 
at any rate the negative side in this battle, and to vote against a policy 
which would embark them in such an enterprise as that. It is the 
rushing that I dread. If time only be given to the country to look at 
this matter in its vaiious aspects, I have no fear of the result; but I do 
fear the love of change, the hope of amelioration of their condition, 
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luring the people of this country on, — I sometimes fear it-^luring them 
on to follow in this blind and perilous crasade. 

If I have to say this to Unionists and to neutrals, 
^^^ *? have I no word to say to Liberals, too ? I cannot forget 
'mdte. ^^^^ ''■ ^^^ '" ^^'^ ^^"-y P^c^ ^^'^ from this very platform 
that an attempt was made to proscribe my policy and my 
friends. Why do I recall that now ? Is it for purposes of recrimina- 
tion ? God forbid. Let bygones be bygones. I refer to that business, 
I hope for the last time in my life. To that attempt at proscription, I 
fling back a message of peace. I say this, that Liberals will be fools, 
and worse than fools, if they be not united shoulder to shoulder to 
resist this mad and dangerous experiment, to stand face to face against 
the forces of reaction, endeavouring to retrace the steps of progress 
and to go back for half a century ; if they do not stand close and 
cordial together to maintain the noble fabric of our commerce and our 
Empire. In the face of such an issue as this — so vital to us now and 
in the long days to come — surely it is futile and petty to indulge in the 
personal equation. Life is not long enough or strong enough for this. 
You have all the forces that can animate a people nerving you in this 
struggle. Your fathers bid you remember iheir sufferings under 
Protection. Your sons adjure you to protect the future of your 
commerce and your dominion. 
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Appendix. 



'T'HE following letters were published on the i8th of September 
-*- rgos :— 

" Highbury, Birmingham, 

" September gtk, 1903. 
"My DEAR Balfour, — 

"In anticipation of the important Cabinet which is to meet on 
Monday, I have most carefully considered the present situation as it 
affects the Government, and also the great question of fiscal reform. 
When you, in replying to the deputation on the coal tax, and I in 
addressing my constituents at Birmingham, called attention to the 
changes that had taken place in our commercial position during the last 
fifty years, and suggested an inquiry into the subject, I do not think 
that either of us intended to provoke a purely party controversy. 

"We raised, not for the first time, a question of the greatest 
national and Imperial importance, in the hope that it would be 
discussed with a certain impartiality by both friends and opponents, 
and that the inquiry thus instituted might lead to conclusions accepted 
by a majority of the people of this country and represented accordingly 
in the results of the next general election. 

"Whether our view was reasonable or not it was certainly not 
shared by the leaders of the Liberal Party. From the first they 
scouted the idea that a system which was generally accepted in 
1846 could possibly require any modification in 1903, and the whole 
resources of the party organizations were brought into play against 
any attempt to alter, or even to inquire into, the foundations of our 
existing fiscal policy. 

"Meanwhile the advocates of reconsideration were at a great 
disadvantage, owing to admitted differences of opinion in the 
Unionist Party.- The political organizations of the party were 
paralysed, and our opponents have had full possession of the field. 
They have placed in the forefront of their arguments their objections 
to the taxation of food, and even to any readjustment of the existing 
taxation with a' view of securing the- mutual advantage of ourselves and 
our Colonies, abd the closer union of the different parts of the 
Empira 
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" A somewhat unscrupulous use has been made of the old cry of 
the dear loaf, and in the absence of any full public discussion of the 
question I recognise that serious prejudices have been created, and that 
while the people generally are alive to the danger of unrestricted 
competition on the part of those foreign countries that close their 
markets to us, while finding in our market an outlet for their surplus 
production, they have not yet appreciated the importance to our trade 
of colonial markets, nor the danger of losing them if we do not meet in 
some way their natural and patriotic desire for preferential trade. The 
result is that, for the present at any rate, a 'preferential agreement with 
our colonies involving any new duty, however small, on articles of food 
hitherto untaxed, is, even if accompanied by a reduction of taxation on 
other articles of food of equally universal consumption, unacceptable to 
the majority in the constituencies. 

" However much we may regret their decision, and however mistaken 
we may think it to be, no Government in a democratic country can 
ignore it. 

" I feel, therefore, that as an immediate and practical policy the 
question of preference to the colohies cannot be pressed with any hope 
of success at the present time, though there is a very strong feeling in 
favour of the other branch of fiscal reform which would give a fuller 
discretion to the Government in negotiating with foreign countries for 
freer exchange of commodities, and would enable our representatives to 
retaliate if no concession were made to our just claims for greater 
reciprocity. 

" If, as I believe, you share these views, it seems to me that you will 
be absolutely justified in adopting them as the policy of your Govern- 
ment, although it will necessarily involve some changes in its constitution. 

" As Secretary of State for the Colonies, during the last eight years, I 
have been in a special sense the representative of the policy of closer 
union, which I firmly believe is equally necessary in the interests of the 
colonies and of ourselves, and I believe that it is possible to-day, and 
may be impossible to-morrow, to make arrangements for such a union. 
I have had unexampled opportunities of watching the trend of events, 
and of appreciating the feelings of our kinsmen beyond the seas. I 
stand, therefore, in a different position from any of my colleagues, and 
I think I should be justly blamed if I remained in office and thus 
formally accepted the exclusion from any political programme of so 
important a part of it. 

" I think that, with absolute loyalty to your Government and its 
general policy, and with no fear of embarrassing it in any way, I can 
best promote the cause I have at heart from outside, and I cannot but 
hope that, in a perfectly independent position, my arguments may be 
received with less prejudice than would attach to those of a party 
leader. 

" Accordingly I suggest that you should limit the present policy of 
the Government to the assertion of our freedom in the case of all 
commercial relations with foreign countries, and that you should agree 
to my tendering my resignation of my present ofifice to Hjs Majesly, and 
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devoting myself to the work of explaining and popularising those 
principles of Imperial union which my experience has convinced me 
are essential to our future welfare and prosperity. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

"J. CHAMBERLAIN." 



" lo, Downing Street, Whitehall, S.W. 

^^ September iSth, 1903. 
"My dear Chamberlain, — 

" I did not answer your letter of the 9th, which I received shortly 
before my departure from Scotland for the Cabinet meeting, as I knew 
that we should within a few hours have an opportunity of talking over 
the important issues with which it deals. The reply, therefore, which I 
am now writing rather embodies the results of our conversation than 
adds to them anything which is new. 

" Agreeing as I do with you that the time has come when a change 
should be made in the fiscal canons by which we have bound ourselves 
in our commercial dealings with other Governments, it seems para- 
doxical, indeed, that you should leave the Cabinet at the time that 
others of my colleagues are leaving it who disagree on that very point 
with us both. 

" Yet I cannot but admit, however reluctantly, that there is some 
force in the arguments with which you support that course, based as 
they are upon your special and personal relation to that portion of the 
controversy which deals with colonial preference. You have done 
more than any man, living or dead, to bring home to the citizens of the 
Empire the consciousness of Imperial obligation, and the inter- 
dependence between the various fragments into which the Empire is 
geographically divided. I believe you to be right in holding that this 
inter-dependence should find expression in our commercial relations as 
well as in our political and military relations. I believe with you that 
closer fiscal union between the Mother Country and her Colonies 
would be good for the trade of both, and that, if much closer union 
could be established on fitting terms, its advantages to both parties 
would increase as the years went on and as the Colonies grew in wealth 
and population. 

" If there ever has been any difference between us in connection 
with this matter it has only been with regard to the practicability of a 
proposal which would seem to require, on the part of the Colonies, a 
limitation in the all-round development of a protective policy, and on 
the part of this country the establishment of a preference in favour of 
important Colonial products. On the first of these requirements I say 
nothing, but if the second involves, as it almost certainly does, taxation, 
however light, upon food stuffs, I am convinced with you that public 
opinion is not yet ripe for such an arrangement. The reasons 
may easily be found in past political battles and present political 
misrepres.cnta.tions. 



"If, then, this branch of fiscal leform is not at present within the 
limit of practical politics, you are surely right in your advice not to 
treat it as indissolubly connected with the other branch of fiscal reform 
to which we both attach importance, and which we believe the country 
is prepared to consider without prejudice. I feel, however, deeply 
concerned that you should regard this conclusion, however well founded, 
as one which makes it difficult for you, in your very special circum- 
stances, to remain a member of the Government. Yet I do not 
venture, in a matter so strictly personal, to raise any objection. If you • 
think you can best serve the interests of Imperial unity, for which you 
have done so much, by pressing your views on colonial preference with 
the freedom which is possible in an independent position, but is hardly 
compatible with office, how can I criticise your determination? The 
loss to the Government is great indeed, but the gain to the cause you 
have at heart may be greater still. If so, what can I do but acquiesce ? 
• " Yours sincerely, 

"A. J. BALFOUR." 

"P.S. — May I say with what gratification, both on personal and 
public grounds, I learn that Mr. Austen Chamberlain is ready to remain 
a member of the Government? There could be no more conclusive 
evidence that in your judgment, as in mine, the exclusion of taxation of 
food from the party programme is, in existing circumstances, the course 
best fitted practically to further the cause of fiscal reform." 



The following letters were published on the ist October, 1903 ;— • 

"Deal Castle, 

" September 2^ik, 1903. 
" Dear Mr. Wright, — 

" I am informed that the Ealing Central Conservative Council are 
to meet to consider my resignation. I enclose to you, for their infor- 
mation, my letter of resignation to the Prime Minister, to the publica- 
tion of which he has assented, and in which my reasons for the step I 
propose to take are clearly stated. My letter will not be intelligible 
unless I add that I wrote it on the afternoon of September 15th, in 
ignorance of Mr. Chamberlain's resignation and of the consequent 
elimination of all that related to preferential tariffs from the Govern- 
ment's programme. 

" The first intimation I received of the great change that had been 
settled came to me through a morning newspaper of the i8th. That 
newspaper also contained the Gazette of the acceptance of my 
resignation. 

" Behave me to be, 

"Yours very truly, 

"GEORGE HAMILTON." 



Lord George's letter of resignation was in the following terms : — 

" India Office, 

' ' September \^th, 1903. 
"My dear Balfour, — 

"It is with great regret that I must ask you to submit to the King 
the resignation of my office. But after the recent discussions in the 
Cabinet, and the knowledge that I have obtained of the fiscal 
propositions you purpose to publicly advocate, I have no alternative but 
to take this course. For many years past I have believed that the 
greatest danger to British industries arises from the economical and 
scientific methods of production which our foreign rivals are introducing 
in the manufacture of articles in which we were formerly superior. 

" Anything that tends to raise generally the price of production in 
this country is injurious to our trade. Any interference with, or reversal 
of, the policy of free imports must operate in that direction. I admit 
that certain branches of our exports have ia recent years shown a lack 
of development, but I fail to see how recourse either to Protection or 
retaliation can advantage our general export trade unless it be at the 
expense of the home consumer. 

" This country has borne with surprising ease the heavy load of 
taxation necessitated by the South African War, and it has emerged 
from that ordeal with unimpaired credit and trade. The Board of 
Trade returns of the last three years demonstrate that the springs and 
sources of our prosperity and commerce are undiminished and 
responsive. I cannot be a party to the reversal of these principles of 
our fiscal policy, which I believe has greatly contributed to build up 
the fabric of this prosperity. 

" As regards India I am of opinion that a system of preferential 
trade inside the Empire and of retaliation outside will be detrimental 
both to her commerce and industry. The products that India can 
with most profit to herself grow and most easily export are of such a 
character and volume as to be beyond the normal demands of the 
British Empire. Free access to foreign markets is essential to India, 
if these branches of her commerce are to be developed. AVhateyer 
may be the operation of preferential tariffs inside the Empire, retaliation 
outside will tend to aggravate and heighten the existing hostile tariffs 
of foreign countries. 

" With the exception of these fiscal and economic controversies 
there is no public subject on which I am not ready to support you and 
your Government. Still, I feel that I cannot conscientiously embark in 
an enterprise such as you are about to lead if I do not believe in its 
efficacy and practicability. 

"Believe me, 

" Yours very truly, 

"GEO. HAMILTON." 



" Welders, Gerrard's CroSs, Bucks, 

" September v^th, 1 903. 
" My DEAR Balfour, — 

" I am afraid that after what occurred at tlie Cabinet yesterday it is 
not possible for me to remain a member of the Government with any 
advantage either to myself or it, and I have therefore to ask you to 
place my resignation in the hands of the King. 

"I am in entire sympathy with the desire to unite the Mother 
Country and the Colonies more closely together, but I know of no 
method by which preferential treatment can be accorded to the Colonies 
other than that which has been advocated by the Colonial Secretary, 
namely, a taxation on food, which involves, as a consequence, an increase 
of taxation. To this policy I am opposed. 

" We are also asked to abandon the fiscal policy of the country 
from which we have derived so much advantage. But we are not told 
exactly what the proposal is. I would gladly give consideration to 
any practicable scheme for obtaining access to foreign markets, or for 
meeting evils of which we complain ; but we have had nO scheme 
placed before us. I fear that, however unintentionally, any proposal 
for retaliatory duties would inevitably lead to Protection and produce 
far greater evils than it was desired to prevent. 

" I cannot tell you how much I feel parting with my old colleagues, 
and especially with yourself, from whom I have received so much 
kindness and consideration. 

" Yours very truly, 

"C. T. RITCHIE." 



The following letters were published on the 6th of October, 1903 : — 

"Privy Council Office, 

" October 2nd, 1903. 
" My dear Balfour, — 

" I have, since we last met, felt an increasing doubt whether I had 
been well advised in consenting to separate myself from those of our 
colleagues whose resignations were tendered and accepted last month. 

" But, until some new development of the situation should have 
taken place, I had not thought it necessary to trouble you with these 
doubts. 

"The speech, however, which you delivered last night makes it 
necessary for me finally and definitely to decide whether 1 am so far in 
agreement with yourse.f on the question of fiscal policy as to make it 
possible for me, with satisfaction to myself or advantage to the country, 
to remain a member of your Government. I must, especially as the 
representative of the Government in one of the Houses of Parliament, 
in forming this decision, have regard not only to the definite statement 
of policy contained in your speech, but also to its general tone and 
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tendency. As to the former it was possible to arrive at a clear under- 
standing by previous discussion, but as to the latter no judgment could 
be formed until the declaration had been actually made, 

_" I was prepared by our discussions for your statement that you 
desired to obtain the sanction of the constituencies for a reversal of the 
doctrine that taxation should never be imposed except for purposes of 
revenue, and this is no doubt the principal and most definite statement 
in your speech. But you may remember that I told you that I thought 
it would be very difficult to make this statement the foundation of a 
great announcement of policy, inasmuch as I was not aVare of any law 
or constitutional principle in which this doctrine was embodied. I 
admit that you have succeeded in making this declaration the basis of 
a great political announcement, but in my opinion that announcement 
has been extended very far beyond the necessities of the case. It was 
unnecessary, in my opinion, for the purpose of the statement to which I 
had assented, to assert that the controversy of 1846, which you 
describe as the great lawsuit between Free Trade and Protection, is of 
no interest whatever»to us except from an hfstorical point of view. Nor 
can I think that it was hecessary to assert that you desired to ' reverse 
the fiscal tradition, to alter fundamentally the fiscal tradition which has 
prevailed during the last two generations.' I had hoped to have found 
in your speech a definite statement of adherence to the principles of 
Free Trade as the ordinary basis of our fiscal and commercial system, 
and an equally definite repudiation of the principle of Protection in the 
interest of our national industries. But in their absence I cannot help 
thinking that such declarations as those which I have quoted cannot 
fail to have the effect of materially encouraging the advocates of direct 
Protection in the controversy which has been raised throughout the 
country, and of discouraging those who like me and, I had hoped, 
yourself, believe that our present system of free imports, and especially 
of food imports, is, on the whole, the most advantageous to the 
country, although we do not contend that the principles on which it 
rests possess any such authority or sanctity as to forbid any departure 
from it for sufficient cause. 

" I have only ventured to make these criticisms as illustrations of 
the different points of view from which we regard the whole question, 
and I am very far from wishing to enter into any personal controversy 
with you. You have, in your second speech, said that this subject could 
no longer be left an open question among members of the Government, 
and I think I have said enough to prove to you that there is no such 
agreement between us on the general question as to make it possible 
for me to be a satisfactory exponent of your views, or those of the 
Government, in the debates which must inevitably take place in the 
next session of Parliament. 

" I cannot adequately express the deep regret which I feel in 
separating myself from a Government with which I believe myself to 
he in sympathy on all other matters of public policy, or the anxiety with 
v/hich I anticipate the wide division which I fear must result from the 
unexpected scope and strength of your declarations of yesterday in the 
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ranks of the Unionist Party. Bat, holding the opinions which I have 
endeavoured to express, no other course is open to me but to ask you 
to place my resignation in the hands of His Majesty. 

" I remahi, 

" Yours sincerely, 

" DEVONSHIRE." 



" Whittingehame, Prestonkirk, N.B., 
" October yd, 1903. 
" My dear Duke, — 

"I received this afternoon two telegrams forwarded in quick 
succession by my private secretary in London — ^the first from you 
asking how soon your resignation might be announced, the second 
giving a full summary of the reasons which moved you to resign. I 
am not sure which of these unexpected communications surprised me 
most — on the whole, perhaps, the second. 

" The first, however, was sufficiently strange. Remember the 
circumstances. It was on Wednesday, September i6th, tl;at you 
informed me of your resolve to remain in the Government. This 
decision was preceded by much confidential correspondence, much 
intimate conversation. There was no phase of policy which I was not 
prepared to discuss, which I did not, in fact, discuss, with perfect 
frankness. Men and measures were alike surveyed from every point of 
view which had a bearing on the present course, or future fortunes, 
of the party. A decision arrived at after these preliminaries I had a 
right to consider final, and final I certainly considered it. Accord- 
ingly,- I consulted you, as far as circumstances of time and place 
permitted, on the best mode of filling up the vacancies in the 
Government, of which you were the most distinguished member. 
You were good enough to express some weighty judgments on the 
delicate matters submitted to you. You even initiated proposals of 
your own, which I gladly accepted. Our last communication on these 
subjects was in a letter I dictated during my journey to Sheffield on 
Thursday afternoon. In less than forty-eight hours I received in 
Edinburgh the telegrams which first announced both your intention to 
resign and your desire to see the process of resignation consummated 
without delay or discussion. 

" The principal occasion of this singular transformation was, you tell 
me, my Sheffield speech. This" is strange indeed. In intention, at 
least, there was no doctrine contained in that speech which was not 
equally contained in my notes on Insular Free Trade and my published 
letter to Chamberlain. The first of these documents you had in your 
possession — before the generality of the Cabinet — at the end of July. 
The second you saw in manuscript before it appeared in the newspapers. 
With both, therefore, you were intimately acquainted during the whole 
fortnight in which you lent your countenance to the Government after 
the recent resignations. I must suppose, therefore, that it is some 
unintentional discrepancy between the written and the spoken word 
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that now drives you to desert the Administration you have so long 
adorned. Such unintentional discrepancies are, no doubt, hard to 
avoid. Not everyone, certainly not I, can always be sure of finding on 
the spur of the moment, before an eager audience of 5,000 people, the 
precise phrase which shall so dexterously express the exact opinion of 
the speaker on a difficult and abstract subject as to foil the opponents 
who would wrest it either to the right hand or the left. But till one 
o'clock this afternoon I had, I confess, counted you not as an opponent 
but as a colleague — a colleague in spirit as well as in name. To such 
an one it would have seemed natural — so at least I should have 
thought — to take, in cases of apparent discrepancy, the written rather 
than the spoken word as expressing the true meaning of the author ; or, 
if this be asking too much, at least to make inquiries before arriving at 
a final and hostile conclusion. But, after all, what and where is this 
discrepancy which has forced you in so unexpected a fashion to reverse 
a considered policy ? I do not believe it exists, and if any other man 
in the world hjit yourself had expended so much inquisitorial subtlety 
in detecting imaginary heresies I should have surmised that he was 
more anxious to pick a quarrel than particular as to the sufficiency of its 
occasion. To you, fortunately, no such suspicion can attach ; yet am I un- 
reasonable in thinking that your resignation gives me some just occasion 
of complaint, and perhaps some occasion of special regret to yourself? 

" Am I, for example, not right in complaining of your procedure in 
reference to the Sheffield speech ? You fear that it will aggravate party 
division. If there is anything certain it is that the declaration of policy 
then made produced, and is destined still to produce, a greater harmony 
of opinion than has prevailed in the party since the fiscal question came 
to the front six months ago. Had you resigned on the 15 th, or had 
you not resigned at all, this healing effect would have suffered no 
interruption. To resign now, and to resign on the speech, is to take the 
course most calculated to make yet harder the hard task of the peace- 
maker. Again, do you not feel some special regret at having, at this 
particular juncture, to sever your connection with a Unionist Adminis- 
tration ? Doubtless there is no imaginable occasion on which you 
could have lefi: one without inflicting on it serious loss. At the moment 
of its most buoyant prosperity your absence from its councils would 
have been sensibly felt. But you have, in fact, left it when, in the 
opinion of our opponents, its fortunes are at their lowest and its 
perplexities at their greatest. It may be, however, that you are spared 
this aggravation of the inevitable pain of separation by holding, as I 
hold, that our opponents are in this mistaken. I firmly believe they 
are. I see no difficulty in successfully carrying out the policy which 
for a fortnight you were ready to accept, by the help of the Administra- 
tion which for a fortnight you aided me to construct. On this point I 
feel no disquiet. I cannot pretend to view with a like equanimity the 
loss of a colleague whose services to the Unionist Party no changes and 
chances of political fortune can tempt any Unionist to forget. 
" Yours very sincerely, 

"ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR." 
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INDEX. 



[Note. — The attempt has been made to compile a subject rather than a name 
index. The complexity of the questions discussed, the detailed character of the 
discussion, and the number of speakers, have combined to make the task a difficult 
one. As far as possible, cross references have been avoided, and cross indexing 
resorted to. It is not claimed that a perfect index has been provided, but it is hoped 
that it will enable readers not only to find individual references, but to trace the 
argument on specific subjects through the different speeches.] 



Agriculture. Chamberlain : This not an agricultural country, 31 ; agriculture, 
as greatest of all trades and industries of this country, practically destroyed by free 
imports, 55. Asquith : Revival of Corn Laws will not bring people back to land, 
205. Rosebery: Will demand an increasing share of protection, 297. Goschen : 
5^. duty might benefit, 2s. will not, 139. Morky : Allegation that free imports have 
practically destroyed it not true, 145 ; how will farmers benefit by limiting purchasing 
pov?er of their customers ? 151. Hicks-Beach: The proposed duty on manufactures 
in relation to agricultural implements, 269. 

Alaska. Rosebery : Canada more absorbed in Alaskan decision than in prefer- 
ential tariff, 303. 

Alien Immigration. Chamberlain : Why exclude cheap labour and let in 
sweated goods ?, 224. 

Alternatives to new fiscal policy. Chamberlain : Opponents can put 
forward no alternative policy that will attain the object in view, 169, 186 ; Imperial 
Council, proposed by Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith, no solution to problem, 169, 
255 ; the only alternative offered, policy of laissez-faire. Asquith : The alternative 
Liberal policy, 214. Campbell- Banner/nan: 127-30. Morley : 156. 

Anti-Corn Laws Agitation. Chamberlain : History of the, 246. Morley : 
Length of time Cobden and Bright took to abolish Corn Laws, 149. Rosebery : 
Criticism of Mr. Chamberlain's history, 296. 

Armageddon. Rosebery : A joust compared with commercial battle with whole 
civilised world, 108. 

Ashley, Professor. Chamberlain : Quoted in support of view that consumer 
pays whole of import duty only under very exceptional circumstances, 167. 

Asquith, Mr. Chamberlain : A serious critic, 158 ; his criticism of Mr. 
Chamberlain's statistics answered, 164 ; his statements concerning imports and 
exports criticised, 166 ; his ability to lecture chiefs of industry in this country, 226 ; 
his appeal to stick to our well-tried policy, 246 ; his argument that proposal will 
destroy unity of Empire, 255 ; his advocacy of Imperial Council, 255 ; his argument 
that proposal is one-sided, 256 ; reply to his charge of ignoring home trade, 257 ; 
reply to his remarks on decaying industries, 259. 

Australia. Preferential Tariffs. — Chamberlain: Acceptance of principle 
by Premiers, 9; still under discussion, 178; reciprocal preference leading article in 
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Prime Minister's programme, 257. Fowler : Must equally give preference to, with 
Canada, 99. Rosebery : No very material offer of preference from, 115 ; export of 
wine extremely slight ; nothing to be done for wool, 116; no offer from; views of 
Mr. Deakin and Mr. Reid, 302. Hamilton: Queensland wool exporter gets no 
advantage under present scheme, 193. Hicks-Beach : Australian Premiers willing to 
give preference without asking similar grant in return, 272. 

Bacon. Exemption from TAXXTioii. — C/iamierlain : 40. Asqidth: Why is 
bacon exempted? 213. Ritchie: %o. Fowler: <)•]. Rosebery : log. Goschen: 2%},. 
Harcourt: 243. Hicks-Beach: 270. 

Balfour, Mr. Position as -l^atx.^.— Chamberlain : His right to declare official 
policy, 28; his relations with Mr. Chamberlain, 28. Balfour: "I mean to lead," 
26., Asquith: What is the lead that he gives? 61. Rosebery: Mr. Balfour First 
Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Chamberlain chief of the Government, 104. 

Policy propounded at Sheffield. — Chamberlain— t,';, ; 
wherein it differs from Mr. Chamberlain's, 229. Fowler: His policy not to be severed 
from Mr. Chamberlain's, 89. Rosebery : Has found refuge in a half-way policy, 104. 
Camfbell-Bannerman : "A little intermediate policy of his own," 124. Hamilton: 
Now official head of movement which must eradicate principles he professes, 197. 
Harcourt : Mr. Balfour's and Mr. Chamberlain's policies not two separate concerns, 
only a joint-stock company with double set of articles of association, 233. 

Various. — Asquith: His open mind, 60; his pamphlet, 61; a 
convert to Mr. Chamberlain's fiscal proposals, 61. Ritchie : Tribute to Mr. 
Balfour, 74, Rosebery: His two pamphlets, 294. Campbell- Banmrman: His 
maxim, 125. Hamilton : The two pamphlets submitted to the Cabinet, 190. 

Banker's Clearing^ House Returns. Asquith : Rise in value of cheques cleared 
last 30 years, 65. 

Bargaining. Power of. See Negociation— Freedom of. 

Bayley, Mr. Asquith : His testimony as to Sweden, 206. 

Bismarck, Prince. Chamberlain : In favour of protection, 50. 

Brass Manufactures. Chamberlain : Increased imports from foreign countries, 
260. 

Bright, John. Chamberlain : Supporter of i860 French Treaty, 12 ; what 
would be present attitude ? 12 ; his testimony as to protection raising wages, 219 ; 
interest in electoral reform, 220. Morley : Will not apologise for him, 144 ; quoted 
as to condition of agricultural labourers before Free Trade, 145; his testimony as to 
evil effects of Corn Laws, 150; what he would have said of Mr. Balfour's attitude, 
153- 

British Empire. Unity of. — Chamberlain: A critical issue, 7 ; still time to con- 
solidate, 7 ; can only be kept together on lines worked by other countries with success, 
172 ; bond of commercial union necessary if union to be permanent, 217. Asquith: 
End must not be sought at expense of prosperity of United Kingdom, $4. 
Its break up if preferential tariffs not established, a pure assumption, 67. 
Ritchie : To tax food and not raw material will not promote, 83. Fowler: 
Mr. Chamberlain's menacing prophecy, 88; no evidence of threatened loss o( 
colonies, 96 ; proposed preference will tend to disunite colonies from Empire, 
100. Rosebery: Absolutely baseless assumption that it must be kept together 
by preferential tariffs, 113; Empire has developed both in loyalty and in 
prosperity under Free Trade, 114; what the Empire does for the Colonies, 114; 
doubtful that fiscal should precede political union, 117; new policy will have dia- 
metrically opposite result from that intended, 301 ; possible effect of increased emigration 
from United States into Canada on unity of, 304. Campbell-Bannerman: That 
Empire on verge of dissolution untrue, that asserlion should be made record of depth 
to which political profligacy can fall, 121. Goschfn : How far proposals are likely to 
increase sympathy between mother-country and colonies, 279. Hamilton : Empire 
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cannot be kept together by scheme proposed, 193. Hicks-Beach : No colonial 
statesman of any responsibility ever said new policy necessary to keep Empire 
together, 272. 

Self-contained. — Chamberlain . Belief in, 13 ; might be 
absolutely self-sustaining, 36. Asquith : Free Traders do not believe in, 67. 
Goschen: Suggestion to rely on our own colonies for food supplies, attractive but 
unwise, 281 ; the event of war discussed, 281. 

Various. — Chamberlain : In its infancy, 5 ; what it is, 6 ; its 
meaning, 7 ; desire to create Empire such as never seen, 29 ; men a product of, 37 ; 
voluntary assistance of colonies, a result of, 37 ; no sacrifice necessary to keep it 
together, 38 ; even greater than United States, S^ \ how it differs from other great 
States, 173. 

Buildings Trade. Chamberlain : Reply to Sir William Harcourt, 258 ; building 
materials, 259. Asquith : Increased employment in, 205. Ritchie : Proposed tax 
will increase cost of every house built, 81. Harcourt: Evident signs of prosperity, 
240. 

Burke. Chamberlain : The people and their physicians, 58. 

Buxton, Sydney. Asquith : Russia and United States, imports from, 63. 



Cabinet. Chamberlain: Proceedings prior to his resignatioii, 174; at time of 
removal of \s. corn tax, 179. Rosebery : Position before and during the resignations, 
102-3. Ritchie: Cabinet paper on position of colonies, should foreign countries 
attempt reprisals, 85. Hamilton : Discussion in the September Cabinets and sub- 
sequent proceedings, 190. Harcourt: Divided against itself, 233. 

Campanile of Venice. Chamberlain: 30. Rosebery: 116. 

Campbell - Bannerman, Sir Henry. Chamberlain : Followers' flexibility of 
adaptation, 4 ; his curious antagonism to everything British, 5 ; his mode of conduct- 
ing controversy, 158 ; his figures as to underfed population, 162. 

Canada. Preferential Tariff. — Chamberlain : Canada foremost in estab- 
lishing, 9; results of, 10; definite ofier, 10; speech of Finance Minister, 11; 
Germany's attitude, 11 ; effect of, 178; Canada asks for preference on corn tax, 179 ; 
Prime Minister, leader of Opposition, and others in favour of preference, 256. 
Baljour : Canada threatened by at least one foreigri Power in consequence of, 15. 
Asquith : Not a quid pro quo, its value discussed, 68 ; Mr. Chamberlain's statement 
to colonial Premiers, 212. Ritchie: Value of preference discussed, 81 ; difficulties of 
shipment of com to this country, 82 ; attitude of Germany, 85-6. Fowler : Peculiar 
position between Canada and the United States, 100. Rosebery : Why it was given, 
1 14 ; statement by permanent official of Agricultural Department, and by leading 
manufacturer, IIS; '^'^' Chamberlain's two different views on subject, 203; attitude 
of Canadian manufacturers, 203 ; if Canada should want more than 2s. ? 282. 
Morley : Canadian cotton manufacturers will not admit effective British - competi- 
tion, 151- Hamilton: Views of Canadian Prime Minister, 194. Hicks- Beach : Diffi- 
culty in preventing United States fraudulently availing itself of proposed preference to 
Canadian corn, 272 ; Canada's attitude towards preference, 272. [For claims of 
Canadian timber to preference by mother country, see under Timber]. 

VARIOtJS. — Chamberlain : Emigrants leaving United States for Canada, 
6 ; greatest and most prosperous of self-governing colonies, 9 ; Mr. Cobden's attitude 
towards, 254. Asquith : Wheat grower v. lumber-men, 70. Goschen : Arguments 
why wheat growing capacity of colony should be stimulated examined ; effect of 
world's markets and proximity of United States, 280-1. Hamilton: Import trade 
almost monopolised by British Empire and United States, 194. Roiebery : Possible 
effect of increasing emigration from United States to Canada on unity of Empire, 304. 

Carnegie, Mr. Andrew. Rosebery : His testimony as to condition of iron and 
steel industry in United States under Protection, 112. 
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Cement. JSnMH- Rochester clamouring for Protection, 292. Hamilton : 
Malign influence of fiscal reform question at Rochester, 200. 

Chamberlain, Mr. Chamberlain : Effect on his party weapons of visit to S. 
Africa, 2 ; influence of the illimitable veldt, 3 ; willing to retire, 4 ; not a Protection- 
ist, ii ; relations with party and with Mr. Balfour, 28; a pioneer, 28 ; always an 
optimist, 29 ; trust in working classes, 32 ; a missionary of Empire, 44 ; a. Free 
Trader, but not at any price, 48; explanation of resignation, 174 ; if he fails at first 
will go on again, 175 ; feeling of standing alone, confronting hosts of enemies ; his 
personal pledge, 2i8. Balfour : Why the May Birmingham speech produced so great 
an effect, 15. Asquith: Mr. Chamberlain's and Mr. Balfour's relative positions, 61 ; 
a flight of clap-trap, 62; his four distinct fallacies, 67. Ritchie: Tribute to' Mr. 
Chamberlain, 74 ; Mr. Chamberlain's change of opinions since 1882, 77. Fowler : 
He and Mr. Balfour aiming at same result, 89 ; his case rests on two assertions, 
neither accepted, 92. Rosebery : Mr. Balfour First Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Cham- 
berlain chief of the government, 104 ; the real protagonist, loj ; his previous promises, 
106 ; his appeal to two great forces, 107 ; compared with Job, no ; the figure in front 
of the st^e, 295 ; his painful and erratic course, 296 ; his crowded and embattled 
loneliness ; his pilgrimage of passion, 305. Campbell-Bannerman : The depth of his 
pohtical profligacy, 121 ; a Protectionist, 123. Hatnilton: Tribute to Mr. Chamber- 
lain's sincerity, 190. 

Chamberlain, Mr. Arthur. Hamilton: His opinion on the effect of Protec- 
tion, 200. 

Chamberlain, Mr. Austen. Rosebery : Left in charge of the strong box, 104. 
Goschen : His reply to Mr. Ritchie, 137. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. Ritchie : Special responsibility of, 76. Goschen : 
Embarrassing position of, if pledges given as to future budget, 138-9. Morley : All 
living ex-Chancellors opposed to new policy, 142 ; his liberty curtailed under new 
policy, 149. 

Chartists. Chamberlain: Opposed to Free Trade movement, 219; riots of 
1841, '42, due to action of Chartist leaders, 248. Harcourt : Though not represented, 
working classes demanded Free Trade, 235. 

Cheapest Market, Buying in the. — Chamberlain: Loss of Canadian 
preference resulting from, II ; Cobden Club's approval of, 51; the "Demon of 
cheapness," 221 ; the doctrine of, 222 ; why not buy labour in cheapest market ? 224. 
Harcourt : Mr. Chamberlain's opinion not that of middle or working classes, 236. 

Churchill, Lord Randolph. Chamberlain : His opinions on Fair Trade, 176. 

Coal Trade. Asquith : Increased employment in, 205 ; coal as an export, 209. 
Harcourt : Advocates of new policy always want to exclude it ; increased employment 
in, 240. 

Coasting Trade. See Shipping Industry. 

Cobden. Negotiation of i860, French Treaty. — Chamberlain: i2o. 
Balfour: History of, 17. Morley: 144- 

His Anticipations. — Chamberlain : Views as to our future position, 
31 ; his expectation of universal acceptance of Free Trade, 47 \ on agriculture, 55 ; 
belief as to what would be results of policy, 180 ; his mistaken assumption that 
Free Trade would mean free exchange ; that the United States would dig, delve, and 
plough for us, 251. Balfour: his ideal, 16; what he hoped and believed, 20. 
FoTi^er : Did not adopt Free Trade because other nations would follow our example, 
91. Hicks-Beach : Colonies no more content than United States to dig, delve, and 

plough for us, 273. . 

Various. — Chamberlain: What would be present attitude r 12; 
relation to electoral, reform, 220 ; opinions on trade unions, 221 ; underlying 
principle of Cobdenism was cosmopolitan, 231 ; Mr. Morley's Life of, (l) Cobden's 
admission of class interest in Free Trade movement, 248 ; (2) Cobden and United 
States manufactures, 250 ; his attitude towards tne colonies, 253 ; towards Canada, 
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254 ; do Free Traders share his antiquated views ? 254. Balfour ■ Trust system, a 
development of which he never dreamed, 20. Asquith : An imaginary Cobden (in 
Mr. Balfour's pamphlet), 61. Kitchie : His great services to the country, 75- 
Fowler: Why he adopted Free Trade. Campbell-Bannerman : Not Free Traders 
because of Mr. Cobden, 122. -^»''/«J' .' Will not apologise for him 144 ; what he 
would have said as to new conditions, 148. ' 

Cobden Club. Chamberlain : Leaflets of, 39 ; a question not answered by, So ; 
views on buying in the cheapest market, 51; figures of, 163; manifesto of trade 
union officials, 221 ; shipping mdustry, 225. Balfour: A point for their attention, 18. 

Cocoa. Chamberlain : Half of duty to be taken off, 40. 

Coffee. Chamberlain : Half of duty to be taken off, 40. 

Colonial Conferences. Chamberlain: Proposals at Coronation conference, 9; 
at the Ottawa, Jubilee, and Coronation conferences, 178, 256. Balfour: Prirai 
Ministers and representatives of colonies brought before this country and the Empire^" 
in the most categorical terms, the question of tariff reform, 14. Rosebery : What really 
happened at Coronation conference, 303. Hicks-Beach : What the colonial premiers 
said, 272. 

Colonies. Attitude towards Mr. Chamberlain's Proposals. — Chamber- 
lain: ^1. Rosebery: 115,302-3. Hicks-Beach: 272-3. 

Protectionism in. — Chamberlain : Working men in, are Pro- 
tectionists, 33 ; stages reached by different colonies, 33. Balfoiir : " I fear you will 
not get our great self-governing colonies to retrace the steps " they have taken along 
path of Protection, 22. Asquith : Great majority of colonies erected Protective 
tariffs gainst mother country as well as foreign countries, 68. Hicks-Beach: 
Mr. Chamberlain's plan will not prevent colonies raising their Protective tariffs against 
manufactures of mother country, 273. 

Trade of. — Chamberlain: Compared with foreign trade, 6, 159; 
duty to promote Colonial trade even at expense of foreign, 7 ; compared in respect 
of manufactures, 32 ; per head, compared with United States, 33 ; in danger it 
matters allowed to drift, 35 ; magnitude of trade with foreign countries, 35 ; twenty- 
six millions a year of foreign trade with Colonies might come to this country, 36 ; our 
prosperity depending on maintaining and increasing, 159, 251. Asquith: Their 
trade with foreign countries, 68 ; sixteen, not twent)^-six, millions of possible gain, 68. 
Rosebery-: Asked to imperil three-fourths of our foreign trade to secure illusory sixteen 
millions of Colonial trade, 109. 

Various. — Chamberlain : Former indifference on part of mother 
countiTr, 5, 7 ; population of self-governing compared with United Kingdom 6 ; pros- 
pective increase, 6, 183 ; contributions to cost of Boer War of Cape Colony, Natal, and 
the Transvaal, 8 ; support during Boer war, 37 ; present relations cannot be perma- 
nent, 38 ; considered as an incumbrance by Free Traders, 56 ; must be called in to 
redress balance of food supplies, 168 ; refuse Imperial Council and scheme of 
Imperial Defence, 170; sensitive to British opinion, 179; ignorance of conditions 
under which colonists live, 185 ; opportunities lost when self-government granted 
185 ; so long as we keep them, nothing to fear for future, 230 ; change in our 
relations with, political and commercial, 251 ; Mr. Cobden's attitude towards 21;^ 
Balfour: Must always retain fiscal autonomy, 21; sentiment of common blood'daiiv 
gaining strength, but fiscal divisions broadening and deepening, and no man can 
prophesy ultimate result of these latter, 22. Asquith : Have absolutely no grievance 
against us; their complete freedom, 68. Rosebery: Comparative cost of armv 
and navy to mother country and colonies ; consulates and embassies : credit of the 
colonies the credit of the Empire, 114. Goschen : What England does for them 270 
[For question of Preferential Tariffs see under that head ; also under Canada! 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa.] ^ 

Colonies and new Industries. Chamberlain : Invited to leave to us " th 
numberless industries which have not yet been created," 34 ; will not arrange t °ff^ 
in future to start industries in competition with motlier country, 35 ; Glasgow stf " 1^ 
misapprehended, proposal cxpUii'i?'!, 1S3, Asquith : Ask?d lo "stereotypy th.. ^-"^ 
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dustrial condition, 69; Mr. Cliatnberlain's Glasgow proposal watered down, 212; 
Rosebery : " I do not see the British Empire resting on a schedule of forbidden indus- 
tries, ' 116. Campbell Bannerman : Mr. Chamberlain's proposal destructive to 
colonial industrial and fiscal freedom, 127. Hicks-Beach : Suggestion dangerous to 
the unity of the Empire, 273. 

Consumer v. Producer. Chamberlain : Producer more important than con- 
sumer, 222. Hamilton : In fiscal matters interests of consumer must not be subordi- 
nate to those of producer, 188. 

Corn Tax. The Shilling Dtjxy. — Chamberlain: Canada's offer, 10, 179; 
Mr. Ritchie's attitude, 179. Ritchie: Mr. Chamberlain's proposal to give preference to 
colonies out of i r. tax, 78 ; reasons for iapposition to such proposal, 79. Fowler : 
Meanest tax ever levied, only justified as last resort, 98. Gaschen : How it affected 
prices, 135 ; why originally supptorted, now sees mistake, 139. Hicks-Beach : How 
It affected prices, 270. 

Proposed 2j. Duty. — Chamberlain: Proposes low duty on foreign 
com not exceeding is. a quarter, 40 ; his reply to Lord Goschen, 167-9. Asquitli : 
Ridiculous to suppose 2s. duty will turn whole wheat supply of United Kingdom into 
Canada, 69. Ritchie : Its effect on our relations with United States, 82. Fowler : 
Objects to any tax on bread, 97 ; proposed tax likely to impair our friendly relations 
with United States, 100. Rosebery : Admits does not mean starvation to any one, but 
what assurance will not be increased ? 297 ; would confer uneven benefit on Canada 
and Australia, 302. Goschen: Effect on price of bread, 134-5; ^i^ '' satisfy the 
colonies? 139; more than present freight on quarter of corn from New York to 
Liverpool, 140 ; reasons for stimulating Canadian wheat-growing capacity examined, 
280-1 ; is it final ? 282 ; reply to Mr. Chamberlain's reply, 282. Morley : What it 
will grow to be, 143. Hicks-Beach: Difficulty in preventing United States 
fraudulently availing itself of, 272. 

Cotton Industry. Chamberlain : " Will go," 55 ; trade threatened, 258. 
Campbell- Bannerman : Quotes Mr. Macara as to real basis of prosperity, 1 30. 
Goschen : Importance of new proposals to, 290. Morley : Depression in industry not 
due to Free Trade, 151 ; Canadian manufacturers will not admit effective British 
competition, 151 ; suppose the Americans put a duty on raw cotton, 153. Hamilton : 
How trade with India will be affected under new scheme, 195. Harcourt : Average 
incomes of families in cotton trade in England, Germany, and France compared, 236. 
Hicks-Beach : Nothing could be worse for trade than making imports dearer, 267 ; 
exports to protected countries, 268. 

Crown Colonies. Goschen : Not referred to in the discussion, 290. 

Cuba. Chamberlain : Prospective exclusion of British goods by preferential 
arrangement with United States, 229. 

Cycle Trade. Chamberlain: Trade with foreign protected countries and with 
Colonies, 260. 



Dairy Produce. Proposed Duty. Chamberlain: To be taxed about 5 per 
cent., 40. 

Deakin Mr. Rosebery : His view that, 'he offer comes from Mr. Chamberlain, 
302. 

Denmark. Asquith : Capture of Swedish bacon trade by, 206. 

Disraeli. Morley : Recommends his novel, " Sybil," 145. 

Dolls' Eyes. Chamberlain : Once a Birmingham trade, how would it be as a 
substitute for cotton trade ? 258. 

M 
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Dumping^. Iron and Steel Trade. — Chamberlain: Prospective action of 
American Steel Trust, 52. Fowler: 95. Morley : Industry not being ruined by, 152. 

Pearl Button Trade. — C,4o?«ierto'« ; Dumping of pearl buttons 
from Continent, 260. 

Cycles. C,4n:7«ferte'«.- Dumping off cycles from America, 25i. 

Various. Chamberlain: Dumpmg defined, 215-6 ; dumping and 
depression, 216. Asquith : Almost hysterical dumpophobia of Greenock oration, 64. 
Ritchie : Cabinet paper on subject, 85. Goschen : System cannot go on, 288. 
Morley: A Customs House officer the worst kind of, 149. Harcourt: Cannot exist, 
except under high Protection, 237. 

East Africa. Chamberlain : British and German trade with, 227. 

Ecroyd, Sir Farrar. Chamberlain: Too early in moving for Fair Trade, 177. 

Education. Chamberlain : Excitement in this country about Education BilJ, 3 ; 
free education and other industrial legislation good, but nothing in comparison with 
any policy or legislation which would ensure continuous employment at fair wages, J^. 
Balfinir : Sympathy with movement to meet foreign competition by increased 
educational efforts, ij. Asquith: Better education, better training, better methods, 
a larger outlook, primary needs, 72. Rosebery : Must fight hostile tariffs by better 
education, 112; when are we going to have a national system? 298. Campbell- 
Banncrman: Lack of education affects trade more seriously than tariffs, 128. 
Morley : Cordially welcomes scientific instruction, but it is not enough, 155. 

Employment. Chamberlain: New employment given to British workmen by 
increased colonial trade, 36; employment lost by British workmen consequent on 
excess of imports over exports, 53j 165 ; transfer of labour a doctrine of pedants, 54 ; 
poverty due to lack of employment, 162 ; the whole problem as it affects the working 
classes, 219 ; how more employment to be obtained, 224 ; old fallacy of transfer of,' 
258. Asquith : Criticism of Mr. Chamberlain's argument of loss of, due to imports, 
211. Ritchie: Protection limits field of, 86. Rosebery: Hours of labour, Bonrd of 
Trade returns for this country, France, Germany, and United States, lii ; large 
number of unemployed largely due to migration from country into towns, 298. 
Goschen : Mr. Chamberlain's argument of loss of, due to imports, 289 ; where is the , 
want of employment in this country? 290. Hamilton : %\s>i\s\Xc% for 1881, 1891, 
1901, showing relatively greater growth than growth of population, 189. Harcourt : 
Increased employment in coal mining and building trade, 240. Hicks-Beach : Mr. 
Gladstone's object and Mr. Chamberlain's object the same, their methods of obtaining 
it different, 265 ; how affected by imports, 266. 

England and Scotland. Balfour: Influence of conviction of necessity for fiscal 
union, 21. Rosebery: Mr. Baltour's remarks criticised, 118. 

Experts before Tariff Commission. Chamberlain : 185. Asquith : Mr. 
Chamberlain's proposal criticised, 213. Rosebery : Their hard task, 301. 

Exports. Chamberlain : 1872 and 1902 compared, 30 ; our exports to foreign 
countries continually decreasing, their exports to us increasing, 49 ; practically 
stagnant during last thirty years, 159 ; decline in exports to protected countries during 
last thirty years, 164 ; the main test of the cost of our trade, 166 ; attempt to recover 
by negotiation, l8i. Asquith: Exports to France and United States, annual 
average, 1896-1900, compared with exports to same countries from Germany, 63 ; 
exports alone absurd criterion of oversea trade, 65 ; services of British sliipping must 
be reckoned, 66, 206 ; supposed decline not a fact : deficiency of exports does not 
represent loss, 211, Ritchie: British shipping as element in export tiade, 85. 
Fowler: Experts of later years on basis of 1873 values, 92. Rosebery: FJxports of 
1872 on basis of prices of 1902, no. Goschen: Too much been made uf tests of 
declining, 286. Harcourt : Statistics of, reply to Mr. Chamberlain, 241. 

Exports. Ok Manufactures. — Chamberlahi : To protrcled countries, to neutral 
countries, and to colonies, 1872-1902, 31-2; comparison between foreign and 
colonial trade, 32 ; to protected countries, reply to Glasgow Herald criticism, 48 • 
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increase, 1882-1902, 53; answer to Mr, Asauith's criticism, n year 1872, 164; 
comparison between quinquennial periods, 165. Harcourt : Statistics of, reply to 
Mr. Chamberlr.in, 241. Hicks-Beach : Value and volume largely increasing, even if 
not in same propoition as in Germany and United States, 267. 

Fair Trade. Chamberlain : Lord Randolph Churchill's and Mr. Ritchie's (1882) 
opinions on, 176; Sir Charles Hammond, Sir Farrar Ecroyd, and other leaders of 
Fair Trade movement, too early, 177. Ritchie: His proposed (1882) inquiry into 
trade, 77. 

Fielding, Mr. Chamberlain : On Canada's right to review preference already 
given, if offers and suggestions put aside, 11, 256. Hamilion : His, views on 
preference to British manufacturer, 194. 

Figures. Chamberlain : Used as illustrations, not as proofs, 48 ; facts not 
denied, opponents only quarrel with figures, 159. Asqtiith: Distinction between 
facts and figures a novel one, 204. Fowler: On their being illustrations, not 
arguments, 92. 

Fiscal Policy, The New. The Proposals made. — Chamberlain: 39-44. 
Balfour : " A palliative not a cure," 19-26. 

Its Two Objects and Two Branches. — 
Chamberlain : Two objects, increase of prosperity of United Kingdom, creation of 
Empire such as world never seen, 29 ; the most urgent question colonial preference, 
the other retaliation or reciprocity, 45-6 ; the Imperial the great and paramount issue, 
the personal issue perhaps not less important, 58 ; a national, a colonial, and a business 
question, 158 ; to meet foreigner with his own weapons ; to unite Empire by bond of 
commercial union, 217 ; change in relations with colonies even more important than 
question of hostile tariffs, 251. Balfour : Two separate aspects of one great problem, 
21 ; colonial question most important and most difficult branch, 22. Asquith : The one 
end must not be sought at the expense of the other, 64. Ritchie : The three portions 
of the policy — colonial preference, retaliation, and preference, 75. Fowler: Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes protection and preference, 97. 

Is IT sudden and premature ? — Chamberlain : 
J Neither sudden nor premature, 174-6 ; not tried to rush decision, 262. Balfour: 
Tariff reform not a new subject, but suddenly brought to front by more than one 
cause, 14. Asquith : A little less than six months ago Mr. Chamberlain startled the 
world by announcement that Empire in danger, 60 ; vital principles suddenly 
.ittacked, 203. Ritchie : Launched suddenly on country. Cabinet no opportunity of 
considering question, 76. Fowler : Raised without knowledge of Cabinet at casual 
political meeting, 87. Rosebery : Mr. Chamberlain's meditated departure, amazement 
in the Cabinet, 102 ; launched in a speech quite suddenly, without even inquiry in the 
Government, 108 ; the famous bombshell of 15th May, 294 ; " it is the rushing that 
I dread," 305. 

Its Relation to Party Politics.— C/^amfer- 
lain : Question outside of, 29, 45, 158, 262. Rosebery: Why the issue is not 
non-p olitical, 108. Harcourt : Who made this a party question? 232. 

How the Policy is to be carried out. — 
Chamberlain : Negotiations with colonies, foreign countries, and with individual trades, 
184. Balfour: Answer to question. How will freedom be used ? 21, 23. Asquith : 
Mr. Chamberlain's proposals criticised, 213. Fowler: How are new duties to be 
imposed? no inoication how policy to be worked out, 99; how Sir Robert Peel 
carried Repeal of Corn Laws, 100. Goschen : The difficulties and dangers of tariff 
construction, 292. 

Various. — Chamberlain: How it should be dis- 
cussed, 29; predicted anger of foreign countries, nothing to fear, 55-6; a great 
part of opponents' answers beside the question, 162-164 ; conflict is between Little 
Englandism and Imperialism, 231 ; predictions of evil made by opponefits, a gross 
• misrepresentation by prophets who have always been wrong, 261 ; issue in, hands of 
the people, 262. Asquith : Mr. Chamberlain's scheme based on unfounded assump- 
tions and unproved inferences, 72. Ritchie : Great and gigantic character of the 
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proposed change, 75. Fow'er: Perfect unity arrived at between the Prime Minister 
and the Colonial Secretary, 88-9 ; crux of the controversy, 89 Rmebery : 
Prospect of complications with other countries, 107 ; auOionty of policy dis- 
paraged by way it has been launched, 108 ; the three thmgs Mr. Chamberlain 
has to prove, 109; universe must be kept as market for raw material and food, 
112; new policy would almost inevitably lead to dismemberment of Empire, I17 ; 
commercial repose, not fiscal reform, wanted, 300. Campbell-Bannerman : For 
danger to Imperial unity we have mere assertion, while the danger to national 
prosperity is disproved by very authority to which Government appea.led, 122 ; 
crusade opened by Government to divert attention from their own failure, 130. 
Goschen : Are opponents of new policy to be dealt with by facts or by authority ? 283. 
Morky : All living ex-Chancellors of the Exchequer opposed to, 142 ; whole weight 
of experience and authority against, 143 ; onus of proof hes on advocates of change, 
147 ; will increase cost of production and reduce purchasing power, 149-50 ; this 
tariff jingoism the backwash of the war, 155. Hamilton :_ Imperiabsm cannot be 
dissociated from economics, 187, 196 ; his attitude on fiscal reform, 188, 191 ; change 
in character of agitation, igo ; " fiscal reform " a happy sentiment comed by Mr. 
Balfour's resourcefiil brain, but Sheffield resolution indelibly stamped hall-mark of 
protection on visage of fiscal reform, 197 ; irrevocable nature of the change, 201-2. 
Harcourt: Mr. Balfour's and Mr. Chamberlain's policies not two separate concerns, 
only a joint -stock company with double set of articles of association, 233. 
Hicks-Becuh : Ultimate issue whether the guiding principle of our tariff shall be free 
imports or protection, 265 ; his objections summarised, 275-6. 

[For financial aspects of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, see under Taxes, Pro- 
posed New] 

Fiscal Tradition. Balfour : His desire to reverse, 25. Ritchie : Follows on 
traditions of greatest Conservative statesman, 75. Fowler: Mr. Balfour's declaration 
crux of whole controversy, 89. Rosehery : Dead against citing authorities of men 
dead and gone, but complains of limitations on present discussion, 107. Morley : 
"Away with our ancestors!" 142. Hamilton: Abandonment of protection was 
mainspring of political regeneration of Tory Party, 188. 

Flour. Proposed Duty. — Chamberlain : Tax to give substantial preference to 
miller, 40. . 

Food Supplies. Chamberlain : Any one of the foreign countries we depend on, 
by shutting their doors, might reduce us to almost absolute starvation, 168 ; colonies 
must be called in to redress balance, 168. Fowler: Proportion of, from foreign 
countries and from colonies, and effect of proposed new taxes, 98. Goschen : Our 
great dependence on oversea supplies, percentage compared with other countries, 133 ; 
proposed reliance on our own colonies examined, 281 ; in time of war, 281. _ Morley ; 
Average price has fallen 30 per cent, in last twenty-five years, 147. Hamilton: Fall 
in food prices during last twenty-five years, about 45 per cent, as against 18 per cent, 
in Germany, 192 ; contention that cheapness of food not due to free imports refuted 
by Blue Book, 192 : comparative consumption of various food stuffs per head of 
population, 1875-1901, 192 ; value of foreign supplies about equal to value of colonial 
and home supplies, 193. 

Food, Taxation of. Chamberlain: "To prevent separation you must put a 
tax on food," 39 ; " nothing that I propose would add one farthing to cost of living," 
40; asking people to transfer taxation from one article to another, 160-1 ; price of food 
supplies varies, according to many different circumstances, not according to tax, 169 ; 
pledge that proposals will not add one farthing to cost of living,. 218. Balfour : " Even 
an attempted remedy " of colonial problem " would involve the taxaitioii of food," — " I 
do not think that public opinion is ripe for taxation of food," 22. Asquith : Cannot 
effectively retaliate on protected countries without tax on, 63. Ritchie : We should 
have great advantages before consenting to adopt foreign methods, 82. The vital 
question. He will be no party to it, 86. Fowler: Sir Robert Peel's strong 
opposition to revival of food taxes, 100, loi. Rosebery : Imperial Federation 
League believed no sane Minister would be found to advocate it, 106 ; is food not 
raw°material ? 1 16. Camjibell-Bannerman : Mr. Shamberl'ain's policy knocks itsslf te 
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pieces on, 127. Goschen : Proposed new taxes not compensated for by taxation to be 
taken off, 137. Hamilton: Will proposed new taxes be compensated by increased 
drinking of tea? 193. Harcourt : Really the horse by which the Government stand 
to win, 234. Hicks-Beach : Proposed reduction of duties will not make up for 
increased cost of bread, 270. 

Foreign Competition. Chamberlain : We are sending less and less of manu- 
factures to foreign countries, and they are sending more and more of manufactures to 
us, 31, 159; in colonial markets, 35-6; policy of foreign countries not in slightest 
degree actuated by ill-feeling to Great Britain, 47 ; we have to face envy and jealousy 
of other people who have noted our wonderful success, 57 ; effect of increased 
prosperity of protective nations, and of the growth of great foreign competition on 
Mr. Chamberlain's opinions, 177 ; history of its growth after our adoption of Free 
Trade, 251. Balfour: Sympathy with endeavour to meet by increased educational 
efforts, 1 5 ; foreign nations endeavouring to limit international play of supply and 
demand, 19 ; not animated by desire to destroy our trade simfliciter, 24. Asquith : 
Protectionist tariffs not directed specially against this country, 62. Rosebery : Must 
fight hostile tariffs by better education, 112. Morley : Foreign countries not wiser 
for us than we are for ourselves, 144. Hamilton : Their advantages over us in the 
industrial race enumerated, 192 ; their tariffs not specially directed against us, 198. 

[For Foreign Invasion of Home Markets, see under Home Trade, j 

[See also Retaliation and Alternative Policies.] 

Foreign Investments. Asquith: Interest on, more than doubled during last thirty 
years, 65. Goschen : Interest on paid for in imports ; American securities re-sold at 
higher price, 286. 

France. Trade. — Chamberlain: Our trade with, 56; exclusion of British trade 
from Madagascar, 228. Asquith : Imports into France from United Kingdom, com- 
pared with imports from Germany, 63. Rosebery : Her proportion of aggregate trade 
of four great trade nations of the world, 297. 

Price of Wheat in. — Chamberlain: Relation to import duties, 
answer to Lord Goschen, 168, Ritchie: Effect on, of import duties, 79. Fowler: 
Effect on, of import duties, 98. Goschen : Though dependent on foreign countries 
for only 2 per cent, of wheat supplies, prices higher than in this country because of 
protection; statistics, 133, 136; reply to Mr. Chamberlain's reply, 285. 

Various. — Balfour: Taxation of food part of normal system, 23. 
Rosebery: Has longer hours of labour than United States or United Kingdom, iii. 
Goschen : Groceries cheaper in this country that in France ; comparison between pur- 
chasing powers of money, 134 ; an illustration of the inclined plane argument, 140. 
Morley : Progressive increase in corn duty, 143. 

Free Trade. Chamberlain : Doubts as to interpretfition, 1 1 ; artificial and 
wrong interpretation, 1 2 ; conditions now different from thirty years ago, 46 ; 
prosperity under, for 25 years, 47 ; increased prosperity of country not due to, 158 ; 
free imports are not Free Trade, 163 ; its promise and performance, 180 ; effects of its 
adoption in this country, as stated by opponents of change, a popular delusion, 217 ; 
a manufacturers' and not a working-class movement, 219, 248 ; irreconcilable with 
trade unionism, 221, 222 ; its doctrines, 222 ; working class neither represented nor 
consulted when Free Trade policy adopted, 245 ; true causes of prosperity experienced 
for quarter of century after adoption of Free Trade, 249 ; the best economic policy 
at time of adoption, 250 ; policy of free imports has taken place of policy of universal 
Free Trade, 250 ; what foreign countries did when this country adopted Free Trade, 251. 
Balfour: Tariff reforms between 1841-46 necessary at time made, 15 ; domestic Free 
Trade in protectionist countries, 18 ; America and Germany may well ask if our Free 
Trade extends beyond the four seas, 19 ; Free Trade a farce if foreign tariffs do not 
produce evil effect in country against which they are directed, 19 ; controversy of 
1846 only of historical interest, 23. Ritchie : Country has prospered under fiscal 
system, 75 ; what Free Trade does for working man, 86. Fowler: The resolution of 
1852, 87 ; 'policy must stand or fall by test of experience, 88 ; does not involve 
the abolition of customs duties, 89 ; we are free traders from pure selfishness, 91 ; 
Peel and Cobden's policy of fighting hostile tariffs by free imports, 91 ; absolute 
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Giffen, Sir Robert, kosebery : His estimate of national capital and income, 

Gladstone. The i860 FRE^■CH Treaty.— Ba/four : 18. Harcourl : 241. 
Hicks-Beach: 265. 

Various. — Asquith: His experience at Board of Trade, 1841-5, 
210 ; speech at Leeds, 188I, on Protection, 210. Kitchie: His recognition of unsatis- 
factolry condition of trade in 1882, 77. Fowler: Definition of bread, 97. Campbell- 
Bantierman : " The great thing is to be right," 124. 

'Glasgow? Herald.' Chamberlain: Reply to criticism of, re selection of period 
1872-1902 for purposes of trade comparison, 48. Rosebery : Its part in fiscal 
controversy, quotes Mr. Montgredien, 209. 

' Globe ' ([Canada). Rosebery : On Canada and British fiscal problems, 303. 

Goschen, Viscount. Chamberlain : A serious critic, 158; his intention of 
dealing with economic facts, 166 ; his views as to who pays tax answered, 167-9 » 
his fear of negotiating with colonies, his views twelve years ago, 172. 

GoTenunent Departments. Chamberlain: Ofificial apathy in caring for 
British trade, 228. Goschen : Mr. Chamberlain's proposal to entrust drawing up of 
tariff to " incompetent " officials, 292. 

Government, The present. Character of. — Rosebery: Mr. Balfour First 
Lord of the Treasury, Mr. Chamberlain chief of the Government, 104 ; no parallel 
to, in whole history of England, 294. Hatcourt : Only a joint-stock company with a 
double set of articles of association, 233 ; never seen a Government so ridiculous as 
this, 234. 

Programme ov.^ Chamberlain : The nation 
may go further than official programme, 29 ; Government will not commit people to 
change of policy without their full authority, 175 ; policy of, legitimate, wise, 
effective, 181. Balfour: hundamental request, freedom of negotiation, 19; how 
would such freedom be used? 21. Asquith: Retaliation, or freedom of negotiation, 
provisionally the official programme of the Tory Party, 61. 

Various. — Asquith: What has been and what 
is its attitude, 60 ; its attitude towards Mr. Chamberlain, 203. Foialer: Veil lifted 
from the secrecy of Cabinet Councils, 88. Campbell-Bannerman : Claim Empire and 
Imperial idea as almost their own asset, 120. Morley : Its position most humiliating 
in our political history, 153 ; the Government have wrecked themselves, 154. 

Grey, Sir Edward. Chamberlain : His proposal for Imperial Council not an 
alternative to commercial union, 169 ; Imperial Free Trade the ultimate ideal, 217. 

Groceries. Goschen : Cheaper here than in France or Germany, statistics, 134. 



Hammond, Sir Charles. Chamberlain : Too early in moving for Fair Trade, 
177- 

Hsrcourt, Sir William. Chamberlain: His attribution of Preston riots to 
protection incorrect, really due 10 Chartist instigation, 248; his criticism turned 
against Mr. Chamberlain's opprnent-s 252 ; and the building trade, 258. 

Harum, David, Campbell-Bannerman: His maxim, Mr. Chamberlain of the 
Harum School, 125. 

Hewins, Professor. Chamberlain : Quoted in support of view that consumer 
pays whole of import duty only under very exceptional circumstances, 167. 

Hicks- Beacb, Sir Michael. Chamberlain: Boasts he has alv/ays been agamst 
preff-rpnce, a little Englander in practice, 254. Fowler: His article in 'Monthly 
Review,' reference to iron trade profits, 95. Hicks-Beach : Reply to Mr. Cliamber- 
lain, " I am a wider Imperalist than Mr. Chamberlain," 274. 

Hill, Mr. Norman. Chamberlain: His pamphlet on shipping industry, 225. 
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Historical Illustrations. Chamherlain : Octay ■)r ViMiice, 30; faiUire of 
Tliilland lo retain nommand of sea, 230; our task mere trifle compared with fore- 
fatlior's strife with Napoleon, 231. liaifoiir : Union of l';ni;l.]nd and ScMland, 21 ; 
fiscal union of German States, 22; I'rencli Hevolulion as ainse of a sentiment liorn 
of history, 22; Ban^^orian Conlroversy, 24. Uo'.Sery : Mr. c;anning and Lord 
C'astlcrea^di's dud, :04 ; use of Onlers in Council by f.ord Grenville's and the Duke 
of Portland's Covernments in 1807, their employment defemled by Mr. I'erci vul, 105 ; 
Union |of Scotland and of the (lerman limpire, fiscal and political union, 118. 
fliorlcy : Wal pole's abandonment of Incise scliemo, 153. 

Hitting Back. CJmitihniaiit: " I have never liked lieing hit without striking 
back," 48. Asquilh: Mr. Gladstone's definition of the Proleclioni.st precept, 210. 
Roscbcry: A sentiment pervailing every part of Mr. Chamberlain's policy, 107; 
appeal to those hesilaiing, 305. Campbdl-Bamurman : Must tax food and raw 
material if we arc to hit back to hurt, 126. Harcourf. A very old policy— anterior 
even to the Christian era, 234. 

Hofmeyr, Mr. C/iamhirlain : At the Ottawa Conference, 178 ; if no reciprocity, 
preference will not last, 257. 

Holland. Chamberlain : ]Jer failure to retain command of (he sea, 230. 

Home Trade. Chamberlain : Mr. Asquith's chary: of ignoring it, 257. 
Asijuith : Ignored by Mr. (Chamberlain, its extent computed, 65. Kikhie .' Will 
]irotection benefit home industries, 86. Kosebery: Always left out of discussion by 
protectionists, no. 

I'bKKiON Invasion ok I-Iomk Maricbts. — Chamberlain : The same 
farei|;ners who shut us oul invade our markets and leave Us doubly injured, 49 ; our 
country left totally unguarded againsi such assaults, 50; the question disrussed, effect 
of industrial legislation, [irimary and secondary industries, transfer of labour, the 
remedy, 50-6; importing more and more of those finished goods which give the 
i;reatest employment to the working classes, 1 59 ; foreigners and the British lion ; how 
It is the foreigners have made great inroads, 181 j lalung it lying down, 181 ; 
dumping, 2it;; question discussed — inconsistency in allowing Irade unionism and 
indusi rial legislation to conijiete with sweating and cheap labour and other unequal 
conditions, 221-4; illustrations of ruined and threatened industries, 258-9: 
illustrations of dumping, 260. Jialfour : Danger from Irusts, 19 ; goods now poured 
into country which under true syste'm of I'Vee' Trade could never compete with home 
industries, 25. A/orley : No evidence of displacement of home trade by foreign imports, 
147. Harcourl : It is in protectionist countries that the conditions of labour 
complained of by Mr. (Chamberlain prevail, 236 ; no evidence of displacement of 
lionie trade by foreign imjiorts, 242. 



Imperial Council. Cliamha-lain • Not an alternative lo commercial union, 169 ; 
rejecled by colonies, 170; Mr. Asquith's proposal for, 255. 

Imperial Defence. Chamberlain : Colonies hitherto backward, 8-9 ; not an 
ulleinalive lo commercial union, 170. 

Imperial Federation League. chamberlain: Lord Kose-beiy's sn[;t;eKlions 
when I'resident of, 171. Kosebery: League workeil at Mr. Chamberlain's policy 
twenty years ago, but in vain, 106. 

Imperial Free Trade. Chamberlain! Agrees wllb Sir Edward Grey that 
Imperial free Trade thir ultimate i.leal, at present imjiossible, but new poliey .-i si,.p 
towards, 217. /ww/cv/ The only possible pr.j|)osilion, colonies not prepared to 
enterUun it, go. 

Imports. Chambniain: ]'>om fjreign countries, 1872-1902, 32 ; rompared with 
exports, ^9; 1882-1902, 53; n-om [mil ected countries, inereased during lasl thirty 
years, 16^ 165. yls,,u,/h.- J'roni Russia and Unitid .States, analyzed, 64; how 
excess of imporls paid for, 211. Co.srhni: Mow we pay for our imp-.. Is— influ.wie,- of 
Ireightt; and foreign investments, 286; cannot keep out ninety millions of imporls 
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and at same time derive nine millions revenue from them, 2S9. li'at::i':ci: : How 
India pa)-s for her excess of imports from this country, 100. ' Harcourt: \<\\y are 
we_ alarmed at them? wlut they have to pay lor, :!42. }iicks-Bsach: Growth of, 
a sign of increasing wealth ; how we pay for them, ;o6. 

[Efkects of Imi'Ort oi'- Mam. iwcii Kiis on r:Mri,o\>;KNT. Sec Em- 
ployment and Wages,] 

Inclined Plane, Protection an. Aiqt^ith: 00. Rostlkiy : No finality in pro- 
posed new taxes; protection once adopted cannot be discarded, 112, 207, 299, 
Cam/itL'-Bannermjr! : No tinalilv. 125. UMrit/i: l\ii\t;er of. 130: France and 
Germany exam[>les of, 140; will Canada be able to get more? jS::. JAtL-v: France 
and Germany examples of, 143. /Ai-.-./.v/;,- If (.irinciple of taxation to keep Empire 
leather once accepted, limitation rannot be mamtained, 19J ; irrevocable nature of 
proposed chaiiije, 201-2. JIt(.h-S,\iJ: : No one supposes "proposed taxes would be 
finail, 271-;. 

Incomes, Fixed, /tinvdcn' : Men and women witli, must be consulted on new 
policy, 113. 

Income Tax. .(..v.-..-.'-;.- Amount assessed doubled during last thirty years, 05. 
K'ti:\r : Progressive increase in income tax returns, 94: trade profits, Schedule L>, 
94. U'.'ivAsii : Increased returns represent prosperity of vast number of smaller 
people, 2S5. .lA'r.Vi',' Increase in assessments since 1S6S, 147. JIamiltcit : Increase 
m returns during recent years, iSo. 

India. GMthen: Let^uutouchedby Mr. Chamberlain, ;oo, NMiiiltoii : I'ositiou 
of, if Free Trade policy is discarded, 195 ; her financial obligations in this country ; 
how her annual indebtedness is paid, 199. Hicis-Biitck : Mr. Chamberlain's silence 
aboc.t, 274 : may feirly ask for preference on wheat, tea. and rice, 274-5. 

Industrial Legislation Cli'-.\V/-/<i//; .• Em.iils increased cost of paiduciion, 
50; good, but nothing in comparison with lei;islation eitsuring continuous employ- 
ment at fair wages, 52 ; present legislation futile if sweated goods allowed to enter 
this country, 222. 

Inquiry. As^;:t:.'h : " .\ so-ealL-d inquir)-," 60; Mitc/ii,' : N\ver heard Mr. 
Chamlx^rlain use term, 75. f\.*:c/er: Its con\it\ciui: ethc^ SS. A'c^v^t n' .' Inquiry 
into tlie constituencies and not into ccimiucteo. House of Commons i;agi;ed. 103: 
policy launched without even inquiry in the Government, loS ; never deprecated 
inquiry, but have now got be)-ona it. 300. C'l/w/.V//-/''.!'.'';.''.''.'.!/*.' C^Hici.il inquiry 
has demonstrated vigour and elasticit)- ot our trade, lai. 

Irish Potato Famine. CAcvi^'-.'^iti : Not the result of the Corn Laws, 240. 
/firtm'!.\ri : T\\^ awful calamity of, required to work the revolution in our fiscal 
jx^liey, 202. 

Iron and Steel Industry. CAamdt'r.'a:': : "Iron is threatened." 55. J-m'/iir: 

Statistics of present prosperity of tr.ide, 05: dumpiitg in, 05. A'.ji iV't .' Mr. 
Caritegie's testimony to financial dithcuUies of industry in I'uiied Statss. netwith- 
statrding Protection. tiJ. ^lA-nW : Trade not very bad after all. Sir James Kitson's 
tcstimonv, price of shares, 152. /uinv:,'' : L.ai\;e increase of exports, 237. /fich- 
.K,:,'i : Ftlect of utilisation of phos^^horitic ores on preKlvietion of steel, 2o5i ; how 
import duties on iron would atlect us m competition with the w orld. 200. 

Jam and Pickles, C.i.!''!\-n\:irt : A subistitute for sv.gar industries, 54. 25S. 
Jenkins, Sir John. AV^iV/y ; His testi.nony as to the tin-plate itidustrj-, It6. 
Jewellery Trade. C-;.iw^;^'-A;/« . Statistics of decline, 259. 

Kitson, Sir James, .'.''.'o '■ His testimony as to condition of iron and steel 
trade. 152. 
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Land Laws. Campbell- Banmyman : Our present system greater peril than 
foreign tariffs, 128. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid {Canadian Fremisr). — CMmderlaiti: In favour of pre- 
ferential system, 256. Asquith : Canadian preference not a quid pro quo, 68 ; what 
would he say to proposal to stereotype colonies' industrial posi tion ? 69. Rosebeiy : 
Why he gave us the Canadian preference, 114; his testimony that British Empire 
can only be maintained upon absolute freedom, 118. Moiley: His statement that 
abandonment of Free Trade will Umit purchasing power of people, 151. Hicks-Beach : 
His desire for preference from mother country in return for increased preference on 
part of Canada, 272. 

Leather. Rosebery: Manufacturers largely dependent on imported leather, 295. 
Hicks-Beach : How import duty on, would affect leather trades in competition with 
the world, 269. 

Liberal Party. Chamberlain : Composite elements of, 3 ; combination not so 
terrible, 4 ; its leaders and national and imperial policy, 5. Asquith : Why liberals, 
free traders, oppose retaliation as a policy, 62. Campbell- Bannerman : Free Trade 
not put forward as full remedy, alternative policy, 127. Rosebery. H's message 
of peace, " Let bygones be bygones," 306, Morky : True lessons of Liberalism, 155. 

Licensing^ Laws. Rosebery: Gradual growth of vested interest, its present 
power, 299. Campbell ■ Bannerman : Deleterious effect of licensing laws on 
trade, 129. 1 

Lincoln, President. Chamberlain : In favour ot Protection, 50. 

Little Englanders. Chamberlain: Their want of courage, 3 ; a small minority, 
6 ; artilicial and wrong interpretation of Free Trade, 12 ; argument that foreigners 
will be angry worthy of Little Englander, 55; the conflict is between Little 
Englandism and Imperialism, 231 ; Little Englanders in practice if Imperialists in 
theory, 254. Asquith : We Liberals, we free traders, do not decline assent to policy 
because craven, poor-spirited Little Englanders, 62. Ritchie : His protest against 
use of term, 75. Hicks-Beach: Taunt ungenerous, 274. 

Loaf, Big and Little. Chamberlain : Questions at issue not to be decided by 
ridiculous appeals to, 58 ; the way in which argument is illustrated by opponents, 
261 ; loaves specially made produced, 262. 

London County Council. Chamberlain : Its contracts and purchase of foreign 
goods, 223. 

Macara, Mr. Campbell- Bannerman : His views on real basis of prosperity of 
cotton industry, 130. 

McKinley, President. Chamberlain ; In favour of Protection, 50. 

McKinley Tariff. Chamberlain : Effect on woollen and other trades, 167 ; 
influence on pearl-button trade, 260. Asquith : Effect on tin-plate trade, 210. 

Madagascar. Chamberlain : Our exclusion from trade of, by France, 228. 

Maize. Exemption from TA.-x.K-no-ei.— Chamberlain : 40. Asquith: Why 
exempt maize? 213. Rosebery: 109. Goschen: 283. Harcourt : 243. Hicks- 
Beach : 270. 

Mandate. Chamberlain : Government not in position to offer any preference so 
long as mandate is to keep an open marlcet, 1 1 ; broad outline of plan can only be 
filled in when mandate given to Government, 43 ; mandate asked for leave to 
negotiate with colonies, 182. Balfour: Asks that government may have freedom to 
negotiate, 20. Ritchie: No necessity for a mandate, 83. Fowler: Government no 
mandate to deal with fiscal question, loo. Rosebery : If Government wants more 
unlimited authority, must disclose plans to Parliament, 105; country not in humour 
for; Mr. Chamberlain has already had mandate for eight yearsj 300. Goschen: What 
doL'S ^Ir. Balfour mean when he asks for mandate ? 278. 
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Manufactures, Proposed Duty on Imported. Chamberlain : Not exceeding 
lo per cent, on average, 43 ; would give Exchequer nine millions a year, 43. 
Jisquith: Wine millions can only be rai5Jd by taxing raw materials of industries, 72 ; 
What wil be Its effect ? 212. Ritchie : Price of home as well as foreign manufactured 
goods will be raised, 81. Fowler: Are colonial manufacturers to pay it ? 97 ; and 
raw material, how is hne to be drawn between? 99. Goschen : Cannot keep out 
ninety millions of foreign manufactures and at the same time get nine millions a year 
revenue by taxing them, 289 ; effect of duty on machinery in cotton mills, 290. 
Uuks-Beach. : How proposed duties would affect the producer ; cases of'iron, leather, 
and agricultural implements ; eff-ect on poorer class of consumers, 268-9 : does it 
apply to colonial manufactures ? 275. 

Meat, Foreign. Proposed X)\3T^.— Chamberlain : To be taxed about 5 psr 
cent. , 40. Asquith : Ridiculous to suppose duty would make any substantial 
diversion in sources of supply, 69. 

Mill, John Stuart. Chamberlain : Supports doctrine that tax on imports paid 
by foreigner, 41 ; supports view that consumer pays for whole of import duty only 
under very exceptional circumstances, 167. 

Money, Purchasing Power of. Asquith : Used as a test, 205. Ritchie : If 
new taxes imposed, 20J-. will only buy I7j-. td. worth of goods, 81 ; twenty-six years 
ago and now, in this country and in Germany, 86. Fowler: Very largely increased 
during last twenty years, 93. Rosebery : Evidence of Board of Trade Report, in. 
Goschen : In England and France compared, 134. 

Montgredien, Mr. Chamberlain: His testimony as to flourishing state of 
country before adoption of Free Trade, 249. Rosebery: His testimony as to evil 
efiects of protection, 299. 

' Month'y Revievy.' Fowler: Sir Michael Hicks-Beach's article in, his estimate 
of ironmasters' profits, 95. 

Most- Favoured-Nation Clause. Asquith : In any given protected market, we 
are on as good a footing as any of our protectionist rivals, 63. Ritchie : Benefits we 
derive from, 84. Harnilton : We have treatment as good as, if not better than, 
protectionist countries, 198. 

Napoleon. Chamberlain : Our task compared with struggle of our forefathers 
against Napoleon, 231. 

Negotiation. Freedom of.— See Retaliation. 

Neutral Markets. Chamberlain: Exports of manufactures to, 31 ; former con- 
tention maintained, 251. Ritchie: Protection pulsus in less advantageous position 
in, 84. Hicks-Beach : Effect of proposed new duties on our trade in, 268. 

' Newcastle Chronicle.' Chamberlain : Figures of tonnage of shipping quoted 
from, 226. 

New Zealand. Preferential Tariffs. — Chamberlain : Acceptance of 
principle by Premier, 9 ; still under discussion, 178; proposed legislation ,-v coasting 
trade, 239 ; reciprocal preference leading article in programme of Prime Minister, 257. 

Nicholson. Professor. Harcourt: Entirely against Mr. Chamberlain's plans, 
239. Goschen : Has repudiated construction put on his political economy by 
Mr. Chamberlain, 283. 

Norway. Asqtdth : Influence of mercantile marine on trade, 206. 

Old Age Pensions. Rosebery : Promised by Mr. Chamberlain in 1895 and still 
in arrear, 106 ; disappeared along with bouncing surpluses— not for first time, 296. 

Orders in Council. Rosebery ; Their use as weapons of retaliation, instances of 
their employment, 105. 
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Palliative, not Cure. Balfour .• 19 ; fundamental request, freedom of negotia- 
tion, for Government, 20. Campbell-Bannermaii : 125. 

Party Politics. Question outside o-e.—See under Fiscal Policy, The New. 

Pauperism and Poverty. Chamberlain : Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman's figures 
as to population on verge oi starvation, 162 ; proportion of workmen in receipt ot 
pauper relief at sixty-five years of age, 162. AsqtUth : Decrease in pauperism during 
last thirty years, 211. Fowler: Decrease in since adoption of Free Trade, 93. 
Goscheii : Problem not touched by new policy, 290. 

Pearl Button Trade. Chamberlain : Its rapid decline, 260. 

Peel, Sir Robert. Asquith -. Speech in 1846, I'eference to this country and 
foreign tariffs, 62. Fowler : To consult our own interests the foundation of Peel's 
policy, 91 ; on retaliation, 97; his method of repealing the Corn Laws, 100; his 
strong opposition to revival of protection, 100, loi. Rosebery : His the principal 
credit for adoption of Free Trade, 107 ; his typical instances of labourer and artisan 
in 1849, III. 

' Philadelphia Ledger.' Chamberlain : Account in, of intervie\y with director 
of American Steel Trust, 51. 

Pierce, Mr. Frankland. Hamilton .- His testimony to corrupting effect of tariff 
legislation, 201. 

Pledge, Mr. Chamberlain's Personal. Chamberlain: 218; Rosebery: The 
sole security now offered for cheapness of food in future, 296. 

Political Economy. Chamberlain : Lord Goschen's economic facts, 166 ; view 
that consumer pays whole of import duty only under very exceptional circumstances 
supported by economists of greatest reputation in Germany and United States, also 
by various British economists, 167. Rosebery: We are told to forget Bastiat, 107. 
Goschen : An analyst of economic facts ; the professors of political economy the one 
class warned off this discussion, 132; are Mr. Chamberlain's opponents to be dealt 
with by facts or by authority ? 283. Morley : The fourteen professors dismissed as 
rapidly as the practical men, 142 ; truths of political economy not absolute, 146. 
Harcourt : Professor Nicholson entirely against Mr. Chamberlain's plans, 239. 

Population Surplus. — Chamberlain : Where does it go to ? 252. 

Preferential Tariffs, Imperial. Chamberlain : First among means by which 
colonies trying to promote union is offer of preferential tariffs, 9 ; under established 
fiscal policy of country. Government not in position to offer any preference, 11.; policy 
which prevents us from offering an advantage to colonies, prevents us from defending 
them if attacked, 11; Germany's attitude a general threat, 12; reciprocal trade 
between colonies and mother country pressed for by Adam Smith, 27 ; the offer 
Mr. Chamberlain would make, 34 ; in return for very moderate preference, colonies 
will give substantial advantage, though will not injure industries already created, 35 ; 
if opportunity not taken, what will happen, 35 ; agrees with Mr. Rhodes that tie to 
prevent separation is reciprocal preference, 39 ; futile to offer colonies preference on 
manufactures, cannot give preference on raw materials, therefore, if wish to give 
preference, must put tax on food, 39 ; proposed preferential duties, 40 ; colonies not 
actuated by any spirit of selfishness, 44, 160 ; preference with colonies most urgent 
part of question, 45 ; colonies will not repeat offer, and may seek for reciprocal advan- 
tages from other countries, 46 ; rejection of offer may do irreparable injury, 57 ; method 
not first proposed by Mr. Chamberlain, but offer made by colonies, 159 ; wUl stimulate 
Imperial trade, 169, 230 ; no alternative proposal produced by opponents, 169, i86 ; 
alleged offer of bribe to colonies, 170 ; asked for to keep colonies together, reply to 
Lord Rosebery, 171 ; matter brought before colonial conferences, colonial desire 
expressed to Imperial Government, 178; question must be discussed by the people, 
180; mandate to negotiate with colonies asked for, 182; what preference will the 
colonies give ? 183; no bargain concluded with colonies unless mutually beneficial 
184; a step towards Imperial Free Trade, 217 ; if we give colonies a preference 
they will reciprocate, 252 ; opportunity may never re-occur, 253 ; reply lo 
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Mr. Asquith, preferential system asked for by colonial representatives, 256; 
Balfour : Representatives of colonies brought question of tariff reform before this 
country and Empire in most categorical and exj)iicit terms, 14 ; relation between 
desire of colonies to give preference and question of retaliation, 15; fears self- 
governing colonies will not abandon protection, 20 ; even an attempted remedy of 
colonial problem would involve taxation of food, public opinion in this country not 
ripe for such taxation, 22. Asquith : Break up of Empire unless preferential tariffs 
established, pure assumption, 67 ; impossible to do equal justice to all the colonies 
under Mr. Chamberlain's scheme, 70 ; increased cost of meat and bread in this 
country too much to ask, 212. Ritchie : Whole basis of argument for colonial preference 
is that consumer pays, 79 ; to treat all colonies alike must tax raw material, 82 ; Cabinet 
paper, on colonies being punished for giving preference to mother country, 85. Fowler : 
The question discussed, 96 ; if give preference on wheat to one colony, must give pre- 
ference on raw material to another, 99. Rosebery : Absolutely baseless assumption that 
preferential tariffs necessary to keep Empire together, 113; what we do for the colonies, 
114; offer not from the colonies but from us, 115 ; Imperial aspect of new policy allur- 
ing, but result diametrically opposite of that intended, 301 ; offer from Mr. Chamberlain 
to colonies, not from colonies to us, 302 ; what really happened at Coronation 
Conference, 303. Goscheii : Complications that would arise with colonies, and with 
working-classes if bargain entered into, 138; Mr. Reid's views, 279, 280; what we . 
do for the colonies, 179 ; what are the preferences to be given by the colonies? 280. 
Hamilton : Imperialism cannot be dissociated from economics, 187, 196 ; denies 
efficiency of proposed preferential tariff to accomplish its avowed object, 193; what 
can the colonies, or are they likely, to give ? 194 ; proposed bargain between colonies 
and mother country a one-sided one, 195 ; inequaUty of benefit to colonies under 
proposed scheme, estimates per head of the population, 195. Hicks-Beach : Attitude 
of colonies towards, 272-3 ; different interests in the colonies not sufficiently con- 
sidered, 275. 

Producer v. Consumer. Chamberlain : Producer more important than con- 
sumer, 222. Hamilton .-In fiscal matters interests of consumer must not be subordinate 
to those of producer, 188. 

Progress, Our Comparative Economic. Chamberlain: In respect of exports, 
31, 49; "all those great nations, without exception, who have- adopted a system 
which you say is bad for them have prospered more than we have done," 50; we 
have ceased to hold former position of industrial supremacy, 159 ; according to every 
test of prosperity, protective countries increasing more quickly than we are, 163 ; in 
respect of shipping, 225. Balfour: Gi'owing uneasiness as to condition of British 
trade in relation to trade of world, 15. Asquith: United States shipping tonnage 
has decreased while British tonnage has increased, 66. Ritchie : In thirty-two years 
our shipping tonnage doubled while that of United States reduced to one-third of what 
it was, 85 ; compared with Germany, in respect of increase in purchasing power of 
money, 86. Rosebery : Answer to Mr. Chamberlain's argument, 298. Hamilto?i : 
Comparison between fall in food prices here and in Germany during past twenty-five 
years, 192. Harcourt : Reply to Mr. Chamberlain, 241. Hicks-Beach: Reasons 
why our export trade cannot be expected to increase in same proportion as export 
trade of Germany and United States, 267. 

Prosperity, our Present. Chamberlain : Question, Why not leave well alone ? 
answered by warning against signs of decay, 30 ; prosperity not due to Free Trade, 
though that may have contributed, 158; viewed as the groimd for criticism of 
proposals, 162 ; such criticism answered, 162 onwards, and 217, 218 ; dependent on 
continuance and increase of our trade with colonies, 252 ; Balfour : Answer to 
question. Why desire to resume freedom of negotiation, seeing how well country has 
prospered ? 25. Ritchie : Country has prospered under fiscal system, 75. Fowler : 
Various illustrations of social and industrial, 93-6. Rosebery : Sir Robert Giffen's 
estimate of our national capital and income, 1 10 ; our trade compared with 
that of Germany, France and United States, 297 ; no preacher of doctrine that all is 
well, 298. Campbell-Bannertnan : Official inquiry has triumphantly vindicated, 131, 
Qeschen : Varieus tests of; Prime Minister's testimony, 287, 288. Morley 1 Various 
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tests of; Prime Minister's testimony, 146-8. Hamilton : Various proofs of, 189, 192. 
HarcouH : Mr. Balfour's testimony, 239 ; exports not test of nation's wealth, some 
real tests suggested, 240. 

Causes of, Outside Fiscal Policy. — Chamberlain: 
Establishment of railways, discovery of gold, a large start ahead, 163, 164, 250. 
Hicks-Beach : Recognises existence of other causes, but claims Free Trade gave free 
play to them, 266. 

Protection. Chamberlain: Prosperity of other countries under, 31, 47; history 
of, 33 ; stages reached by United States, Canada, S. Africa, and Australasia, 33 ; 
colonies will maintain industries already created, 35 ; nobody believes protective 
countries will drop their system because we ask or even threaten, 42; why other 
countries adopted it, 47 ; has it succeeded ? 48 ; why have foreign countries 
prospered under it? 50; prosperity of protective country increasing more rapidly 
than our own, 163 ; iis effect in raising wages, 219 ; effect on shipping industry 
stated, 230 ; its consequences in this country, and effect of adoption of Free Trade, 
as stated by opponents of change, a popular delusion, 246-7 ; causes of crisis of 
1841 explained, 247. Balfour: Growing in strength in foreign countries, 17; 
growth of in colonies, 17 ; domestic Free Trade in protectionist countries, 18 ; Free 
Trade a farce, if protective duties not injurious to country against which they are 
directed, 19; the great commercial nations of the world will not abandon 
Protection, nor, it is feared, will our great self-governing colonies, 20 ; problems 
raised by foreign and colonial protective policies different, 21 ; memory in this 
coimtry of past misery under Protection, 23 ; object of adoption by foreign 
countries, 24. Asquith : Present day tariffs, though increased during last thirty 
years, mildness itself compared with tariffs when Free Trade established, 62 ; 
main articles of new creed formulated by Mr. Chamberlain, 204 ; protectionist 
arithmetic, 204 ; alleged prosperity of protectionist countries, 205 ; the two bugbears 
of the new Protection, 208 ; no Free Trader denies protectionist tariffs hindrance to 
world's ii^.dustry, 209. Ritchie: Puts us in less advantageous position in neutral 
markets, 84 ; its evil effects, 86. Fcnoler : Flimsy and imaginary distinction 
between Mr. Balfour's policy of retaliation and Mr. Chamberlain's straight- 
forward policy of protection, 89 ; special conditions of United States, 99. 
Rosebery : Protected countries do not enjoy unbroken prosperity, Mr. Carnegie's 
testimony on troubles of iron and steel industry in United States, 112; corruption 
grows up imder its baneful shadow, 299. Campbell- Bamurman : Creates monopolies 
and privileges, 123. Goschen : Trusts only possible under, 284-8. Morley : Foreign 
countries not wiser for us than we are for ourselves, 144 ; quotes Mr. Bright on con- 
dition of agricultural labourers before Free Trade, 145 ; Protection means restriction, 
151. Hamilton : Abandonment of, mainspring of political regeneration of Tory 
party, 188 ; Sheffield resolution indelibly stamped hall-mark of Protection on fiscal 
reform, 197 ; evil influence of, on political life, 200, 201. Harcourt : " The mother of 
dumping," 237 ; England under, statement at Court of Common Council in 1842, 238. 

[For all references to argument that there is no finality about proposed taxes, se^ 
Inclined Plane.] 



Quinquennial Periods. Chamberlain: Comparison of total trade by, 165. 
Asquith : Chamberlain's periods misleading, 208. Ritchie : Exports by quinquennial 
periods per head of population, 85. 

Quotations. Balfour, Mr. — Goschen : His confidence in our future progress, 
288. Morley : His testimony to our present prosperity, 147 ; Harcourt : His testi- 
mony to our present prosperity, 239 ; his testimony as to incidence of taxation, 243-4, 

Bright. — Morley: On condition of agricultural labourers before 
Free Trade, 145 ; on evil effects of Corn Laws, 150. 

Chamberlain, Mr. — Ritchie: Mr. Chamberlain in 1882, on Mr. 
Ritchie's proposed trade inquiry, 77. Rosebery: His former view on Canadian 
preference, 303. 

ChamberEain, Mr. Arthur. — Hamilton: His opinion on effect 
of Protection, 200. 
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CoSDEN. — Chamherlain: On trade unions in 1S44, 221 ; Cobdcn 
in Morley's Life, 248, 250 ; on Canada, 254 ; why he adoDted Free Trade, 91. 

Deakin, Mr. — Rosebery : "Mr. Chamberlain offers a pre- 
ference,'' 302. 

Fielding, Mr. — Ham'lton : His views on Canadian preference to 
British manufacturer, 194. 

Gladstone. — Asquith : His experience at Board of Trade, 
1841-45 (Morley's Life), 210; his speech at Leeds, 1881, on Protection, 2lo. 
Farwler: Definition of bread, 97. Campbell Bannerman ; "The great thing is to be 
right" (Morley's Life),, 124. 

GosCHEN, Lord. — Chamberlain : Speech made 12 years ago, 172. 

Grey, Sir Edward. — Chamberlain : Speech at Alnwick, the 
question of an Imperial Council, 217. 

Keir Hardie, Mr. — Chamberlain: In House of Commons on 
Trade Unionism, 221. 

Laurier, Sir Wilfrid. — Rosebery: On the British Empire and 
the principles of freedom in 1897, 118. Morley : His opinion that abandonment of 
Free Trade will limit purchasing power of people, 151. 

Macara, Mr. — Campbell-Bannerman : His views on real basis of 
prosperity of cotton industry, 130. 

MONTGEEDIEN. — Chamberlain: On state of country in 1842, 249. 
Rosebery : On evil effects of Protection, 299. 

Pierce, Mr. Frankland. — Hamilton : On protective tariffs and 
public virtue, 201. 

Sir Robert Peel. — Asquith: Speech in 1846, reference to this 
country and foreign tariffs, 62. Fowler: Why he adopted Free Trade, 91 ; on 
retaliation, 97 ; his strong opposition to revival of Protection, 100, loi. 

Reid, Mr. — Rosebery: On artificial preferential barriers, 303. 
Goschen : On colonial preference, 279, 280. 

Rhodes, Cecil. — Chamberlain : Letters to other Premiers, 39. 

Rosebery, Earl of.— Leeds speech in 1888, unity of Empire — 
Chamberlain: yj, 171, 178. 

Salisbury, The late Marquis of. — Morley -. On dangerous 
wandering into economic error, 148. 

Various. — Chamberlain 1 Disposed to say of Liberal Party as of 
Cleopatra, " Age cannot wither . . ,"4; " The voice of the sluggard . . ," 
176; "The friends you have and their adoption tried . . ,"252. Rosebery: 
From the ' Globe ' (Canada) on Canada and preferential tariff's, 303. Gosehen '■ 
German memorial on subject of economic condition of Germany, 288. Harcotirt : 
Statement made at meeting of Court of Common Council, 1842, on England under 
Protection, 238. 

Raw Materials. Chamberlain : " I do not propose any tax on," 39. Asguiih : 
Cannot effectively retaliate on protected countries without tax on, 63 ; scheme of 
preference lopsided, partial and invidious, unless raw materials taxed, 70. Ritchie : 
Must be taxed if colonies all treated alike, 82. Fowler : Raw materials and manu- 
factured articles, how is line to be drawn between ? 99. Rosebery : Illogical and 
absurd to tax food and not tax raw material, 116. Goschen : Why not tax? 283. 

Rawson, Sir Rawson. Rosebery : His connection with the Imperial Federation 
Lieague, io5. 

Reciprocity, with Retaliation, as an alternative, see under Retaliation. 

Reid, Mr. Chamberlain: Willing to give preference to mother country, 257. 
Rosebery : His views on artificial preferential barriers, 302. Goschen : His views on 
coloilial preference, 279, 280. 

Resignation of Ministers. Chamberlain : Mr. Chamberlain's explanation, 
174. Rosebery : The procession of resignations from the Cabinet, 103. Hamilton : 
Story of the resignations, Mr. Chamberlain's resignation imknown to Duke of 
Devonshire, Lord Balfour, Mr. Ritchie and himself, 190-1. 
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Retaliation. Chamberlain : Resumption, if necessary, of policy of, an alterna- 
tive to maintenance of artificial interpretation of Fr';e Trade, 13 ; advocated by 
Adam Smith under certain conditions, 27; what we might have gained by m 
America, 34, and Germany, 35 ; foreign countries will not drop whole of protective 
system because we threaten, but hope will reduce duties, 42; proposal to establish, 
in connection with this policy of fiscal reform, average 10 per cent, duty on manu- 
factures, 43 ; views on this subject more fully set forth, 46 onwards ; effect of hostile 
tariffs on manufacturing towns, 168; what we should say to foreign countries, 176; 
taking it lying down, retaliation " legitimate, wise, effective," 181 ; method of pro- 
cedure, 184; foreigner to be met with his own weapons, 217. Balfour: Tariff 
attacks can only be met by tariff replies, 1 5 ; Free Trade a farce if protective duties not 
injurious to country gainst which they are directed, 19 ; the great commercial nations 
will not abandon Protection, 20 ; fundamental request for Government, freedom of 
negotiation, a palliative, not a cure, 20; how to be used, 21, 23 ; no expectation of 
tariff war, 23; the public should publicly resume that liberty, 25 ; obje^' -''•;C. ....ig] 
injuries inflicted by hostile tariffs, 25 ; proposed remedy though incomplete will \yt 
useful, 25. Asquitk : Retaliation, or freedom of negotiation, provisionally the 
official programme, 61 ; fatile as a weapon of offence, 62 ; reply to aro;uments in it« 
favour, fails to understand why not at present free to negotiate, 62 ; effective retalia- 
tion in this country means taxing food or raw material, 63 5 Mr. Chamberlain's four 
distinct feUacies, 67 ; must look to natural and not artificial remedies, 72, 73 ; 
futile in 99 cases out of 100, 210. Ritchie: Will retaliation be \yaiefiaii 
to trade of country ? 83 ; vested interests would prevent duties being taken off, 
84 ; tariff retaliation not the only effective means of reprisal, each case should be 
considered by Parliament as it arises, 86. Fowler: Flimsy and imaginary dis- 
tinction between Mr. Balfour's policy of retaliation and Mr. Chamberlain's straight- 
forward policy of protection, 89. Rosebery : A half-way house to the ex-Colonial 
Secretary's more logical home, 104 ; nothing to prevent its being carried out now, 
the power to use Orders in Council, 105. Campbell-Bannerrrmn : An obvious 
make-shift, 124; does not beat down tariffs, 125; a game of bluff with the world, 
to be effective must tax food and raw material, 126. Goschen : Not averse to heroic 
legislation in special cases, 277. Morley ; How it will affect Chancellor of Exchequer, 
149 ; a very dangerotLs game, 152. Hamilton : Ready to consider special circum- 
stances when British industry illegitimately attacked, 188 ; the Prime Minister's conten- 
tions traversed ; Sheffield resolution indelibly stamped hall-mark cf Protection on fiscal 
reform, 197 ; irrevocable nature of the change, 201-2. Harcourt : War of tariffs will 
cost more than Boer War, 234 ; only a stop gap, 234. Hicks- Beach : If great indiLstry 
illegitimately attacked, question must be dealt with, 264. 

Rhodes, CeciL Chamberlain : Suggested reciprocal preference, 39. 

Ritchie, Mr. Chamberlain : His Fair Trade resolution of 1882, 176; his attitude 
towards Canadian request for drawback on com tax, 179 ; Government could not lose 
Chancellor of Exchequer day before budget, 180 ; Ritchie : His proposed inquiry 
into state of trade by Select Committee in 1882, 77 ; his declaration to Prime Minister 
when appointed to Chancellorship, 78 ; his Cabinet Paper on colonies and Dumping, 
85. Rosebery : His part in all these transactions, 107. 

Rosebery, Earl of. Chamberlain: Leeds Speech in 1888, 38 ; 171 ; 178. 
Rosebery : His Burnley Speech, 108. 

Royal Commission. Ritchie : Proposal to refer to, 77. 

Russia. Asquith : The most rigidly protected country in whole world, 63 J 
proportion of food-stufis and raw material in our total imports from, 64. 

Sacrifice. Chamberlain : Is not actual and potential trade worth sacijfice, if 
sacrifice necessary, 35 ; past sacrifices for the Empire, 37 ; Lord Rosebery, in 18^ 
quoted as considering sacrifice necessary to obtain Empire encircling glolje with 
bond of commercial unity and peace, 38 ; would not hesitate to call for sacrifice but 
does not believe there will be any ; plan will involve no sacrifice, 160 ; colonies' not 
called on for any sacrifice, 161. Asquith : Two objects, unity of Empire, prosperity 
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of United Kingdom, ofte must not be sought at expense of the other, 64 ; increased 
cost of bread and meat in this country too much to ask, 212. Hamilton : Imperialism 
cannot be dissociated from economics, development of Imperial unity must be regu- 
lated by cost of burden, 187. Rosebery : Would at once favourably consider, without 
too much reference to political economy, any proposition which would have effect of 
keeping Empire from impending dissolution, 113. 

Salisbury, the late Marquis of. Jlorley : His fear of dangerous wandering 
into economic error, 148. 

Samuel, Mr. Herbert. Fowkr: His inquiry as to exports in recent years on 
basis of 1873 values, 92. 

Savings Banks. Asquith : Deposits multiplied two and three-fold last 30 years, 
65. ' :'••■■ Progressive increase in deposits, 94. Rosebery: Aggregate of 
accumulated savings of working classes, 398. Mcrlcy -. Increase in deposits since 
1861, 147. 

'Scotsman.' Fowkr: Its argument as to effect of corn duty in France oii 
prices, 98. 

Shipping Industry. Chamberlain : One of our greatest exports, 225 ; Mr. 
Norman Hill's pamphlet, 225 ; British and foreign shipping compared in respect of 
tonnage entered and cleared, and tonnage built, 225 ; bounties and subsidies, 227 ; 
regulations affecting British and fore^ ships, 227 ; British ships excluded from foreign 
coasting trade, 228 ; New Zealand coasting trade, 229 ; effect of proposed policy on ; 
colonial trade stimulated; character of cargoes may be somewhat altered, 230. 
Asquith : Value of services rendered by British shipping ; increased tonnage, and 
comparison with U.S. shipping, 66, 206-7. Ritchie : Effect of retaliatory duties on 
shipping, 84 ; increase in British tonnage, 85. Gosclien : Services paid for in imports, 
286 ; expansion of industry, 291 ; its legitimate grievances, 291 ; disadvantages to, 
of new policy, 291. Murky: Increase in British tonnage since 1861, 147. 

Sidgwick, Professor. Chamberlain : Supports doctrine that tax on imports 
paid by foreigner, 41 ; supports view that consumer pays for whole of import duty 
only under very exceptional circumstances, 167. 

Silk. Chamberlain : " Is gone," SJ. 

Smith, Adam. Cliamberlain .- Anticipated many of our modern conditions, 27- 
Rosebery : We are told to discard Adam Smith, 107. 

South Africa. Chamberlain : 9 ; colonies have agreed to give preference of 25 
per cent., 179 ; whole British community in favour of preference, 257. Asquith : 
South Africa wUl derive no benefit from Mr. Chamberlams scheme, 70. 
Hicks-Beach : Premiers of South African colonies willing to give preference without 
asking similar grant in return, 272 ; can only give South Afirica preference by taxmg 
raw materials, 275 

Spirits. Sowler : Why customs and excise duties both payable on, 90. 

Stanley, Lord. Rosebery : His present position, 104. 

Sugar. Chamberlain : Half of duty to be taken off, 40. ^squiih i Duty not 
permanent, but war tax, 71 ; why take credit for removing duty on, ifconsumer does not 
oav taxes '21^ Ritchie : Sugar duty was raised for war purposes, 80. Fowler. A war 
fax amount of dufy 97. Rosebery : Remission of war duty anticipated in this year's 
hX^X C^sJhen: Remission of tax on, will not counterbalance new food taxes 
i« ■ a vra? tax n? • what is plan of Government m meantime? 293. Harcourt. 
Entitled to reSssionwhhout new taxes, 243. I^icks-Seach : Why amount of duty 
was fixed at 4s. 2d., 271. 

Sugar Bounties Bill. Asquith: A measure of retaliation, 62. Hicks-Bcach: 
Approved of Sugar Convention, 264. 
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Sugar Refining. Chamberlain : Efifect on, of bounties and unfair competition, 
53 ; a staple industry destroyed by free imports, 55 ; once great trade gone, 256. 
Hicks-Beach : Attacked by illegitimate competition, 264. 

Sweden. Chamberlain : Increase of prosperity consequent on adoption of policy 
of retaliation, 163. Asquith : Mr. Bayley's testimony, 206. 

Tariff Wars. France v. Italy.— .ff;^/^/.?.- 83. Hamilton: \<)%. 
Italy v. Switzerland. — Ritchie: 84. 
France v. Switzerland. — Hamilton : 199. 
Russia v. Germany. — Hamilton : 199. 

Tariffs, Hostile, see Retaliation, 

Tarte, Mr. Chamberlain : In favour of preferential system, 256. 

Taxation. Chamberlain : Scientific taxation substitution for profitless, 43. 
Asquith : Difference between revenue and protective, 70. Fowler : On 
foreign imports, either prohibitory or protective, 89 ; taxes for revenue purposes 
only a cardinal Free Trade doctrine, 90. Campbell-Bannerman : Increase of normal, 
under Unionist Government, 127. Hicks-Beach : No excise duty to be imposed on 
new articles subject to taxation, 271 ; what scientific taxation is, 271. 

Taxation. Incidence of. Chamberlain : Small taxes on food paid by foreigner, 
41 ; proportion paid by foreigner and consumer, 41 ; so-called economic fact, that 
consumer pays whole, utterly disbelieved and challenged. Lord Goschen answered, 
167-9 ; convinced not more than half proposed new taxes would be borne by con- 
siimer, 169. Asquith : Mr. Chamberlain has made no serious attempt to answer 
Lord Goschen; why exempt maize and bacon, and why take credit for removing tax on 
sugar and tea ? 213. Ritchie : If consumer does not pay, no preference to colonies, 79. 
Goschen: Question discussed, 134-6; reply to Mr. Chamberlain's reply, 282-5. 
Harcourt: "Making the foreigner pay," 243; Mr. Balfour's testimony quoted, 244. 
Hicks-Beach : Cases in which the duty might be paid by nobody, 269 ; general 
question discussed, 270. 

iiTaxation. Transfer of. Chamberlain: Plan only involves a, 160; to be 
made to benefit kinsmen across the sea, 161 ; what it will effect, 161 ; under no 
circumstances can cost working men anything, and may benefit 2d. or "^d. a week, 
160. Goschen : New taxes not compensated for by proposed remissions, 137. 
Hamilton : Will proposed new taxes be compensated for by increased drinking of 
tea ? 193. Harcourt : The kind of transfer there would be, 243. Hicks-Beach ; 
Proposed remissions will not make up for increased cost of bread, 270. 

Taxes, Proposed New. Financial Aspects of New Policy. — Chamber- 
lain : Loss on readjustment of taxation and how to be made up. Asquith : Difference 
between amount paid by consumer and received by Exchequer, 71. Ritchie : Loss to 
Exchequer involved in new taxes, 80. Fowler : Effect on food supplies, 98. Morley : 
Will increase cost of production and reduce purchasing power, 149, 150. Hamilton : 
New taxes would impose increased burden of ;f 10,500,000 on mother country, 194 ; 
financial results of scheme discussed, 196. Harcourt: Mr. Chamberlain's budget 
criticised, 243. 

Tea. Chamberlain: Three-fourths' of duty to be taken off, 40; id. will buy 
what previously could be bought for 2d., 161. Asquith : Duty not permanent, but 
war tax, 71 ; effect of reduction of duty on selling-price of tea, 204 ; why take credit 
for removing if consumer does not pay taxes? 213. Ritchie: Tea duty was raised 
for war purposes, 80. Fowler : No mistake as to who pays duty on, 90 ; a war tax, 
amoimt of duty, 97. Rosebery : Remission of war duty anticipated in this year's 
budget, 109. Goschen : Remission of tax on, will not counter-balance new food 
taxes, 137 ; a war tax, 137 ; what is plan of Government in meantime ? 293. 
Harcourt : Entitled to remission without new taxes, 243. Hicks-Becuh : India and 
Ceylon entitled to preference as much as Canada ; what becomes of tea duty ? 275. 

Thomas, Mr. D. A. Asquith i On the destination of coal exported, 309. 
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Tluiucr. ^isqiiith : Canadian lumbermen will get no advantage unless raw 
material taxed, 70. liosebery -. Canadian lumbermen not filled with enthusiasm 1^ 
prfli^renco given lo wheat, 115. Hamilton : Canadian lumberman gets no advantage 
under present scheme, 193. Hicks Beach: How will Canadian lumbermen 
benefit ? 275. 

' Times,' The. Chamberlain : Letters in, on American Steel Trust, 5 1 ; on Mr. 
Cobden, 253. J-'owIn-. Its reference to two consummate whist players, 88. 
Rosebery: Saj^s t lie new ap])oinlmcnts make for efiSciency, 103 ; reprints his Burnley 
speech, 108; its criticism of figures proving our national prosperity, Ijo; letter in, 
from Mrs. Tighe Hopkins on action of small trader, 297. Morley: Letter in, 
quoting Mr. Morley on Sir Roborl Walpolc and his excise scheme, 153. Harcovrt : 
Its reference to two skilful card players, 233. 

'' Tinplttte Trade. Chamberlain : The United States tariff, 34. Asjuith : Effect 
of McKinley tariff on, 210. Fowler: Illustrates elasticity of Free Trade system, 
95. Rosebery-. Mr. Chamlicrlain's policy and Sir John Jenkins's testimony, 116. 
Goschen : A tinplato story : how prices are affected by tariffs, action of American 
Tinplate Trust, 284. Harcourt : A good deal revived in South Wales, 238. 

Tobacco. Fowler : No mistake as to who pays duty on, 90 ; tax less than 
before war, 97. 

Trade. Comparison between our Foreign and Colonial.— C/ia;«fe?-- 
lain \ As Colonial trade increased, so foreign trade decreased, 6, 159, 216 ; duty to 
promote Colonial trade even at expense of foreign, 7 ; exports of manufactures, 32; 
colonists and foreigners as customers, 252. Rosebery : Asked to imperil three-fourths 
of our foreign trade to secure illusory sixteen millions of colonial trade, 109. 

Imperial Trade. — Chamberlain ; Absolutely essential to our pros- 
perity, 32. 

International t-^K-a^.—Coschen : the subject discussed, 286. 
Ilamillon: " We are the monetary creditors of the world," 199. Hicks-Beach: Its 
w onderful ramifications : how proposed new taxes would affect our trade in neutral 
markets, 268. 

Various. — Chamberlain: Sees signs of decay in, 30; change in 
character of, 159; total trade in quinquennial periods compared, 165; Mr. Asquith's 
gigantic mistake, 166. Balfoitr : Growing uneasiness as to condition of British trade 
m relatiim to trade of world, 15. Asquith : Chamberlain's spectre, practically 
stagnant trade for thirty years, combatted, O5 ; oversea trade compared by decennial 
periods, 66 ; imports and exports taken together, true measure of tr.ide, 66 ; the real 
enemies of British trade, 72 ; Mr. Chamberlain's quinquennial periods misleading, 
208 ; answer to his charge of having made a gigantic mistake, 208 ; decay of par- 
ticular trades mainly due to other causes than hostile tariffs, 209. Fozvler: No 
indication of falling off in total trade, 93, 96 ; test of proportion of trade per head, 
93 i progressive increase of trade profits, 94. Rosebery : Aggregate trade of four 
great_ trade nations of world compared, 297. Campbell- JSaiiiurnian : Vigour and 
elasticity of British trade triumphantly vindicated by official inquiry, 121. Goschcn -. 
Why our trade is threatened by the Germans, 291. Hamilton : Progressive increase in 
total external traile during recent years, 189. Harcourt: Is trade decaying? State- 
ment at Court of Common Council in 1842, 238. Hicks-Beach : No signs of decay 
in our total or in our home trade ; growth of imports sign of increasing wealth, 266. 

Trade Unionism. Chamberlain : Wliy ttado unionists shoukl support the pro- 
posals, 218 ; resolution of the Congress of, 220 ; officials and Cobden Club, 221 ; 
trade unionism irreconcileable with l''rec Tr.ide, 221, 222 ; legitimate objects of trade 
unionism, 222. Campbcll-Bavnerniaii: Trade unionism and tariflf protection, 130. 
Hnrcoiirl : Reply to Mr. Chamberlain's criticism of representatives, 235. 

Troglodytes, Political. Chamlvrhiin : 3 ; 164. 

Trusts. Chaiiilirrlain : Interview in "Philadelphia Ledger" with director of 
American Steel Trust, 51. Jinlfmii- ■. Developed under protective tariffs, 19 ; danger to 
thiscounlry in alliance oftruslsand lariffs, 19. (losclim : Action of American Tinplate 
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Trust; such trusts only possible under protection, 284; no reason for panic at 
threatened invasion of, 288 ; they are the children of protection, 288. 

Tyneside. Asquith : Progress during last thirty years, 207. 

Unionist Party. Chamberlain : His unconcern at confusion and disaster pre- 
dicted for, 3. Rosebery : Appeal to Free Trade and Free Food Unionists to keep in 
close touch with others fighting for Free Trade, 305. Campbell-Bannerman : Party 
divided into two camps, 123. Morley : Power to be placed in hands of Mr. Red-' 
niond, 154. 

United States. Trade. — Chamberlain : Increase of exports between 1872 and 
1902, 31 ; our trade with, 56 ; home trade by itself would ensure prosperity, 56 ; 
proposed preferential arrangement with Cuba, 229 ; Cobden's prediction that work- 
men in factories would dig, delve, and plough for us, 251. Balfour : All restriction 
on Free Trade abolished within the ambit of the American Commonwealth, 19. 
Asquith : Imports from United Kingdom, annual average, 1896-1900, compared with 
imports from Germany, 63 ; the home markets of the United States, 63, 210 ; pro- 
portion of food stuffs and raw material in our total imports from United States, 64. 
Rosebery ; Her proportion of aggregate trade of four great trade nations of the world, 
297. Hamiltoji : We cannot oust her from her share of Canadian import trade, 194. 
Hicks-Beach : Effect of great natural advantages on export trade, 267. 

Various. — Chamberlain: Emigration to Canada, 6 ; argument 
that conditions do not admit of comparison, 163 ; Cobden's prediction that American 
workmen in factories would go back to land, 251. Asquith : With exception of 
Russia the most rigidly protected market in whole world, 63 ; shipping tonnage has 
decreased while British toimage has increased, 66, 207 ; influence of decreased 
tonnage on trade returns, 206. Ritchie : Possible resentment at proposed corn tax, 
82 ; decrease in shipping tonnage, 85. Fowler : Her special conditions, absolute 
inter-state Free Trade, 99 ; differential treatment of Canada likely to impair our 
friendly relations with, ICX). Rosebery : Has longer hours of labour than United 
Kingdom, 1 1 1 ; no general comparison possible with the United States, 1 1 1 ; possible 
effect of emigration to Canada on unity of empire, 304. Campbell-Bannerman : 
History of origin of present tariff, 125. Goschen : United States and our food 
supplies in peace and in war, 281. Morley % Conditions different from ours, 144. 
Hicks-Beach: Difficulties in preventing United States from fraudulently availing 
itself of Canadian preference, 272 ; Cobden's prediction, 273. 

Veldt, the Illimitable. Chamberlain : Calm induced by, 3. 

Vincent, Sir Howard. Fowler .- The apotheosis of, 88. 



Wages. Chamberlain : Gain from transference to this country of present foreign 
trade with colonies, 36 ; loss of, due to increase of manufactured imports, 53 ; loss of, 
due to increase in imports and decline in exports of manufactures, 165 ; effect of 
protection in raising, 219 ; loss of, on foreign contracts, 223. Asquith : Rise in wages 
during last thirty years, 65 ; criticfem of Mr. Chamberlain's calculations of loss of 
wages, 211. Ritchie: Working man better wages here than in any Continental 
country, 86. Fowler : Have steadily advanced during last twenty years, 93. 
Rosebery : Of Dorsetshire labourer and Paisley artisan in 1849, III. Goschen : Wages 
in German fiscal paradise 20 per cent, less than here, 140 ; Mr. Chamberlain's 
argument of loss of, due to imports, criticised, 289. Morley : Have risen IJ per cent, 
during last twenty-five years, 147. Hamilton : Increase in rate of during recent 
years, 189 ; rise during last twenty-five years 12 per cent., 192. Harcourt : Wages 
in Free Trade England highest in Europe, 236 ; average income in cotton trade, 
average wages in fifteen skilled trades, in Germany, France and England, 236. 

Walpole, Sir Robert. Morley : His abandonment of excise scheme, no analogy 
with present situation, 153. 

War Taxes. Asquith : Sugar and tea duties not permanent, but war taxes, 71. 
Ritchie ; Sugar and tea duties were raised for war purposes, 8a Fowler : Should be 
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remitted when specific purpose satisfied, 97. Rosebery : Their removal anticipated in 
this year's budget, 109. Goschen : Their remission should be independent of great 
plan ; embarrassing position of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 137-8 ; what is the plan 
of the Government as to these taxes ? 293. Harctmrt : Entitled to their remission 
without any new taxes, 243. 

Wheat. Price of, in Relation to Import Duties. — Chamberlain: Answer 
to Ixird Goschen's criticism concerning rise in prices in Germany and France, i68 ; 
price of, in this country in 1846 and subsequently, 249. Ritchie : Effect on prices in 
Germany and France, 79. Fowler : In Germany and France, 98. Goschen : Average 
price in this country compared with price in France and Germany, 133 ; effect of 
import duties on prices in France and Germany, 136 ; reply to Mr. Chamberlain's 
reply, 284-5. 

Various. Goschen : Cost of freight from New York to Liverpool, 
compared with proposed new duty, 140 ; effect of world markets on our supplies, 281. 

Whiteley, Mr. Morley. His illustration of effect of proposed taxes, 150. 

Wines. Chamberlain : Colonial to be given substantial preference, 40; 
preference on, refiised by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 254. 

Woollen Trade. Chamberlain : Effect on, of McKinley Tariff, 167. 

Working Classes. Chamberlain : Masters electorally, 32 ; change in views 
of, on going to Colonies, 33 ; threatened above all others by foreign trade 
relations, 49 ; suffering has been nothing to what it will be, 51 ; efforts to 
ameliorate condition of, by industrial legislation, good in themselves, but fiitile 
if unfair competition encouraged, 50-6, 221-4 ; decision rests with the people 
— Burke's remark, 58 ; proportion of workmen in receipt of pauper relief 
when 65 years of age, 162 ; why working men should support the pro- 
posals, 218 ; the most numerous class, 218 ; now, as always, patriots, 219 ; 
employment the whole problem for, 219 ; neither represented nor consulted when 
Free Trade carried out, 219-245. Balfour : Danger of alliance between trusts and 
capital will fall with heaviest weight on, 19. Asquith : Comparison of position with 
that of German working classes, 65. Ritchie : Position in this country and in Germany 
compared, ?i(>.>i Foivler : Their position compared with 20 years ago, 93. Rosebery -. Con- 
dition of Dorset labourer and Paisley artisan in 1849, ill ; material well-being of work- 
ing classes weighed against the conception of Empire, 117; their accumulated savings, 
297. Goschen : Fed more cheaply here than in France or Germany, 1 34 ; proposed 
transfer of taxation constitutes bargain with, 139 ; wages 20 per cent, lower in 
Germany than here, 140. Hamilton : Can any Government adhere to bargain made 
with ? 196. Harcourt : When Free Trade introduced, spirit ol working classes 
demanded it (reply to Mr. Chamberlain), 235 ; every labour leader in House of 
Commons hostile to taxation of food, 235. 

Working Man's Budget. Chamberlain : Effect on, of proposed transfer of 
taxation, 41 ; possible gain, 2d. per week in case of agricultural labourer, and 2jd. 
per week in case of town artisan, 42 ; astonishing equality of expenditure, 161. 
Asqnith : Accuracy of Mr. Chamberlain's estimates entirely disputed, 71. Goschen : 
Mr. Chamberlain's figures criticised, 136. 

World Markets. Goschen : Effect on our food supplies, 281. 

Year 1872. Chamberlain : Trade in 1902 compared with trade in 1872, 31 ; 
' Glasgow Herald ' criticism answered, 48 ; Mr. Asquith's criticism answered, 164, 
Asquith : Selection of year 1872 criticised, 67 ; reply to Mr. Chamberlain's answer. 
207. Ritchie : Criticises selection of year 1872, 85. Fowler : 1872 a boom year, 92. 
Rosebery : Selection of the year unfortunate, 1 10. Campbell-Bamurman : Mr. 
Chamberlain's audacity in taking 1872 as standard year of former prosperity, 122. 

Zanzibar. Chamberlain : German and British trade with, 227. 
Zollverein. Fowler : The only possible proposition, colonies not prepared to 
entertain it, 96. 
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THE STORY OF EXPLORATION: 

A Complete History of the Discovery of the Globe from 
the Earliest Record up to the Present Time. 

Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D,, Sec.R.G.S. 
Demy 8vo. Price 7s. fid. per Volume. 

PROBABLY few of the stories that tell of the achievements due to the curiosity 
of humanity as to its surroundings, have a wider or more lasting interest than 
that which is concerned with the exploration of the lands and seas which give feature 
to the face of the earth. It is a long story, and so far as the pioneer work of Explora- 
tion is concerned, it may be taken to have practically concluded with the end of the 
nineteenth century. It seems, therefore, an opportune time to gather together and 
recount the leading episodes in this long record of incessant human effort in such a 
manner as will appeal to and interest all intelligent readers. 

In planning "The Story of Exploration," the authors, editor, and 
publishers have co-operated together with the main object of making each volume 
tell the complete story of the discovery of one continent or region of the globe, so 
that while one book may be read independently of the other volumes, the whole 
series will form a complete history of the adventures and journeys which led to the 
discoveries of the unknown lands and seas. 

Beginning with the earliest journeys of which records exist, the story will be 
carried down stage by stage to the present day, and — since it has been sought to 
make the narrative circle round the personality of the men who had the leading share 
in carrying on the adventurous work, — it is believed that when complete it will form 
a biograthical history of exploration. 

Each volume will be fully illustrated by portraits and views, and the maps, drawn 
and printed by Messrs. Bartholomew and Co., of Edinburgh, will embody our 
present knowledge of the various regions dealt with. 

The Volumes already arranged for publication are — 

THE" NILE QUEST By Sir Harry Johnston, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

\Tust cmt. 
THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA .. .. By D. G. Hogarth, M. A. [Shortly. 

FURTHER INDIA By Hugh Clifford, C.M.G. [I» Preparation. 

ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION By Hugh R. Mill, D.Sc, LL.D. 

EARLY WANDERERS IN CENTRAL ASIA By C. Raymond Beazlf.y, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
TIBET THE MYSTERIOUS fBy Colonel^Sir^THOMAS Holdich, K.C.M.G., 

™BORDERiIgir'' ^.""^^ ''''^ "SJ By I,; S.E.Daw;on, King's Printer, Canada. 
THE WESTERN trails" .'. '.'. '.'. By Prof. Chas. Palache, Harvard University. 
THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN AND ITS 1 By Dr. Frank Waldo, Ph.D., and G. A, 

borderlands J TuRKiNGTON, M. A., Harvard University. 

[/» Preparation 
THE AUSTRAL CONTINENT AND ITS>„,,j r t>.,,„^ 

surroundings ^Byl,. J.PAYNE 

THE AMAZON AND ITS FEEDERS . . By Colonel George F.arle Church. 

NOTE. — Other Volumes are in contemplation, inchtding a Volume on " The Siege 
OF THE North Pole," by Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 

Aji Sight-page Prospectus of this Series 'rill be fo^'Tuarded an application}. 

LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, LIMITED. 



NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Just Published.] [THE STORY OF EXPLORATION. 

THE NILE QUEST: 

A Record of the Exploration of the Nile and its Basin. 

By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 

(President of the African Society). 

With over Seventy Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs 
by the Author and by others. Maps by J. G. Bartholomew. 

THE discovery and the laying bare to the knowledge of the world of the Whole 
of the Nile Basin is almost worthy to rank — longo intei-jallo — with the dis- 
covery of America and the rounding of the Cape of Good Hope. It was in 
some senses the first geographical mystery which attracted the Caucasian races, and 
its accomplishment has been the last feat of geographical discovery. Only the 
laying bare of the North Pole and the South Pole remains as the last act which man- 
kind must accomplish before the whole of this globe is ours by right of knowledge. 

The Nile was a world-question ; in this part of Africa the black man and the 
white man meet from remotest antiquity, and along this route the superior races 
of huminity penetrated the Dark Continent, bringing to the negro all the little 
civilisation he possesses and thus raising him to and maintaining him at the level 
of the genus Homo. The Nile valley, in fact, has been the handle by which the 
white man has held Africa. And now that we are probably on the eve nf an 
enormous revival of Nilotic civilisation due to the regeneration of Egypt and the 
opening up of the Egyptian Sudan and the adjoining Protectorates it would seem 
to be the time to look back over the past and sum up the history of Nile discovery. 



Shortly.] [THE STORY OF EXPLORATION. 

THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. 

By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. 

.^M/Acr ^ " A Wandering Scholar in the Levant." 
With Fifty Illustrations and Maps. 

ARABIA has been for the most part shut off from European eyes for the past 
ten years; and before a fresh era of exploration opens, it is useful to take 
stock of what has been accomplished. 

In this volume the author describes the gradual letting in of light on one of 
the darkest regions of the globe, and reckons up the sum of our geographical 
knowledge. 

Reproductions of charts, made at successive epochs, illustrate the progress of 
knowledge from Ptolemy's age to the "present day. Portraits of all the principal 
explorers from Niebuhr to Hurgronjc are among_ the illustrations, besides views of 
scenery — some of which are from hitherto unpublished photographs of Medina takea 
by a Turkish officer. 

i6, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 



NEW AND KECl'.NT PUHLICATIONS. 

THE LYCEUM AND HENRY IRVING. 

Uy Alls I IN IJUIJklllON. 
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I'.inVIN I.DNd';! "lliMlnv liMINii /\ti ll/Uii.iti," ,111,1' ,1/ Mm. ;i,\ Ki il'iN'l ','1 
" Km, UN Ti'.iinv All l.niiv M/\riii',i 11," 

Tlir Kdllioii 11 l(iiiil<i<I 1,0 i/Hiii Niiiiilmiod Coiilcm, 

iiKi ol wlilill, lUJIll.ntl oil |(i|iaii<>Hr' Vi'llliiil, loiilnlii 

Oliy.uM\ y\iil,o|{in|ili'4 ol ;;ii llli.NUV )KVIN(i 

and Mks lUJ.I'.N IKKKV, 

Price; j:o OH. iiul, oucll AiiloKi'niili Copy ; £1 in, not, «acll Ordinary Cii|iy. 

'Mil'. MOHNlNt; I'O'.Vy : " Mi. Aimlln IIpmI.ih Iq^ii.jl) .1 niiiiiiiliUMHi wilinii", 
illiinlhih i| wllli iiHiiiy li"iiiillliil iiuilinlU, III wlili li ,v,'ly Iim'I iiI Iiii|i<>i liiih i >>iIi 
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liii |i|i Hill iiiiil nil iiiurlHlis III llir (iMiili'iil viillli' Imi I||> liii,l'iiy nl lli« i.liitii . Ml, 
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liinlniiiui, lull III nil villi 1 1< 1,1 1 1 In I II I ill Ml' II II mill liii|iiii liiiil irmid nl ll|i I line," 

'I UK DAll.V fJIKOfJICI.Ii, I '"riir ,l|.i|ii,,,i| lilnlnly nl III. I ,yi . uill Id 
li.iiniliil Willi Iiliiiinliilil ililiiil III III!) iiiiliiiiili i| |iii|ii I, Nnllilii|; lu li|rlilii|i In lli> 
r,lui)r'lil nl I||| |;|i Inn ;',i|i|i m llii Invi 1 nl lln wlilliinli iil," 

■; III', OliSI'.KVl'.K ! " II If, ./ Iinnl' In ||,iinv.li.| l,y nil ivlin „,. lllli 1 1 .,ln| ||| 
ll|| lilnlniy nl llii lliniil iinli wni Illy l,niii|nii I In nl |i' ,i| 1 ,111 i|ii y. W> 1 lUllinl iiini|.;ll|i' tt 
l',iiiii','ii (;)ll li'inl' iiinii 1 Mliiin In lii wi |i nun In niiy |/liiy(;ni i," 

■| III', (il,f>lll', ) " l'iillnii,4ninl ,11 1 III 111 y, mill, WI' liniy ni|i|, |/niii| |iiiI|;iiimi(, ,im 

lln 1,1 yiinli :-, nl llini 1 nt. lul 11,., wi II iin 1, i,liii|; iiiu nilivi', wllii,li In 11 jn ii/niiii'iilly 

vii,|iiii,|y|i iiilililinii In lln- III' inliiii nllln I .ninl'iii iilii(;i'," 



All IIIUNlriilcd l:l|/lif-pn);c Ca<aluii;ii« will bv bihI, iidrI free, on /ipiiHi nllmi. 
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